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The  Insurance  Salesman 
Paul  Hicks 


There  was  a  diner  just  outside  of  town,  up 
on  the  northern  end  by  where  the  interstate  high- 
way flowed  past  toward  the  flat  part  of  the  state. 
People  coming  in  off  the  interstate  would  stop 
there  for  coffee  or  to  use  the  bathroom  after  a 
long  drive  before  going  the  eight  miles  on  into 
town.  It  was  a  club  car  diner.  Nothing  more  than 
an  old  railroad  car  parked  on  rails  that  were  set 
into  poured  concrete  slabs.  A  dingy  looking  place 
painted  in  a  pathetic,  peeling  green  color  with 
stools  that  ran  the  length  of  a  once  majestic 
walnut  counter--black,  scratched  and  marred  from 
too  much  time  and  too  many  coffee  spills.  A  row 
of  booths  on  the  opposite  side,  the  front  side, 
looked  out  the  car  windows  over  the  parking  lot. 
The  brown  leather  of  the  stools  and  booth  sofas 
was  torn  in  places  and  soiled,  and  several  of  the 
buttons  were  missing  from  the  seat  coverings.  The 
whole  diner  had  a  ragged,  worn  appearance. 

In  the  rear  booth,  at  the  end  of  the  car  toward 
the  interstate,  two  men  sat  leaning  forward  in  their 
seats.  They  sat  with  their  elbows  planted  squarely 
on  the  small  rectangular  table  in  front  of  them. 
The  table  was  scattered  with  crumbs,  and  pushed  to 
the  side  were  two  plates  with  rumpled  napkins  and 
the  remains  of  what  looked  like  chicken  on  them. 
The  men  wore  rough  denim  jackets  and  pants,  oily 
blotches  here  and  there  on  the  blue.  One  of  them 
wore  a  red  plaid  shirt,  and  the  other  a  blue 
service  station  shirt  with  the  name  Cowley  on  a  tag 
that  just  barely  stuck  outside  the  unbuttoned  jacket. 


They  were  drinking  coffee  and  looking  out  at  the 
parking  lot  where  their  rusted  pickup  stood  in   | 
the  space  nearest  the  entrance.  It  was  the  only  j 
thing  in  the  lot  except  for  the  owner's  Chevy  tha ' 
was  parked  nearer  the  end  of  the  diner  away  from 
the  interstate. 

A  pair  of  headlights  broke  in  off  the  highwaj 
exit  ramp  and  moved  across  the  front  of  the  diner 
lighting  up  the  sign  that  said  something  about 
Grandma's  Eats.  The  car  swerved  off  the  road  intc 
the  diner's  parking  lot  after  just  a  second's 
hesitation,  as  if  the  driver  had  thought  about 
going  on,  but  pulled  over  at  the  last  instant.  II 
was  a  beige  colored  Continental,  a  new  car  that 
shined  brilliantly  along  side  the  decrepit  diner 
and  the  ragged  pickup  truck. 

It  swung  into  the  space  beside  the  truck, 
and  a  young  man  stepped  out.  Dressed  in  a  chalk 
colored  pinstripe  suit  with  a  striped  satin  tie 
and  some  type  of  gold  medal  ion  that  hung  on  a 
chain  around  his  neck,  he  walked  toward  the  door 
of  the  diner  swinging  a  large  leather  bag  at  his 
side. 

Cowley  and  the  other  man  at  the  table,  whose 
name  was  Blotner,  watched  as  the  man  got  out  of 
the  Continental  and  walked  through  the  half-light 
of  the  sign  and  the  windows. 

"Here's  comin  you  a  real  winner,"  Cowley  saic 
Blotner,  who  sat  with  his  back  to  the  diner's  door 
turned  his  head  to  look  as  the  man  entered. 

Pushing  through  the  doors,  the  man  with  the 
black  leather  bag  paused  to  look  at  Cowley  and 
Blotner  for  a  second  then  went  across  to  the 
counter  and  sat  on  a  stool. 


"Did  you  get  a  look  at  that  hunk  of  gold  he 
jot  hung  on  his  neck?"  Cowley  half  whispered. 

"Naw,  what  was  it?"  Blotner  asked. 

"I  didn't  get  a  good  see,  but  it  was  big  and 
lold  and  probably  cost  a  fortune." 

!    "Look  at  the  way  he's  dressed."  Blotner 
ilanced  back  over  his  shoulder. 

"Three  dollar  he's  from  up  north  somewhere," 
owley  offered. 

I 

'    "No  thanks,"  Blotner  said.  Then,  in  a  near 

narl ,  "I'll  keep  my  money.  You  know  he's  got  to 

e   from  up  there  somewheres,  walking  around  in 

three  hunnerd  dollars  suit." 


The  owner,  a  man  in  his  early  thirties  sporting 
three  day  beard,  came  out  of  the  boxed-off  end 
f  the  car  that  served  as  the  kitchen  and  walked 
he  length  of  the  counter  to  stand  across  it  in 
ront  of  the  new  customer. 

"You're  not  Grandma,  I  hope,"  the  customer 
aid. 

"No,  there  ain't  no  Grandma.  Never  was.  It's 
ust  a  name  for  the  place.  I'm  Joe.  You  want  a 
enu,  or  what?" 

"No,"  the  man  in  the  nice  suit  answered. 
e  spoke  in  a  northern  accent  which  Cowley  and 
lotner  noted  immediately- -Cowley  with  an  I-told- 
ou-so  grin  on  his  face.  "I  don't  believe  I  do," 
he  man  went  on.  "I'll  just  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
nd  a  piece  of  the  pie."  The  northerner  motioned 


toward  a  slice  of  pie  in  a  glass  case  that  glowed 
a  funny  color  of  red  underneath  the  warming  light. 

"You  ain't  from  around  here,  are  you?" 
Joe  asked  as  he  stepped  to  the  left  and  shoved 
his  hand  into  the  back  of  the  glass  case  to  bring 
out  the  pie. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I've  never  been  around  here 
before.  My  first  trip  through,  actually;  probably 
my  last  trip  here  for  a  while  too.  I  just  have 
to  go  beyond  town  a  few  miles  and  see  a  Deacon 
Hardiman  out  at  the  church.  It's  business." 

Cowley  and  Blotner  were  listening  closely  to 
the  conversation,  but  from  where  they  sat,  so 
far  down  the  dining  car,  they  could  only  get 
snatches  of  the  dialog. 

"Probably  my  last  trip  ever  to  this  dump," 
Cowley  mimicked  the  little  of  the  speech  he  had 
heard,  adding  his  interpretation  of  it.  Blotner 
frowned  his  agreement  about  the  northerner. 

"You  got  no  kin  around  here  at  all?"  Joe 
asked  the  northerner,  turning  to  pick,  the  round 
pyrex  coffee  pot  off  the  hotplate,  sloshing  it 
around  to  wet  the  sides  of  the  pot  where  it  looked 
dirty  from  wear. 

"No J,  no  I  haven't,"  the  northener  said.  He 
looked  down  and  inspected  the  pie.  "I'm  only  down 
here  on  this  business." 

"You  an  insurance  man,  ain't  you?"  Joe  asked. 
He  said  'insurance'  with  an  accent  that  made  it 
sound  like  there  was  no  'r'  in  it. 


The  man  in  the  pinstripe  suit  watched  as  Joe 
filled  a  cup  and  sat  it  on  the  counter  by  the  pie. 
"Yes,"  he  said.  And  then  after  thinking  for  a 
second,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "you  might  say  that 
I  sell  insurance." 

"Yeah,  I  thought  you  was.  Lots  of  them 
insurance  men  coming  around  here  with  them  black 
bags  like  yours."  He  motioned  to  the  black  leather 
case  standing  at  the  base  of  the  stranger's  stool. 
"I  reckoned  you  was  one  soon  as  you  come  in.  You 
got  the  look,  with  the  suit  and  the  policy  bag  an 
all." 

"Oh,  this  isn't  a  bag  of  policies,"  the  man 
in  the  suit  said.  "No,  not  a  policy  bag  at  all. 
There  was  never   an  insurance  oolicy  written  on 
Earth  worth  this  much."  He  tapped  the  handle  of 
the  bag  as  he  talked.  He  tapped  it  reassuringly, 
as  if  to  make  certain  it  was  still  there. 

"Got  to  be  worth  a  lot  to  be  that  much  worth." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  the  man  said,  grinning 
broadly  and  leaning  forward  as  if  to  tell  the 
owner  some  great  secret.  "The  printed  stuff  in 
this  bag  guarantees  that  all  our  people  will  get 
paid  when  their  time  comes." 

The  owner  breathed  deeply  and  bent  over  the 
edge  of  the  counter  to  get  a  closer  look  at  the 
ag.  "Just  what's  in  there  will  see  to  em  all 
aid?" 

The  man  shook  his  head  and  continued  to  smile 
broadly. 

At  the  end  of  the  diner  Cowley  and  Blotner 
looked  at  one  another  and  gaped,  then  turned  to 


stare  down  at  the  leather  bag.  It  bulged  in 
places,  and  Cowley  and  Blotner  could  see  the 
outline  of  thick  square  stacks,  one  on  top  the 
other. 

Joe  leaned  back  in  front  of  the  man  with  the 
bag,  back  against  the  shelf  where  the  cups  were 
set,  and  stared  at  the  base  of  the  counter  where 
the  bag  sat  on  the  other  side. 

The  man  in  the  pinstripes  looked  at  him 
leaning  there.  "A  fork,"  he  said.  "Could  I  have 
a  fork,  please?" 

"Oh,"  Joe  said,  snapping  forward  and  reaching 
under  the  counter  into  a  jar  where  forks  stood 
with  their  prongs  sticking  up.  "Sorry  about  that. 
Here  you  go.  And  a  napkin."  He  pulled  a  paper 
napkin  out  of  a  holder  and  laid  it  on  the  counter, 
placing  the  fork  on  top  of  it. 

"I  don't  know  bout  most  you  insurance  salesmer 
though,"  the  owner  said.  "They  come  round  here 
sometimes  trying  to  sell  insurance.  I  tell  them 
what  I  always  thought  about  that."  He  picked  up 
a  dish  cloth  and  began  wiping  the  counter.  "I 
always  thought  that  they  wasn't  selling  nothing 
real.  I  mean,  sure  it  might  be  real  to  them  and 
they  might  make  some  people  think  they're  selling 
something  real,  but  I  never  thought  so.  I  mean, 
when  you  buy  that  stuff,  what've  you  got?  You 
got  a  piece  of  paper  saying  you  got  something  that 
ain't  really  there." 

The  pinstripe  man  was  chewing  the  first  bite 
of  the  pie.  He  mumbled  while  he  chewed  and  the 
owner  must  have  taken  it  to  be  his  agreeing  about 
the  insurance. 


"So  I  figure,  what's  the  use  of  it?"  the 
owner  went  on.  "I  mean,  if  it's  not  really 
there,  if  nobody  ever  sees  it  then  what's  the  use 
of  it?  But  still  yet,  people  do  pretty  good  at 
it.  Selling  it,  I  mean.  Millions." 

"Oh,  we  don't  make  any  money  in  the  insurance 
I  work  at."  Blotner  and  Cowley  were  so  busy 
figuring  something  on  a  torn  piece  of  napkin  that 
they  did  not  hear  all  of  what  the  man  said,  only 
something  about  the  money  he  made  in  insurance. 

"My  brother-in-law  Bobby  buys  insurance  on 
his  house,  and  his  car,  and  his  tractor,  and  he 
even  bought  some  for  his  cows.  Now,  I  figure  what 
he's  done  is  throw  his  money  away  for  nothin. 
You  know  what  I  mean?"  Joe  asked. 

"Maybe,"  the  man  said,  a  rumbling  in  his 
throat  where  he  was  trying  to  swallow,  "he  looks 
on  it  as  security.  What  if  something  happened 
to  his  flock?" 

"Yeah,"  the  owner  said,  leaning  on  his  elbows 
where  he  had  just  wiped  the  counter.  That's  true." 

The  pinstripe  man  laughed  a  little,  saying, 
"We  have  insurance  especially  for  flocks." 

"Farm  insurance,  huh?"  Joe  said. 

"Yes,  sort  of.  Flock  insurance.  Fire 
insurance  too.  Really  pays  off.  Shouldn't  be 
without  it." 

"Well,  I  got  my  little  insurance  on  this 
place  from  Pat  Mierson,  right  here  in  town.  And 
it's  good  insurance,  far  as  insurance  goes." 

r 


"Yes,  but  mine  is  the  best  insurance  in  the 
world.  And  it's  cheap,  really." 

"That's  what  they  all  say." 

i 
"And  the  dividends  are  the  best."  1 

"They  all  say  that  too." 

"Yes,  but  this  insurance  has  been  used  for 
years  by  thousands,  millions  of  people,  and  never  i 
has  failed  to  protect  a  true  policy  holder."     j 

( 

"So  you  think  this  insurance  is  better  than  ' 

my  policy  I  got  now?" 

i 

"Definitely."  ' 

I 
"This  company  you're  talking  about  is  better  , 

that  this  one  here  in  town?" 

"Couldn't  be  a  company  anywhere  do  any  better] 
for  you."  He  talked  cheerily,  assuredly.        I 

Cowley  and  Blotner,  in  the  back  booth,  sat   ' 
quietly  the  whole  time  listening,  trying  to  pick 
up  all  of  what  the  man  was  saying,  but  still  only 
hearing  pieces. 

"His  insurance  is  better  than  ours,"  said 
Blotner  sarcastically. 

"Course  it  is,"  Cowley  grinned  snidely.  Didn 
you  hear  him  say  it's  the  best  in  the  world." 

"And  cheap,  he  says,"  Blotner  added. 

"I  bet  it's  cheap,"  Cowley  went  on.  "What  do 
you  s'pose  that  car  out  there  cost?" 
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"I'd  guess  five  hundred  policies." 

"Yeah,   I  quess  so  too.     Probably  more  than 
we've  made  in  years." 

"More  than  the  whole  graveyard  shift  made  in 
years  is  more  like  it.     That  big  hunk  of  gold 
necklace  he  got  hanging  round  his  neck  is  more 
than  we  made." 

Cowley  frowned  his  agreement  and  stared  at 
the  side  of  the  man's  head  and  down  at  the  black 
leather  bag. 

"It's  the  whole  idea  of  insurance,"  Joe  was 
saying  then,  leaning  back  onto  the  shelf  with  the 
cups  again.     "Seems  like  whenever  people  want  to 
collect  some  they's  always  some  little  clause  that 
says  the  company  don't  have  to  pay." 

"Not  this  company,"  the  man  said,  eating 
another  bite  of  the  pie.     "This  company  really 
takes  care  of  its  people.     Everything  is  written 
down  in  black  and  white.     You  can  read  all   the 
benefits  before  you  ever  decide  to  take  out  your 
policy." 

"Shore  you  can,"  the  owner  said.     "How  many 
thousands  of  clauses  you  got  to  read  to  understand 
what  you're  getting?     Twenty  books  worth  I   imagine." 

"No,  no,"  the  man  in  the  pinstripes  said, 
reaching  down  to  make  sure  the  black  bag  was  still 
there.     Patting  the  handles.     "Our  whole  company 
only  uses  one  book.     All  over  the  place--out  west, 
in  the  east--all  over  we  only  have  one  book." 

"Uh-huh,"  Joe  said.     "What  kind  of  all   things 
you  insure  against?     Fires  and  floods  and  all?" 
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"Well,"  the  man  said,  laughing  again.  "Fires 
we  insure  you  against;  floods  we  absolutely 
promise  you've  got  nothing  to  worry  about." 

"How  about  break-ins?  There's  a  lot  of  that 
round  here.  Seems  like  every  night  they's  some-  j 
body's  house  gets  broke  into.  People  come  by  here  | 
going  up  to  Grayson  or  over  to  Morehead  on  the  | 
interstate,  they  come  in  here  for  coffee  or  talk  \ 
before  going,  and  before  they  can  even  get  back  | 
some  of  them  gets  their  places  robbed.  I  tell  you  j 
that  stuff's  bad  round  here."  I 

The  man  shook  his  head  dejectedly,  and  after  | 
taking  a  drink  of  coffee  said,  "Yes,  it's  a  shame,  j 
the  shape  the  world's  getting  into.  But  I'm  afraidj 

even  we  can't  insure  against  things  like  that." 

I 

Cowley  listened  to  the  last  and  then  looked  ' 

across  at  Blotner  with  an  unusual  smile  on  his  | 

face.  Blotner  smiled  back  and  shook  his  head.  ! 
"Things  are  gettin  bad  round  here,"  he  said.  "Seemj 

like  somebody  gets  took  every   night.  Sometimes  1 

two  or  three  people  a  night.  And  right  around  i 
here,  too,  just  miles  from  this  very   diner." 

i 
"Well,  I  guess  we  better  be  careful  then,"    I 

Cowley  said.  "We  might  run  into  those  hoodlums    j 

ourselves  being  right  around  here  all  the  time."   i 

"That's  true,"  Blotner  said.  "Course,  there's! 
people  right  here  close  with  more  to  lose  than  us." 

Cowley  smiled  again,  "I  know  what  you  mean, 
Blotner,  I  know  just  what  you  mean." 

"Where's  this  company  at  you  work  for?"  Joe 
was  asking  the  pinstripe  man. 

He  hesitated  in  answering,  "Well..." 
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"You  coming  down  from  up  north,  I  imagine  it 
must  be  up  above  us?" 

The  man  laughed  outright  and  the  owner  looked 
at  him  strangely.  "Yes,"  the  pinstripe  man  said, 
"that's  right.  It's  up  there.  Way  up  above  here. 
It's  a  lot  nicer  up  there." 

At  the  far  end  of  the  diner  Cowley  pushed  his 
coffee  cup  to  the  side  of  the  table  with  the  two 
plates  stacked  on  it.  "I  think  I  heard  enough  about 
this  here  great  insurance  man  and  his  company. 
How  bout  you?" 

"Yeah,  me  too,  let's  get  out  of  here.  It's 
going  to  be  busy  at  work  tonight." 

'    "Yeah,"  Cowley  agreed.  "Probably  really  busy 
working  tonight." 

They  stood  up  and  started  walking  the  length 
Df  the  diner.  Joe  looked  up  and  saw  them  coming. 
"I  don't  know  about  'nicer'  up  there,"  he  went  on 
talking  to  the  pinstripe  man.  "I  heard  some  of 
then  northern  cities  is  dirty,  with  them  factories 
and  all." 

"Not  this  one,  this  one  is  so  clean  it  shines." 
e  pushed  the  pie  away  and  placed  the  fork  on  the 
saucer  next  to  the  uneaten  part,  beginning  to  laugh 
it  first,  but  then  becoming  serious.  "I  really 
shouldn't  put  you  on  like  this.  I  have  to  explain 
vhat  I've  been  saying,  you  see..." 

"Hey,  Joe,"  Cowley  interrupted.  "We  got  to 
)e  going  to  work." 

"Sure,"  Joe  said,  walking  toward  the  cash 
register  at  the  middle  of  the  counter,  just  a  few 
'eet  from  where  the  pinstripe  man  sat. 
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Cowley  walked  past  the  pinstripe  man,  nearly 
brushing  his  back  in  the  narrow  aisle  of  the  diner. 
"How  much  for  both?"  he  asked. 

"Six  dollar  and  a  quarter."  The  owner 
punched  the  register  open  as  Cowley  counted  out 
the  money.  "Thanks  a  lot,"  the  owner  said, 
dropping  the  money  into  the  tray.  "I  guess  I'll 
see  you  boys  same  time  tomorrow?" 

"Yeah,"  Cowley  said,  following  Blotner  to 
the  door,  not  even  looking  at  the  pinstripe  man, 
but  noticing  the  black  bag  one  last  time.  "Same 
time  tomorrow  night,  before  work  like  usual." 

The  two  of  them  went  through  the  dining  car's 
doors  and  on  out  to  the  parking  lot  to  get  into 
the  dented  truck.  As  they  walked  past  the  shiny 
Continental  Blotner  smirked  at  the  personalized 
plate  which  read  'ONE  WAY'  in  luminescent  letters. 
"Yeah,"  he  said.  "One  way." 

As  they  were  pulling  out  of  the  parking  lot, 
Cowley,  who  sat  on  the  passenger  side,  looked 
through  the  windows  of  the  diner  and  saw  the 
pinstripe  man  and  the  owner  laughing  hysterically. 
Then  the  owner,  still  laughing,  shook  the  man's 
hand  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  When  they 
pulled  away  down  the  road  toward  town,  Cowley 
could  still  see  the  two  of  them  through  the 
windows,  still  laughing  madly.  "Laugh,"  Cowley 
mumbled,  "laugh." 

When  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  diner 
Blotner  pulled  the  truck  over  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  switched  off  the  motor.  Turning  out  the 
Tights,  the  two  of  them  slid  down  in  the  seat  and 
waited.  In  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  car  lights 
broke  into  view.  They  waited,  down  in  the  seat. 
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until  the  lights  were  past,  then  sat  up  quickly. 
Blotner  started  the  truck  and  went  off  down  the 
tiny  winding  road  toward  town,  some  eight  miles 
away . 

Putting  the  gas  nearly  to  the  floor  they  shot 
around  the  tight  turns,  nearly  throwing  the  old 
truck  off  over  the  steep  embankments  on  both  sides 
of  the  road.  They  caught  up  with  the  car  a  half 
mile  down  the  narrow  road  and  Blotner  came  up  close 
to  its  rear  end  so  he  could  read  the  plate.  When 
they  were  close  enough  to  read  'ONE  WAY,'  he  looked 
across  at  Cowley  and  smiled.  Cowley  braced  him- 
self. "I  wonder  if  he  got  any  fender-bender 
insurance?" 

Blotner  laughed,  pushing  the  gas  pedal  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  floor  and  starting  around 
the  car.  When  his  front  wheels  were  aligned  with 
the  car's  door,  he  swerved  to  the  right,  hitting 
the  Continental  in  the  rear  fender,  smashing  it 
in  against  the  tire  so  that  it  rubbed  badly.  The 
Continental  swerved  toward  the  side  of  the  road 
and  slowed,  but  Blotner  fell  quickly  in  behind  it. 

"I  wonder  if  his  rear  end  policy  is  all  paid 
up?"  Blotner  said. 

"Best  in  the  world,  better  than  ours," 
Cowley  said,  bracing  himself  again. 

i    Blotner  rocketed  the  truck  into  the  bumper 
of  the  Continental  once,  and  then  again,  smashing 
it  up  badly  and  springing  open  the  trunk.  The 
car  slowed  even  more,  as  if  he  were  going  to  stop 
for  the  accident. 

i  "Well,  let's  go  up  and  give  him  our  policy 
number,  Blotner,"  Cowley  said.  "He  can't  file 
without  our  policy  number." 
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Blotner  started  around  the  slowing  car  again. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "I'll  pull  over  there 
closer  so  you  can  give  it  to  him."  Evenly  along 
side  the  car,  he  jerked  into  it  fully.  The  front 
wheels  of  the  car  caught  on  a  rock  or  a  root  or 
something  along  the  edge  of  the  road  in  the  darkness 
and  plunged  over  the  embankment,  running  through 
the  short  pine  scrub  brush.  One  headlight  broke, 
the  frame  digging  up  furrows  in  the  dirt,  the 
front  end  denting  and  folding  from  the  small 
saplings.  It  came  to  a  stop  thirty  feet  below 
the  road. 

The  pinstripe  man  tried  to  push  the  door 
open  on  the  driver's  side  but  it  was  jammed  tight 
from  the  dents.  He  kicked  at  the  door  on  the 
other  side,  breathing  heavily,  his  left  arm 
bleeding  where  it  had  been  hit.  The  opposite  door 
fell  open  and  he  tumbled  through  it  onto  the 
ground. 

Cowley  came  scuttling  down  the  hill  where  the 
Continental  had  pitched  a  path  through  the  brush. 
The  pinstripe  man  was  kneeling  there  at  the  side 
of  the  car  mumbling  something  like  a  prayer. 
Mumbling  something  under  his  breath  \/ery   much 
like  a  prayer.  Cowley  came  around  the  front  of 
the  car  to  where  he  was  kneeling,  reaching  his 
hand  under  his  dirty  jacket.  "Don't  you  worry 
bout  this  car,"  he  said.  "I  got  good  insurance. 
Best  in  the  world.  I  just  hope  you  got  some  of 
that  life  insurance  you  was  trying  to  sell  Joe 
back  there  at  the  diner. 

The  pinstripe  man  looked  up  at  him  suddenly 
as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something,  but  Cowley 
brought  the  lug  wrench  from  the  old  truck  viciously 
down  across  his  forehead  before  the  pinstripe  man 
could  speak  what  ever  it  was  he  was  trying  to  say. 

"Blotner!"  Cowley  yelled  up  toward  the  top 
of  the  grade  where  the  headlights  of  the  truck 
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Still  shot  over  the  road.  He  ran  around  the  car, 
reached  through  the  window,  shutting  off  the  motor 
which  ran  on  despite  the  wreck.  "Blotner! 
Come  on  down  here  and  bring  the  lights." 

Blotner  came  down  from  where  the  truck  was, 
the  motor  still  going.  He  slid  and  fell  and 
stumbled  through  the  darkness  down  over  the  grade 
until  he  banged  into  the  side  of  the  car--pitched 
there  like  it  had  come  down  from  the  heavens  and 
tried  to  land  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

"Grab  the  bag  out  a  there,"  Cowley  said, 
taking  a  flashlight  and  going  across  to  where 
the  body  of  the  dead  man  lay  on  the  ground.  He 
shined  the  light  on  the  man's  chest  to  take  the 
gold  necklace  but  stopped  short  when  the  light 
hit  it.  On  the  end  of  the  chain  was  a  large  gold 
crucifix,  glinting  as  the  light  struck  it.  He 
stood  there  frozen,  staring  down  at  it. 

"It's  locked  up  tight,"  Blotner  said  breath- 
lessly, bringing  the  case  around  to  where  Cowley 
stood  staring  silently  down  at  the  corpse.  "Give 
me  your  knife." 

Cowley  obeyed  without  a  word,  fishing  the 
knife  from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  to  Blotner. 
Blotner  took  it  and  buried  it  in  the  top  of  the 
black  case.  He  ripped  it  lengthwise,  and  then 
turning  it  upside  down,  he  shook  it  viciously. 
Out  onto  the  ground  poured  dozens  of  small  green, 
pocket-size  books. 

■    Blotner  flipped  his  flashlight  on  them  and 
flung  the  case  away,  horrified.  Jerking  the  light 
across  to  where  the  corpse  lay,  it  ran  across  the 
bloody  pinstripe  suit  and  reflected  off  the 
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crucifix  that  lay  on  the  chest.  "Oh,  Gawd, 
it's  a  preacher,"  Blotner  said  in  a  hoarse, 
shaking,  trembling  voice.  "We  killed  a  preacher! 
Oh  Gawd,  Cowley  we  killed  a  preacher!" 

But  Cowley  was  not  listening.  He  was  running 
past  the  car.  Blotner  followed  him,  the  two  of 
them  scrambling  back  up  the  hill  toward  the  truck, 
leaving  the  preacher  there  on  the  ground  with  the 
little  green  Bibles  fluttering  in  the  night  air. 
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Slot  B  Reason 


Walking  in  Maine  once 

on  a  back  road  away  from  things, 

feeling  wet,  all  washed  in  orange  September, 

rain  and  leaves. 

And  once,  in  Iowa, 

this  mad  little  teacher 

waved  his  hands  and  said, 

"reasons!  reasons? 

there  must  be  reasons, 

you  like  it;  you  hate  it;  you  feel; 

and  there  must  be  some  reason" 

some  cold,  logical, 

fold  flap  A  into  slot  B  reason. 

But  walking  in  Maine  once 

i  remember  reeling,  being  drunk 

all  morning, 

until   i   threw  up  on  the  rocks 

and  passed  out  for  an  hour, 

dreaming  a  drunk  dream 

about  an  ostrich  with  electric-yellow  feathers 

the  finest  hour  of  life, 

i  was  too  drunk  to  recall  for  years. 


Paul   Hicks 
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Christ  Upon  the  Veldt 


We  know  no  terror  here, 

like  children  know  in  darkness 

and  old  men  know  in  clocks. 

We  have  no  visions, 
no  dreams  to  haunt  us, 

no  ghosts  in  chains  to  rattle  around, 

only  dry  bones 

in  the  dust  upon  the  Veldt. 

We  go  upon  our  knees  for  no  One, 

to  prick  our  thighs  to  blood, 

to  scrape  our  shins  upon  the  scalding  sands 

We  are  the  terror  here, 

with  all  our  dripping 
all  our  scraping 
and  all  our  rattles 

rattling  off  old  thoughts,  old  threats 
in  a  dusted  over  place 
where  breath  is  hard. 

We  know  no  terror  here, 

where  Christ  came  once,  to  die  of  thirst, 

and  Pilate  left  his  footprints  in  the  sand. 


Paul  Hicks 
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Dramamine  Before  Departure 

In  my  dreams  there  are  waves 

that  come  in  from  the  ocean, 

and  are  green,  like  the  emerald-backed  frogs 

on  the  pond  at  my  father's  Vermont  farm. 

And  the  sleepy  old  sailor 

leans  against  the  portal 

and  only  wakes  to  chase  the  flys  away 

or  look  out  at  the  sea  from  time  to  time. 

The  children  scribble  on  the  cabin 
the  long  white  words  of  curses 
that  he  cannot  read-- 
though  he  washes  them  away  each  day. 

In  the  mornings  he  eats  fish 
that  he  catches  in  the  nets 
which  hang  along  the  starboard  side, 
walking  out  at  evening 
along  beside  the  coming  surf 
with  a  child  that  has  my  face; 
he  kills  the  fish  with  clubs 
and  throws  them  in  a  sack. 

In  my  dreams  there  are  nights 

when  the  waves  crash  on  the  sides, 

and  roll  the  house  about  like  a  feather 

that  jumps  along  in  front 

of  my  mother's  broom. 

And  the  sleepy  old  sailor 

never  even  turns 

or  seems  to  notice  all  the  rolling 

as  the  storm  moves  closer  in 

and  tosses  taller  waves 

across  the  portside  planking 

down  upon  the  decks. 

Out  across  the  havens 

the  children  who  wrote  upon  the  cabin 

are  all  just  quiet  and  sleeping, 

except  the  child  who  wears  my  face: 

who  sits  up  in  the  bunk 

and  looks  down  at  the  sleepy  sailor's  face, 

listens  to  the  storm,  waiting  for  that  wave 

to  come  and  wash  them  far  apart 

and  jar  him  wide  awake. 
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What  Would  You  Tell  Me 


Should  i  come  to  it  again 
what  will  you  tell  me? 

Will  you  tell  me 

that  the  world  has  gone  to  hell, 

that  the  stinch  is  bad. 

i  know;  i  know. 

Would  you  say  that 

the  bathtub  runs  over  on  the  floor 

and  my  life  is  lying  in  it,  face  down, 

floating,  sucking  water. 

that  too,  i  know. 

Would  you  say  anything  at  all, 

in  your  half  sick  voice 

that  comes  to  me  through  the  water, 

through  the  years, 

tearing  out  of  the  wallpaper, 

grating  across  the  rafters  above  the  bathroom, 

like  mice  coughing  up  some  half  digested  cheese 


Paul  Hicks 
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Etchings  Within 


In  distance  near  you  come  to  me, 
Flipping  through  glimmerings  of  days  behind 
I  find  you  captured  on  prints  of  time 
Though  no  more  clearly  than  etchings  within. 

Yesterday's  cherished  hopes  still  glow 
Though  paths  may  lead  round  different  streams, 
My  heart  recalls  those  oft-shared  dreams 
As  friends  revealed  their  souls'  designs. 

Never  will  sunsets  erase  my  love 
Which  grew  through  tears  and  smiles  -  and  rain; 
I  beckon  destiny  leave  part  of  you  remain 
Forever  woven  into  the  fabric  of  my  life. 


Linda  Leach 


Where  Light  Goes 


Someone  was  screaming  --  i| 

He  hoped  they  would  stop  |^ 

They  could  not  silence  the  hiss  of  the  respirator,! 

Nor  quiet  the  clicks  and  clacks  of  the  others.    } 

The  light  glowed  red,  dimmed  and  glowed  again  -- 

An  insistent  summoning  unheeded 

For  once  her  soul  had  begun  its  departure. 

It  never  noticed  the  call  at  all. 

Tomorrow,  he  thought,  give  me  until  tomorrow 

Then  go,  but  wait  for  now. 

But  the  night  closed  in  where  day  had  been 

And  she  went  --  wherever  light  goes. 


Linda  Leach 
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Hope 
Linda  Leach 


As  she  sat  silently  in  the  dim  waiting  room, 
the  insistent  clickings  of  the  heart  monitor  and 
the  sweetish  scent  of  anesthetic  gave  Hope  a 
strange  gnawing  sadness.   It  seemed  that  not  only 
Cin's  life  was  coming  to  an  end,  but  also  the  dying 
of  everything  Hope  had  believed  about  the  world. 
She  could  look  through  the  polished  window  that 
separated  her  from  the  intensive  care  room,  and  see 
Cin  lying  there,  so  hushed  now  and  fragile.  She 
had  been  here  for  hours,  but  Cin  had  not  moved. 
Hope  turned  away.  The  clock  on  the  cream-colored 
wall  showed  eight-fifteen.  The  nurse  was  due  back 
in  forty-five  minutes  to  check  the  glucose  and  all 
those  machines  that  were  keeping  Cin  alive. 

Before  Hope  had  seated  herself  on  the  bulky 
brown  sofa  in  the  corner  of  the  waiting  room,  she 
was  deep  in  recollections  of  the  last  few  months 
happenings. 

Hope  twirled  the  straw  in  her  pepsi  as  she 
sat,  half-listening,  to  one  of  Cin's  tirades. 

"I  tell  you,  I'm  fed  up  with  that  fruitcake 
nun  who's  running  Telton  High!  She'll  push  me  too 
far  one  day.  Can  you  imagine  being  required  to  go 
to  mass!  I  mean  really!!  I  have  my  rights  you  know. 

"Mmmm,"  Hope  continued  staring  into  her  glass. 

I 

"Sure,  I  guess  it's  a  bit  much  ranting  about 
Sis  Hobitson  this  way,  but  she's  only  the  beginning. 
Just  because  I  was  brought  up  in  that  god-forsaken 
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orphanage  makes  everyone  think  they  can  tell  me 
what  to  do!  No  way.  Things  aren't  gonna  get  any 
better,  but  I'll  sure  make  the  most  of  it  until 
we  blow  each  other  up.  ,  .Hope?  Hope,  are  you 
listening  to  me?" 

"Huh?  Oh.  .  o  ah,  I'm  sorry,  Cin,  I  just 
seem  to  be  somewhere  else.  What  were  you  saying?" 

"Forget  it  kid,  it's  not  important." 

She  was  offended  now,  Hope  could  tell.  It  was 
Cin's  turn  to  stare  into  her  drink  and  Hope  looked 
at  her  friend's  angry  countenance.  Sandy  hair, 
kinked  in  the  latest  frizz,  framed  an  oval  face, 
which  at  the  moment  had  flaming  r^d  cheeks,  a 
furrowed  brow,  and  sparking  eyes.  Although  her 
frame  was  slight,  she  had  the  temper  of  a  lioness 
deprived  of  her  whelps.  She  had  changed  so  since 
they  had  met  in  grade  school.   It  wasn't  the 
orphanage  or  school,  it  was  Cin.  Her  clothes, 
her  make-up,  her  talk.  .  .  so  different.  She  had 
started  this  after  she  heard  about  Chris,  Cin's 
brother,  the  only  relative  she  had,  getting  killed 
in  the  conflict  over  in  Pakistan.  She  had  acted 
crazy  for  awhile.  She  ranted  about  war  and  death 
and  the  end  of  the  world.  Now  she  had  emerged  as 
this.  .  ,  this  bitter,  selfish  person. 

"Sorry  to  break  up  your  concentration,  Hope, 
but  I've  got  a  Youth  Rights  Rally  to  attend  this 
afternoon.  I'll  drop  you  home." 

"Oh,  yeah  thanks." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  and  get  to  know  the 
group?" 
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"Ah,  no,  not  tonight.  .  .  homework.  I've  got 
some  homework." 

"Go  ahead!  Live  in  your  little  bubble!  It'll 
burst  someday  and  take  you  down  with  it.  The 
world's  going  nowhere  fast  buddy.  You  cling  to 
things  that  don't  even  exist  anymore." 

The  car  screeched  out  of  the  driveway  leaving 
Hope  stung  by  Cin's  remarks.  What  was  happening  to 
their  friendship?  What  was  wrong  with  her?  Was 
the  world  today  really  that  different  from  that  of 
yesterday?  They  were  hoping  for  world  peace.  They 
were  even  going  to  start  dismantling  nuclear  weapons. 
Everything  would  work  out.  Nothing  was  too  wrong, 
yet,  to  be  straightened  out.  She  did  not  want  to 
think  about  it.  She  remembered  getting  lost  once 
when  she  was  four,  out  in  the  woods  behind  her 
grandfather's  farm.  She  had  cried  and  cried,  but 
soon  her  dad  found  her,  and  everything  was  all 
right.  She  had  snuggled  against  him  and  shut  her 
eyes.  Peace  returned.  Everything  was  the  same. 

Hope  turned  away  from  the  driveway,  crossed 
the  lawn,  and  entered  the  house. 

1 

■'    "Mom,  I'm  home!  I'll  be  in  my  room  if  you 
need  me." 

Picking  up  one  of  the  toy  Koalas  in  her 
collection,  Hope  stroked  its  furry  coat  with  slender, 
veil -shaped  hands.  "What  do  you  think,  Creampuff? 
\re  we  all  just  sliding  into  nothing?"  Glassy  eyes 
stared  mutely  into  hers.  Tenderly,  she  replaced 
it  on  the  polished  maple  dresser  top.  She  situated 
it  first  on  one  side  and  then  the  other,  stepping 
Dack  to  get  a  better  view.  Finally  satisfied,  she 
grinned  to  herself  and  bent  to  tweak  the  tiny 
animal's  velvety  ear. 
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When  she  lifted  her  head,  she  automatically 
brought  her  hand  to  her  black,  shoulder  length 
hair.  She  looked  into  the  mirror,  and  stared 
placidly  at  the  reflection  that  was  looking  back 
at  her.  Without  dropping  her  gaze,  Hope  pulled 
a  wicker  chair  close  to  the  dresser.  As  she  sat 
down,  she  propped  her  face  up  between  her  hands 
and  became  enveloped  in  the  reflected  image.  Huge 
eyes  of  brilliant  emerald  hid  themselves  behind  brigh 
multi-colored  glasses.  Full  brows,  arched  softly 
over  her  eyes,  complimented  her  high  cheekbones. 
"Well,"  her  quiet,  lilting  voice  broke  the  silence, 
"my  nose  is  kind  of  cute."  She  smiled  wryly  to 
herself.  Seeing  the  image  smile,  made  Hope  lift 
her  hand  to  touch  the  full  rosy  lips,  and  then 
pinch  her  smooth  cheeks,  to  give  them  a  touch  of 
color. 

She  dropped  her  hands  into  her  lap,  and 
continued  to  stare,  transfixed.  "Dull,  that's 
what  Cin  said,  dull!"  What  had  Cin  asserted? 
"Do  something  to  yourself  Hope!  God!  What's  with 
you?  You're  living  in  another  century.  I  know 
what  you're  going  through  kid.  You  remember  when 
I  used  to  be  like  you,  but  I've  changed  now.  I've 
changed  just  like  everyone  else.  I  don't  need 
anyone.  I  don't  need  to  stand  by  any  laws  my 
parents,  whoever  they  are,  would  have  set  down  for 
me!"  With  that  Cin  had  sneered,  dropped  her 
cosmetic  kit  beside  Hope,  turned  sharply  on  her 
heels,  and  slammed  out  the  door. 

Hope  reached  into  one  of  her  dresser  drawers, 
and  pulled  out  the  macrame  bag,  dumping  its 
contents  on  the  polished  top.   Not,  of  course, 
that  make-up  would  have  her  acting  like  the  new 
Cin,  but  it  might  get  her  face  into  the  part. 
Why,  she  thought  as  she  pulled  the  sweater  she  was 
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wearing  tightly  across  her  breasts,  she  would  have 
to  take  all  her  clothes  in  two  or  three  sizes  to 
get  them  as  tight  as  what  Cin  was  wearing.  Was 
Cin  right? 

Hope  sighed  as  she  picked  up  a  tube  of  lip 
gloss  that  Cin  had  left.  Grimacing  at  the  color, 
she  curiously  glanced  at  the  shade,  "Crimson 
Delight?  Oh,  wow!"  she  mumbled  to  herself.  She 
covered  her  lips  with  the  gaudy  color,  until  she 
was  certain  they  would  glow  in  the  dark.  She 
applied  thick  mascara,  rich  blue  eyeshadow,  and 
dark  rouge.  On  a  spurt  of  impishness,  she  drew 
a  small  beauty  mark  slightly  below  the  left  corner 
of  her  mouth.  Still  holding  the  pencil  in  her 
hand,  she  again  searched  her  face.  Slowly,  tears 
pooled  in  her  eyes  and  spilled  down  over  her  cheeks. 
She  grabbed  a  kleenex  and  fiercely  began  rubbing 
at  the  thick  coat  of  cosmetics  she  had  added  to 
the  trace  of  make-up  she  usually  wore. 

"I  can't,  Cin!"  she  exclaimed  as  she  looked 
Igloomily  at  her  smudged  reflection.  "I  can't  be 
Hike  you,  or  anyone  else!  "To  your  own  self  be 
itrue."  I  don't  know  how  to  act  like  you,  and  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  you  are  right.  There  are 
still  people  who  need  each  other.  We  will  survive! 
jYou  must  be  wrong!" 

Hope  ran  from  the  room.  She  hoped  that  by 
leaving  the  face  of  the  mirror,  she  could  also 
leave  behind  the  questions  that  it  had  provoked. 
She  had  to  get  a  grip  on  herself.  Cin  was  getting 
to  her. 

The  next  day  Hope  had  avoided  Cin.  She  thought 
that  by  staying  away  from  Cin's  influence  she  could 
lold  onto  the  things  she  believed  in:  love,  peace. 
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happiness,  .  .  a  reason  to  live.  Certainly  she 
did  not  see  the  future  as  destruction,  violence, 
immorality  and  the  bomb  as  a  final  end  of  all 
stress. 

The  growing  gap  between  Hope's  and  Cin's 
friendship  could  not  seem  to  be  bridged.  Hope 
refused  to  even  listen  to  what  Cin  had  professed 
as  truth. 

"No,  Cin,  not  tonight.  I've  got  a  chemistry 
test  coming  up  tomorrow,"  she  mumbled  into  the 
mouthpiece  as  she  traced  lines  in  the  fur  of  one 
of  her  Koalas,  "No,  not  tomorrow  either,  ah.  .  . 
Mom  wanted  me  to  run  some  errands  for  her.  What? 
No,  I'm  not  putting  you  off.  I'm  just,  ah,  I'm 
busy  this  week.  Huh?  Oh,  sure,  talk  to  you  later. 

She  replaced  the  receiver  in  its  cradle.  She 
was  aware  of  a  twinge  starting  right  at  the  bottom 
of  her  throat.  She  appeased  the  feeling  by 
immediately  going  to  the  desk  and  opening  her 
chemistry  book.  She  couldn't  help  it  if  she  didn'1 
like  to  be  around  Cin  anymore.  She  was  tired  of 
being  grilled  by  her.  Tired  of  trying  to  think. 
Not  wanting  to  think  about  the  rapidly  changing 
world  around  her.  She  shouldn't  hang  around  Cin's 
type  anyway.  What  would  her  parents  think?  Why, 
Cin  had  become  some  kind  of  creature  from  a  bad 
fairy  tale.  It  seemed  all  the  kids  at  school 
were  getting  messed  up  like  her,  too.  Even  Rhonda^ 
the  silent,  pimply- faced,  wall -flower  of  the  class; 
had  moved  in  with  some  guy,  or  dude  as  Cin  called 
him.  Cin!  Cin!  Could  she  never  got  her  out  of 
her  mind? 

She  stared  at  her  chemistry,  NH^,  NaCl ,  PO«c 
She  felt  the  letter  all  spinning  and  jumbling  in  he 
mind.  She  felt  so  tired.  .  .  so  sleepy.  ,  . 
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The  vibrant  noises  echoed  through  her  head 
from  where  she  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  damp  hole. 
She  could  see  the  shadows  gliding  back  and  forth 
in  time  to  the  rolling  music.  She  forced  her 
tired  body  to  move;  Hope  stood  up;  her  head  spun 
so  rapidly  that  she  had  to  cling  to  the  clammy 
wall  of  her  "prison"  for  support. 

Her  black  hair  hung  damply  on  her  face  and 
clung  to  her  neck.  A  musty  odor  of  mold  surrounded 
her.  She  must  get  air.  .  .  must  get  out.  She 
inched  her  hands  carefully  over  the  wall.  Hope 
managed  to  find  some  small  crevices  to  serve  as 
footholds  as  she  made  her  escape.  She  kept 
wondering  how  she  had  gotten  here?  She  was  sure 
the  people  up  there  did  not  know  she  was  down  here, 
or  they  would  help  her.  The  rocks  tore  her  hands 
as  she  desperately  made  her  way  up.  Everything 
was  black  and  hidden.  She  yelled  for  help,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  hear  her.  Finally,  her  hands 
reached  the  top.  Just  a  few  more  footholds  and 
she  would  -  "oof"  -  the  rock  crumbled  from  under 
her  feet.  Quickly  Hope  threw  her  arms  up  out  of 
the  hole,  supporting  her  weight  with  her  elbows. 
She  gritted  her  teeth  as  her  feet  sought  for  some 
crevice.  Her  arms  and  shoulders  ached  under  the 
strain.  "Oh,  God,  somebody  help  me!"  At  last  her 
right  foot  lodged  in  a  small  nook.  Carefully  she 
put  the  pressure  of  her  weight  on  it.  .  .  it  held, 
but  she  could  not  move. 

I    "Help!  Somebody,  help!  Help!" 

But  the  swaying  bodies  never  paused  or  looked 
her  way.  She  squinted  her  eyes,  and  looked  at 
them.  The  music  roared,  nearly  deafened  her,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  notice  its  volume.  Gradually, 
her  vision  focused  under  the  flickering  torches. 
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Cold  perspiration  trickled  down  her  back,  her 
stomach  tightened  with  horror. 

"My  God!  You  aren't  human!  What  are  you?" 
her  voice  sounded  strangely  choked. 

The  torso  was  human,  each  wet  and  glistening, 
the  hips  and  legs  covered  in  matted  black  hair, 
the  feeto  .  ,  cloven  hooves.  But,  the  heads «  .  . 
the  head  was  that  of  a  jackal!  She  could  not 
mistake  the  narrow  tawny  head  with  its  pointed 
muzzle.  The  muzzle  of  each  of  these.  .  ,  these 
things  was  smeared  bright  red,  the  teeth  smiled  as 
they  dripped  with  fresh  blood,  the  eyes  glittered. 

Gurgling  noises  were  all  that  she  could  utter. 
Hope  felt  numb  with  fear,  but  she  could  not  tear 
her  eyes  away  from  them.  Some  were  holding  shiny 
knives,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  they  would 
suddenly  lurch  at  one  of  the  beasts  and  stab  it. 
Over  and  over  their  blades  sank  beneath  the  flesh. 
Dark  blades  stained  with  blood  were  raised  above 
the  quivering  body.  The  creature  moaned  with  pain, 
and  then,  like  a  pack  of  strays  that  surround  a 
cornered  alley  cat,  the  bodies  would  close  in 
around  it  and  fall  upon  it. 

They  killed  at  random.  ,  .  as  if  no  one  was 
important o  .  .  nothing  mattered.  Even  the  ones 
who  held  the  knives  could  be  killed. 

The  music  seem  to  become  louder  and  louder. 
The  bodies  swayed  faster  and  faster.  They  were  in 
a  frenzy.  .  .  killing--feasting--hating.  .  . 

Then  one  of  them  turned  its  horrid  face  toward 
her,  as  if  it  had  known  she  was  there  all  the  time. 
Its  eyes  gleamed,  mocking  her  panic.  Hope  could 
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not  move  away.  Its  hot,  rancid  breath  floated 
against  her  cheek.  She  tried  to  scream,  but  could 
not.  It  jerked  her  up  out  of  the  pit;  Hope  tried 
to  run,  but  she  could  not  run.  She  cowered 
against  the  wall  of  the  dark  cave.  It  moved 
steathily  toward  her.  .  .  closer.  .  .  closer,  its 
hot  body  nearly  touching  ehrs.  .  .  And  then,  then 
she  saw  her  and  knew  her.  .  .  it  was  Cin!  She  had 
turned  into  one  of  these  beasts.  Everyone  had.  .  . 
They  were  all  the  same;  she  was  the  one  who  was 
different.  Hope  fell  to  the  ground,  crouching, 
holding  her  knees  tightly  against  her  chest.  Then 
Cin's  jackal  face  began  to  laugh.  The  sounds 
echoed  through  the  chamber  before  being  swallowed 
up  into  the  music. 

"Cin?"  her  voice  squeaked  out.  "Cin,  we're 
good,  basically  I  mean.  Truth  will  stand.  The 
world  will  get  better;  you'll  see,  no  wars,  no 
bombs,  no  killing.  .  ." 

Again  Cin  laughed,  as  if  mocking  her  childish 
beliefs,  mocking  everything  that  she  had  stood 
for.  .  .  believed  in. 

"Never!"  a  husky,  rasping  voice  from  somewhere 
uttered.  The  beasts  took  up  the  word  and  chanted 
it  to  the  music. 

Cin,  slowly  pulled  the  blade  from  her  waistband 
Her  eyes  glittered.  Again  she  began  laughing. 
She  brought  the  steel  closer  and  closer  to  Hope's 
throat.  .  .  The  monstrous  faces  closed  in  around 
her.  .  .  . 

"No!"  she  jerked  upright  at  the  desk.  She 
trembled  as  she  switched  on  the  desk  light.  It 
was  past  eight-thirty.  She  had  dozed  off. 
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A  dreamo  .    .   only  a  dream.  She  remembered  having 
felt  just  this  way  once  before.  It  was  when  she 
and  Ronnie,  a  neighborhood  friend,  had  decided  to 
do  something  fun  on  one  July  afternoon.  She  must 
have  been  about  six,  old  enough  to  know  better. 
She  remembered  helping  Ronnie  line  the  tiny  yellov^ 
and  green  cowboys  and  Indians  inside  the  windows 
of  her  plastic  doll  house.  As  he  set  the  tiny 
house  on  fire,  the  plastic  figures  had  seemed  to 
stare  at  her  with  hatred,  blaming  her  for  their 
predicament.  When  the  flames  touched  them,  they 
had  melted  into  bright  puddles  of  color  and  drippe 
down  the  front  of  the  blazing  doll  house.  She 
had  begun  to  scream  by  then,  and  had  run  away 
from  the  accusing,  identical  faces. 

What  was  happening?  Was  she  wrong?  Would 
things  only  get  worse  as  Cin  had  insinuated? 
Oh,  God! 

It  had  been  about  two  months  later  that  Hope 
had  received  the  call  from  Dr.  Moore.  She  had 
been  standing  at  the  living  room  window,  watching 
the  bitter  January  winds  tear  mercilessly  through 
the  bare  oaks  standing  in  the  front  yard.  The 
trees  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  wind's  harshness, 
and  the  slate-like  sky. 

Hope  could  not  believe  it  when  the  doctor 
told  her  about  Cin's  tragic  accident.  The  car, 
skidding  on  the  ice,  had  careened  out  in  front  of 
a  semi . 

"An  accident?  Where?  How  did  you  get  my 
number?  I  see,  no,  she  doesn't  have  any  family.  . 
How  is  she?.  .  .  I  don't  understand  those  medical 
terms.  .  ,  oh,  God!  Will  she  ever  regain  conscioi 
ness?  Yes,  I  would  like  to.  .  .  what  was  that  roc 
number?  She  held  the  phone  to  her  ear  with  her 
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shoulder  as  she  scratched  the  number  down  on  the 
back  of  the  phone  book.  "Yes,  I  will.  .  .  bye." 

Hope's  eyes  turned  back  to  the  dividing 
window.  She  watched  the  lights  on  the  machines 
that  were  holding  life  in  Cin's  body.  In  the 
window  she  could  see  her  own  relfection.  Her  face 
looked  pinched  and  white.  Dark  circles  underlined 
her  eyes  and  disappeared  into  the  disheveled  strands 
of  hair  that  hung  around  her  face.  She  raked  her 
fingers  tiredly  through  her  hair. 

"What's  happening  to  me?"  she  asked  to  the 
empty  room  with  its  erect-backed  chairs  standing 
at  attention.  "Where  is  life  taking  us?"  Then, 
more  determindedly,  "Why  it's  taking  us  where  we 
allow  it  to,  that's  where.  We  can  better  life  only 
if  we  work  at  it;  hold  back  the  tide  of  things 
sweeping  up  apart." 

The  Tel  ton  Daily  Bulletin  lay  folded  on  the 
glass  coffee  table.  She  absently  picked  it  up, 
her  glance  flickered  across  the  headlines. 

RUSSIA  DECLARES  WAR  ON  U.S. 
NUCLEAR  BOMBINGS  FEARED 
CRIME  RATE  UP  89%  84  DIE  IN  SABOTAGED 

OVER  LAST  YEAR  OCEAN  LINER 

She  dropped  it  to  the  floor,  as  though  it  had 
burned  her  fingers.  Had  we  become  our  own  enemies. 
She  was  afraid  to  think. 

Cold  air,  as  though  someone  had  suddenly 
thrown  her  out  into  January's  arms,  surrounded  her. 
She  peered  outside  into  the  winter  sky,  quivering. 
A  storm  was  brewing. 

Glancing  down  at  the  fallen  newspaper  a  section 
in  quotes  caught  her  eye:   "You  are  a  child  of  the 
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universe,  no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars; 
you  have  a  right  to  be  here.  And  whether  or  not 
it  is  clear  to  you,  no  doubt  the  universe  is 
unfolding  as  it  should.  ..." 

Sighing  aloud,  Hope  rubbed  her  hand  across 
her  eyes.  So  many  questions,  pressures.  .  .  who 
was  right? 

The  clicking  of  the  machines  quickened 
catching  her  attention.  Hope  pushed  her  face  to 
the  window.  Cin's  lips  were  moving,  ever  so  slightlj, 
She  could  see  the  red  emergency  light  flashing 
insistently.  Hope  slipped  into  the  room  and  stood 
beside  Cin's  bed.  She  had  not  meant  to  betray  her 
searching  friend.  She  just  hadn't  figured  out 
her  own  mind.  "Please  forgive  my  lack  of  under- 
standing, Cin.  I  should  have  stood  by  you,  helped 
you  see,  let  you  lean  on  me  more,  but  now.  .  .  A 
tear  slid  down  the  arc  of  her  lashes,  halted 
momentarily  on  the  top,  and  then  dropped  onto  the 
white  laundered  sheet.  Hope  clasped  the  moist 
white  hand  between  the  two  of  hers,  and  although 
Cin  could  not  understand  her  words  Hope  prayed 
that  her  friend  could  feel  her  love. 

"Hope?"  Cin's  fading  voice  asked.  "Where's 
Hope.  ..." 

"I  am  here.  .  .  I  will  always  be  here." 
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The  False  Face 

My  hard  and  unfeeling  personality 

fooled  even  you, 

a  most  classy  person. 

You  think 

that  I  know  exactly  what  I  want 

because 

I  am  so  damned  independent. 

But  if  you  take  away 

my  halloween  mask, 

you  will  find 

a  most  delicate  child, 

scared, 

underneath. 

Susan  Willis 
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Julie's  Darkness 
Allison  Jacobs 


The  screaming  went  on  and  on,  echoing  in  her 
mind,  growing  louder,  becoming  monotonous.  Make 
it  stop!  Please,  stop!  Then  she  was  running, 
running  to  escape,  running  to  hide  from  the  screaming 
Hands  plucked  at  her,  slowing  her  down.  She  hid 
in  the  darkness  of  the  shadows  and  found  relief  at 
last.  But  it  found  her  again,  attacked  again.  She 
was  running,  her  legs  straining  with  the  effort, 
her  breathing  labored.  A  fog  enveloped  her,  a 
thick,  fluffy  fog,  one  that  protects  the  valley 
from  the  morning  sun.  The  fog  seemed  to  pick  her 
up  and  she  floated  effortlessly.  The  fog  carried 
her  easily,  holding  her  comfortably,  like  a  mother 
holds  her  child.  She  relaxed,  secure  at  last. 
Then  it  became  a  dark,  sinister  fog,  one  that 
clings  to  the  swamps  after  a  heavy  rain.  The 
comforting  arms  were  gone  and  she  was  falling, 
somersaulting  toward  a  darkness  below. 

Julie  jerked  upright,  her  heart  thumping 
furiously.  She  felt  the  face  of  the  clock:  3:45. 
Trying  to  calm  her  flying  pulse,  she  lay  back 
upon  the  pillows.  It  was  the  same  dream.  Ever 
since  the  accident  it  had  tormented  her.  It  had 
been  weeks;  things  were  going  back  to  normal. 
Except.  .  . 

"Dwelling  on  the  past  won't  change  what 
happened,"  she  sighed. 

She  was  still  awake  when  the  alarm  sounded 
at  7:30.  She  swung  her  legs  to  the  floor,  dreading 
the  coming  day.  The  floor  was  cool  and  smooth  to 
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her  bare  feet.  Searching  for  her  slippers  with 
her  feet J  she  reached  for  her  robe.  It  wasn't 
there«  Panic  overwhelmed  her  as  her  frantic  hands 
failed  to  find  it. 

"Damn!" 

Tears  of  helplessness,  frustration,  and  anger, 
because  of  the  unfairness  of  it  all,  were  dammed 
up  inside  of  her,  threatening  to  overflow.  But 
she  fought  them,  and  the  temptation  to  call  for 
help.  Biting  her  lip,  she  continued  the  search. 
Groping  for  the  bedpost,  she  took  a  few  stumbling 
like  a  toddler  who  has  fallen  and  is  now  afraid 
that  the  floor  will  betray  him  again.  Julie  sank 
to  her  knees  and  ran  her  fingers  cautiously  along 
the  floor  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  She  felt  the 
fabric  of  her  robe  and  jerked  it  towards  her. 
Rising,  she  quickly  sought  the  sleeves  and  thrust 
in  her  arms.  Once  securely  enfolded  in  her  robe, 
she  sighed,  then  turned  her  attention  to  reaching 
the  bathroom. 

She  knew  it  was  straight  ahead.  All  she  had 
to  do  was  take  a  few  steps.  Stretching  her  arms 
in  front  of  her,  she  took  a  step.  Maybe  if  I  close 
my  eyes  it  will  be  easier,  she  thought.  Three 
more  steps  and  she  was  there.  Leaning  against  the 
door  frame,  she  took  a  deep  breath.  She  splashed 
cool  water  on  her  face,  then  fumbled  for  the 
brush.  As  she  stood  carefully  brushing  her  hair, 
the  brush  stopped  in  mid-stroke.  Julie  stood 
there,  facing  what  she  knew  was  the  mirror,  but 
there  was  only  darkness.  Her  eyes  quickly  squeezed 
tightly  together,  as  if  to  hold  back  the  memories 
that  surged  behind  them.  Julie's  whispered  "No" 
was  lost  in  a  gasping  sob.  She  willed  herself  to 
take  long,  deep  breaths,  fighting  the  pain  that 
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threatened  to  overwhelm  her.  Stiffening  her  jaw, 
she  slid  her  hands  along  the  wall  until  she 
reached  the  door.  She  finally  found  the  stairs, 
using  the  wall  of  the  upstairs  hallway  as  a  guide. 
Her  hand  circled  the  railing  in  an  iron  grip. 
She  stood  on  the  top  step  with  the  stairs  seemingly 
moving  beneath  her  feet.  Fear  possessed  her, 
consuming  the  little  confidence  she  had.  A  dull 
ache  throbbed  in  the  back  of  her  head.  She  swallowed 
hard  and  tried  to  move,  but  her  wobbly  knees 
refused  to  bend.  She  forced  herself  to  move  and 
the  first  step  met  her  foot  easily.  Her  confidence 
slowly  re-emerged  as  step  followed  step.  Relief 
gradually  spread  although  the  pounding  continued 
in  her  head.  She  stood  for  a  moment,  slightly 
stunned,  a  sleepwalker  finding  herself  in  the  wrong 
place,  not  sure  of  what  to  do  next. 

"Good  morning,  Julie." 

The  voice  came  from  the  doorway.  She  wondered 
if  her  brother  had  watched  her  come  down  the  stairs. 
Had  he  seen  her  nearly  fall?  His  boots  clicked  on 
the  polished  floor  as  he  walked  over  and  took  her 
elbow. 

"Let's  have  breakfast  on  the  patio.  Dad's 
gone  to  town  on  business,  so  it's  just  the  two  of 
us.  It'll  be  nice  to  eat  outside.  It's  a  beautiful 
morning." 

"Maybe  to  you,"  she  mumbled  darkly.  She  wasn't 
In  the  mood  for  Bobby's  cheerful  morning  chatter. 
Bobby  said  nothing,  but  led  her  out  the  sliding 
door.  After  directing  Julie  to  her  chair,  he 
pulled  out  his  own  chair,  the  legs  scraping  across 
the  concrete,  causing  Julie  to  wince. 
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"I'm  going  riding  later.  I  thought  I  might 
stop  by  the  pond  for  a  swim.  You  wanna  go?" 
Bobby's  voice  carried  a  tentative,  hopeful  note. 

Julie  nearly  choked  on  her  orange  juice. 
Why J  why  was  he  doing  this  to  her?  Didn't  he 
realize  how  painful  it  was,  knowing  she  could 
never  ride  again?  How  frightened  she  was  after 
the  accident?  Or  did  he  take  pleasure  in  twisting 
the  sharp  pain  of  the  accident  into  her  heart? 

"Julie,  you  can't  sit  around  here  feeling 
sorry  for  yourself  any  more.  I  know  this  sounds 
like  a  bunch  of  bull,  but  you  have  to  snap  out  of 
this.  It's  not  the  end  of  the  world.  You  may 
think  so,  but  it's  not."  Bobby  stood  up  in  one 
swift  motion,  glaring  at  her,  wishing  there  was 
something  he  could  do,  some  way  he  could  change 
things,  make  the  hurt  go  away.  Julie  sat  there, 
silent  tears  sliding  down  her  cheeks.  Bobby  swore 
softly  and  turned  his  back.  Julie's  words  came 
weakly. 

"Bobby  I'm  scared." 

He  took  her  hand  and  said,  "I  know.  Sis,  but 
you've  got  to  try.  You've  got  to  start  doing 
more  things  for  yourself." 

"I  know  that.  I  am  trying,  Bobby,  but  it's 
so  hard.  Bobby,  you  have  no  idea  what  it  is  like 
to  be  blind.  You  can't  understand  what  I'm  going 
through.  I  keep  hoping  that  I'll  wake  up  and 
realize  that  it  has  all  been  a  terrible,  terrible 
nightmare.  That  I  can  see  again.  But  it  goes  on 
and  on  and  on  .  o  .  »"  Her  voice  trailed  off. 
"Everything  is  so  dark.  .  .dark.  ..." 
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"Why  don't  you  let  Aunt  Martha  help  you  get 
into  some  jeans,  then  I'll  take  you  to  the  barn. 
Sunny  misses  you."  Bobby  hoped  that  mentioning 
her  horse  would  coax  her  into  going.  When  he  saw 
the  terror  on  her  face  he  knew  he  was  wrong. 

"All  right,  you  don't  have  to  go."  He  started 
towards  the  door.  Julie  jumped  up,  reaching 
frantically  for  him.  A  sudden  desperation 
controlled  her.  "Bobby,  Bobby,  please,  I  want  to 
go.  I  have  to  go!" 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Her  face  was 
ashen  and  for  a  moment  he  ^'eared  that  she  might 
faint.  He  grabbed  her  around  the  waist  and  led 
her  inside.  She  leaned  against  him  and  continued 
to  mumble,  "I  have  to  go.  I  have  to  go." 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  calmer  as  she 
walked  to  the  barn  with  Bobby.  As  the  wind  carried 
the  scent  of  hay  to  her,  she  realized  how  much  she 
had  missed  working  with  the  horses.  She  had 
thought  she  would  never  want  to  go  back  again. 
Sunny  knickered  as  Julie  arrived  at  the  stall. 
Julie  stroked  her  nose,  taking  pleasure  in  being 
with  her  old  friend. 

"Bobby,  hand  me  the  currying  brush,  then  leave 
us  alone." 

Bobby  hesitated,  not  sure  it  was  a  good  idea, 
then  handed  her  the  brush.  Julie  mumbled  a  thank 
you  as  she  opened  the  gate  and  went  in. 

After  brushing  furiously  for  several  minutes, 
Julie  let  the  brush  thud  to  the  ground.  She  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  wishing  to  block  the  coming 
tears;  the  tears  coming  quickly,  unexpectedly,  a 
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sudden  thunderstorm  raging  against  the  sky.  She 
stumbled  out  of  the  stall,  hands  searching  for  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  loft.  She  threw  herself  into 
the  hay,  waiting  for  the  tears  to  come.  But 
strangely,  the  storm  passed.  She  could  see  clearly 
in  her  mind's  eye  that  day  again  and  for  the  first 
time  she  didn't  stop  the  on-rush  of  memories.  The 
sky  a  beautiful,  cloudless  blue.  The  wind  whipping 
her  hair  as  Sunny  raced  across  the  fields.  Then 
rocks  of  the  ravine  screamed  below  her.  Darkness. 
Forever. 

Julie  bolted  upright.  She  sat  quietly,  the 
seconds  weighing  heavily  on  her  mind.  The  sweet 
smell  of  fresh  hay  engulfed  her;  she  enjoyed  the 
sharp  jabbings  of  the  straw  as  she  relaxed  in  the 
familiar  loft.  Memories  of  some  of  the  happy 
times  she  had  had  there  drifted  back.  She  could 
hear  the  clang  of  Sally's  cowbell  in  the  distance 
as  she  and  the  other  cattle  plodded  slowly  through 
the  pasture.  Below  her  Sunny  moved  uneasily  in 
her  stall.  Julie  soaked  in  the  peaceful ness  of  the 
scene,  some  of  the  pain  disappearing  as  she  explored 
the  sounds  around  her.  She  smiled  when  one  of  the 
chickens  clucked  noisily  nearby,  then  the  furious 
flapping  of  wings  told  her  that  her  feathered 
friend  had  returned  to  the  barnyard.  The  pungent 
odor  from  the  stalls  drifted  lazily  upward, 
carried  by  a  gentle  breeze  that  caressed  her  cheek. 
She  slowly  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  loft,  found 
the  ladder,  and  swung  her  legs  onto  the  first  rung. 
The  rough  wood  biting  into  the  flesh  of  her  hands 
was  somehow  soothing.  Sunny  nuzzled  her  hand  when 
she  re-entered  the  stall.  Julie's  hand  rubbed 
Sunny 's  forehead  softly.  Her  mane  was  coarse 
beneath  Julie's  fingers.  Julie's  palm  tingled, 
sending  shivers  up  her  arm,  as  she  carefully  slid 
her  hands  down  Sunny 's  neck  and  over  her  withers. 
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Julie  knelt  on  the  ground,  her  hands  continuing 
their  exploration  down  Sunny 's  powerful   legs. 
Rising,  Julie  looped  her  arms  around  Sunny 's  neck. 
She  buried  her  face  in  Sunny 's  mane  and  whispered, 
"It  wasn't  your  fault  Sunny."     Then,   "Maybe 
there's  hope  for  us  after  all." 
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Dreams 


Where  do  dreams  come  from? 

Are  they  plucked  from  the  sky 

Like  gauzy  butterflies, 

or  are  they 

brightly  packaged  baubles 

found  under  a  tree? 

What  fancies  are  dreams  made  of? 

A  fine  spun  gold 

of  tendrils  so  pure, 

or  perhaps 

a  luminous  diamond 

with  facets  of  filmy  brilliance. 

Yet  grasp  the  butterfly 

too  tightly,  and  its  fragile 

wings  are  crushed. 

And  though 

the  package  be  gayly  trimmed 

to  fit  expectations,  inside, 

all  is  sadly  bare. 

Gilt  threads  much  stretched 

can  easily  break, 

the  glitter  turned  to  tarnish, 

while  precious  gems, 

now  cold  and  hard, 

may  have  their  hidden  flaws. 


Amy  DeVal 
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Sanguine 

The  scorching  sun  burns 

down  upon  the  pale  bleached 

sand. 

Nothing  moves;  all  is  still. 

Harshness  attacks  the  air 

with  its  prickly  barbs. 

Death  now  appears  master, 

yet, 

in  one  small  unforgotten  corner, 

a  pulse  of  green  emerges 

to  stretch  and  grow, 

fighting  the  cruel  waste 

about  it. 

As  this  green  flag  strengthens, 

its  courage  expands  to  swallow 

the  barrenness. 

Hope  is  reborn. 

Amy  DeVal 
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Importunity 
Kathryn  Yount 


Worthy  came  to  live  with  the  Gains  when  Julie 
was  five  years  old.  Julie  remembered  going  to  the 
kennel  in  New  Jersey  where  there  were  many  dogs  of 
all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors.  Julie  and  her  baby 
sister,  Betsy,  romped  around  the  kennel  looking 
at  dogs  large  and  small,  but  Mama  and  Daddy  stayed 
in  front  of  one  particular  cage.  They  were  looking 
at  a  dog  they  called  a  Newfoundland. 

"Hey,  Monkeys!"  Their  father  called  them, 
"Come  here!  How  do  you  like  this  dog?" 

The  little  girls  ran  over  to  the  pen  where 
the  grown-ups  stood.  Julie  leaned  against  the 
chain  link  fence  and  peered  in.  A  huge,  black, 
furry  mother  lay  passively  on  the  concrete  floor 
while  five  black  puppies  chased  each  other  around 
her. 

"Mommy,"  Julie  said.  "Come  see  this  doggie! 
I  like  this  doggy  over  here.  Please  come  see  this 
once.  Mommy,  please!" 

"Leave  me  alone,  Julie.  I'll  talk  to  you 
later." 

"How  do  you  like  this  kind  of  dog,  Julie?" 
her  father  asked  her. 

"Its  okay.  But  Daddy  you  should  see  that 
one  over  there,  he's  so  cute!  And  Daddy,  he 
doesn't  have  a  Mommy,  He's  all  by  hisself." 
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"Himself,  Julie,"  her  mother  corrected. 

"Himself,  He's  all  by  himself.  Daddy, 
Please  come  see!" 

"I  want  to  see,"  Betsy  said. 

Julie  took  her  sister's  hand  and  they  ran 
over  to  another  cage  where  a  small  grey  dog 
peered  out  at  them  with  big,  sad  eyes. 

"Look  at  this  doggy,  Betsy.  He's  all  alone. 
He  doesn't  have  a  Mommy.  His  Mommy's  gone  and  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters  are  gone." 

"Where 'd  they  go?" 

"Somebody  bought  them." 

"They  go  bye-bye?" 

"Um-hmm.  They  went  away.  Now  he  needs 
somebody  to  buy  him,  too." 

"We  buy  him!  We  buy  this  doggy.  Mommy, 
come  here!" 

"Girls,  we've  decided  to  buy  a  Newfoundland 
puppy.  Come  see  the  one  we've  chosen.  You'll 
like  her." 

"No,  Mommy,  We  want  this  one  over  here. 
Please  come  see  him." 

"Not  now,  dear.  Our  puppy's  papers  must  be 
signed  right  now.  Come  stand  over  here  and  be 
good.  Don't  make  so  much  noise!" 
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Julie  and  Betsy  stood  by  their  parents  and 
looked  at  the  little  grey  dog.     Julie  whispered 
to  Betsy,   "Look,  everybody's  sad.     We're  sad 
'cause  we  want  that  grey  puppy.     The  grey  puppy's 
sad   'cause  he  wants  us.     And  that  black  puppy's 
sad   'cause  he  wants  to  stay  with  his  Mommy.     And 
look  at  the  Mommy!     She  got  up  and  wants  to  come 
over  here.     She  wants  her  baby  back." 

Betsy  looked  at  her  with  wide  eyes  and  didn't 
say  a  word. 


It  was  almost  a  month  before  the  family  had 
settled  on  a  name  for  their  new  member.     Julie 
and  Betsy  had  been  calling  her  Blackie  for  weeks. 
One  Thursday  evening  Daddy  announced  the  puppy's 
name  would  be  Worthy,  short  for  Seaworthy.     The 
children  still   called  her  Blackie  in  secret,   but 
eventually  they  came  to  call   her  Worthy,   too. 


In  the  Spring  the  Gains  moved  to  Kentucky. 
Worthy  was  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  and  she 
loved  having  a  yard  to  play  in. 

One  day  she  was  playing  with  a  bunch  of 
children  in  the  drive  way.     Julie  looked  out  and 
saw  the  children  racing  their  tricycles  and 
wagons  up  and  down  the  driveway.     She  couldn't 
wait  to  play  outside  with  them.     "Mama,  put  my 
shoes  on  me!" 

i 

While  Julie  got  her  shoes  put  on  she  listened 

excitedly  to  the  children's  voices,   the  whirling 

wheels  on  the  pavement  and  Worthy's  happy  barks. 

She  was  just  about  to  hop  down  when  she  heard  a 
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terrible  yelp.  "Worthy!  Worthy!"  she  heard 
Betsy  cry.  "You  ran  over  my  cloggy!" 

Mama  rushed  out  the  door.  Julie  followed. 
"What  happened?" 

"Timmy  ran  over  Worthy  with  his  tricycle, 
and  now  her  leg  is  twisted  funny." 

Timmy 's  mother  helped  Mama  get  Worthy  into 
the  car.  The  little  girls  piled  in  and  they  drove 
to  the  veternarian's. 

The  veternarian  explained  that  Worthy's  hip 
was  broken;  it  was  displaced  and  may  never  be 
quite  right  again.  She  had  to  stay  in  the  dog 
hospital  for  one  night,  but  the  next  day  they  took 
her  home  and  put  her  in  a  box  in  the  kitchen. 

She  couldn't  play  for  several  weeks.  She  just 
lay  in  her  box  and  rested.  Mama  said  Worthy 
didn't  feel  well  and  that  Julie  and  Betsy  must  be 
quiet.  They  wouldn't  want  to  make  her  feel  worse. 

Eventually  she  began  to  feel  better  and  the 
vet  took  the  cast  off  her  leg.  She  always  walked 
funny  after  that,  though.  Her  hips  swayed  back 
and  forth.  Julie  said  she  looked  like  a  hula 
dancer.  Mama  said  she  looked  like  something  else 
and  that  it  was  embarrassing. 


Worthy  grew  up  with  the  girls.  She  took 
walks  with  them,  slept  with  them  and  watched  tv 
with  them.  They  brushed  her  shaggy  black  hair 
until  it  was  silky  and  glistening  or  until  they 
or  she  lost  patience.  Usually  they  lost  their 
patience  first.  Worthy  was  a  long-suffering  dog. 
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The  three  of  them  would  romp  around  the  yard 
together,  playing  chase.  Sometimes  Worthy  was  the 
base,  but  other  times  she'd  be  It.  Whenever  they 
played  like  this,  she  was  usually  It.  She  was 
yery   easy  to  tag,  and  to  escape,  since  she  moved 
so  slowly.  It  must  have  been  confusing  to  her 
when  her  favorite  little  girls  would  run  away 
whenever  she  approached  them. 

Worthy  never  bit  any  children,  but  once  she 
bit  a  delivery  man  who  came  too  near  her  little 
girls.  He  was  very   angry  and  declared  loudly  as 
he  left,  "Get  rid  of  that  dog.  He's  crazy!" 

Julie  hugged  Worthy's  neck  tightly.  "You're 
a  good  dog.  Good  baby,  yest!"  And  then  they 
played  some  more. 


One  night  at  supper  Daddy  said  he  had  been 
reading  a  book  about  Newfoundlands.  "They  save 
lives,"  he  said.  "One  dog  saved  a  baby  he  was 
watching  from  a  hawk,  and  another  saved  a  child 
from  drowning.  Newfoundland  are  really  good  dogs 
I 'm  glad  we  have  one." 

That  weekend  everybody  went  swimming  in  the 
creek.  Worthy  went  along  and  got  soaking  wet. 
Her  black  fur  was  plastered  to  her  body,  and  she 
looked  only  half  her  normal  size. 

"Look  at  Worth,"  Betsy  laughed.  "She's  so 
little!" 

Everyone  swam  and  splashed  and  had  a  good 
time,  but  soon  it  was  time  to  leave.  Julie  and 
Betsy  climbed  into  the  back  seat.  Betsy  picked 
up  her  doll  from  the  floor,  while  Julie  called 
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for  Worthy  to  hop  into  the  back  with  them.  "Here, 
Worthy.  Come  on,  girl!"  It  was  hard  for  Worthy 
to  get  into  the  car  because  of  her  crippled  hip, 
but  finally  Daddy  got  her  in,  and  Mama  and 
Daddy  got  into  the  front  seat. 

"Everybody  in?"  Daddy  asked,  turning  around, 

"Yes,  Daddy." 

"Hey,  where 'd  you  get  that  doll?  Let  me  see 
that  doll,"  Daddy  said.  j 

{ 
Betsy  handed  him  her  doll.  "What  do  you  want' 

it  for,  Daddy?"  \ 

I 

"I'm  going  to  see  if  Worthy  will   save  it  from! 
certain  death."  i 

Daddy  got  out  of  the  car  and  went  around  to 
let  the  dog  out. 

"No,   Daddy,  no!     Don't  hurt  my  doll!     No! 
No!     Don't,  Daddy,  please!" 

"Daddy  stop!     That's  Betsy's  favorite  doll. 
Don't  hurt  her!     Bring  her  back!" 

Julie  and  Betsy  started  to  scramble  out  of 
the  car  after  the  dog,  but  their  mother  stopped 
them.     "He'll   be  right  back." 

"Daddy,  stop!" 

"Don't  worry!  Worthy  will  save  her!"  With 
that  he  tossed  the  doll  into  the  rushing  waters 
in  the  middle  of  the  creek. 
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Worthy  glanced  at  the  doll   floating  rapidly 
downstream,   then  ran  over  to  the  car  where  her 
two  little  girls  leaned  out  of  the  back  seat 
crying  and  screaming. 

"My  dolly?     My  dolly!     Daddy,  save  her. 
Save  her.   Daddy!" 

"Go  get  it,  Worthy!     Get  the  doll,  girl! 
Go  on!     Go  on!"  Daddy  pointed  at  the  creek. 

Worthy  barked  and  jumped  on  the  car. 

"Don't  scratch  the  car!     All   right,   get  in, 
let's  go."     He  helped  the  dog  into  the  car. 

Worthy  licked  the  girls'   faces  as  they  cried. 

"Daddy,  my  doll!     Please  get  my  dolly! 
Please!" 

"Please,  Daddy,  that  was  Betsy's  favorite 
doll   baby." 

The  little  girls  crowded  around  their  father's 
neck.     Their  mother's  hand  pushed  them  away. 

"Sit  down  and  be  quiet  and  let  Daddy  drive. 
If  you  hadn't  been  yelling  and  screaming  Worthy 
would  have  saved  your  doll.     The  reason  she  didn't 
was  because  she  was  worried  about  you.     The  way 
you  were  carrying  on,  you'd  think  someone  was 
throwing  you  in  the  creek.     Look!     See?     She's  still 
worried  about  you.     Now  be  quiet!" 

Julie  buried  her  face  in  Worthy's  wet  fur 
and  wept. 

Betsy  whimpered,   "Baby  doll." 
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"Not  another  word.  I  don't  want  to  hear 
another  word." 

Julie's  mind  was  filled  with  confusing  and 
conflicting  thoughts c  Whose  fault  was  it  after 
all  that  Betsy's  doll  was  gone?  Daddy's?  Worthy'; 
Hers?  Mama  had  to  be  right,  didn't  she? 

Years  passed.  Betsy  grew  fond  of  other 
favorite  dolls.  Julie  grew  fond  of  mini-skirts, 
panty-hose  and  boys,  A  little  brother  and  sister 
joined  the  family:  Greg  and  Paula.  Daddy 
bought  a  motorcycle.  Worthy  got  some  grey  hairs. 

One  night  when  Julie  was  babysitting  for 
Greg  and  Paula  she  heard  Worthy  barking  and 
crying  in  the  basement.  She  went  downstairs  to 
find  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
crying.  "What's  wrong.  Worthy?  Why  are  you 
crying?" 

Worthy  waddled  over  and  Julie  petted  her  big 
head.  Worthy  seemed  to  be  trying  to  tell  Julie 
something  with  her  moans  and  movements.  But 
Julie,  being  a  human  and  not  a  dog,  couldn't 
understand. 

"Oh,  Worthy,  I'm  sorry.  I  wish  I  could 
understand,  but  I  can't." 

At  that  moment  Worthy  opened  her  wide  jaws 
and  out  came  a  noise:  "Waa-Waa." 

"Water!  You  want  water?"  Julie  hurried 
over  to  the  faucet.   Sure  enough.  Worthy's  water 
pan  was  dry.  She  turned  the  faucet  on  and 
Worthy  started  lapping  up  the  water  before  it 
even  hit  the  dish.  She  drank  and  drank  and  drank. 
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rhen  she  looked  up  at  Julie  and  seemed  to  smile, 
)efore  trotting  over  to  her  pallet  in  the  corner 
to  snuggle  down  to  sleep. 

When  Mama  and  Daddy  came  home  Julie  couldn't 

rfait  to  tell  them  that  Worthy  had  talked  to  her. 

Jetsy  was  the  only  one  who  ever  believed  her, 
though. 


As  Worthy  got  older  Julie  noticed  that  she 
lay  around  a  lot  more.  Mama  said  Worthy  was  very 
)ld.  Dogs  get  old  faster  than  people.  In  her 
leart  there  was  a  special  place  where  Worthy 
lived  with  her  great-grandmother  who  was  84, 
)ancing  Bear,  whom  she'd  had  since  before  she  was 
)orn,  and  God.  They  were  all  alike  in  many  ways. 
Jesides  their  age,  they  had  in  common  their  slow 
jrace,  special  magic  and  unending,  uncriticizing 
love.  With  each  Julie  felt  totally  accepted  and 
totally  comforted.  God  and  Dancing  Bear  would 
last  forever,  but  Julie  knew  that  soon  Mammaw 
md  Worthy  would  leave  her  to  go  to  Heaven. 

Mammaw  did  leave  when  Julie  was  twelve. 
>he  went  to  be  with  Jesus  and  all  the  people  she 
loved  in  her  life  who  had  died  before  her.  It 
>eemed  to  Julie  like  part  of  Mammaw  was  still 
ilive  in  Worthy  and  Dancing  Bear.  Even  though 
>he  was  gone,  that  special  gentle  quality 
remained,  embodied  in  other  old  objects  and  people 

One  night  Daddy  came  home  and  announced  the 
Family  would  be  moving  to  Philadelphia.  How 
vould  you  feel  about  moving  to  Philadelphia, 
lulie?"  He  asked. 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  my  friends." 
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"You'll  make  new  ones." 

"I  like  these.     I  don't  make  friends  too 
easy,  Daddy." 

"Easily,"  her  mother  corrected. 

Julie  rolled  her  eyes  and  heaved  a  sigh. 

"You'll   like  Philadelphia,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  going!  I'll  stay  here  and  live  with! 
Grandmother.  I'm  not  going!"  Julie  ran  up  to  herj 
room  and  slammed  the  door.  j 


In  a  bit,  her  mother  came  into  her  room.  j 

"Now  look  young  lady!  Your  father  has  worked  hardi 
for  you  all  your  life.  He  has  never  asked  any-  I 
thing  of  you.  You  know  he  doesn't  like  his  job  i 
here  and  wants  to  work  for  the  firm  in  Philadelphiii 
but  do  you  care  what  will  make  him  happy?  No,  alii 
you  care  about  is  yourself.  You're  a  very  selfish  I 
girl,  r won't  have  you  hurting  your  father!  He's; 
never  hurt  anyone  in  his  life.  He's  a  good 
father  to  you." 


Julie's  tears  increased  in  her  guilt. 

"Now  you  go  tell   him  you're  sorry  for  acting 
like  a  baby.     And  I  don't  ever  want  to  hear  you 
say  anything  negative  about  moving  to  Philadelphia 
again.     Do  you  hear  me?     You're  going  to  be  living 
in  Philadelphia  in  a  few  weeks.     You  might  as 
well  make  the  best  of  it.     You  check  your 
attitude,  young  lady!" 

When  her  mother  had  left  the  room,  Julie 
straightened  her  clothes,  splashed  some  cool  water 
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on  her  face  and  went  downstairs  to  apologize  to 
her  father. 

"I'm  sorry.  Daddy.  I  acted  like  a  baby. 

"Hmph! 

"l'^^   go  to  Philadelphia." 

"O.K." 

"Well,  bye."  Julie  walked  down  to  the 
basement,  lay  her  head  against  Worthy's  black, 
tangled  fur  and  cried. 


The  trip  to  Philadelphia  took  two  days. 
Daddy  drove  the  U-Haul  truck  with  the  furniture 
in  the  back,  and  Mama  drove  the  VW  Beetle  with 
Worthy  in  the  back.  Julie  rode  in  the  truck  with 
her  father  and  Paula.  At  every  stop  Mama  complained 
about  how  terrible  the  dog  smelled. 

The  night  before  they  reached  Philadelphia 
they  pulled  into  the  Benjimen  Franklin  Motor  Inn 
in  King  of  Prussia.  As  they  carried  the  suitcases 
and  the  babies  into  the  room,  Julie's  father  gave 
her  an  assignment.  "Wash  the  dog!  Put  her  in 
the  tub  and  give  her  a  bath.  She  smells  terrible 
and  we  can't  take  her  to  Philadelphia  smelling 
like  a  pig.  I'll  help  you  get  her  in  the  tub." 

They  put  Worthy  in  the  tub,  and  Julie  turned 
the  shower  on.  Worthy  struggled  to  get  out,  but 
Julie  managed  to  keep  her  in  the  bathtub.  A 
half  a  bottle  of  baby  shampoo  later  Worthy  was 
clean  and  fresh  smelling.  Julie,  however,  was 
dripping  wet  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the 
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tip  of  her  big  toe,  and  covered  with  long  black 
hairs.     The  bathroom  wasn't  in  much  better  shape. 
All   four  bathtowels  were  used  to  dry  most  of  the 
water  from  Worthy's  fur.     They  lay  strewn  around 
on  the  floor,   in  the  sink  and  over  the  toilet. 
Black  hair  was  everywhere:     the  tub  was  filled 
with  it,  strands  stuck  to  the  porcelain  sink  and 
toilet,  as  well  as  to  the  wall.     Even  the  mirror 
was  spattered  when  Worthy  shook  herself  off. 

When  Julie  and  Worthy  came  out  of  the  bathrooFrj 
they  had  a  surprise.     "We're  leaving,"  Mama  j 

announced.  ; 

"This  place  is  awful,"  Daddy  said.     "It's  I 

steaming  hot  in  here,  and  windows  don't  have  any  \ 
screens.     Anyone  could  climb  right  in  if  we 

opened  them."  I 

"We  called  the  desk  and  they  said  our  room 
is  right  over  the  boiler  room.     We're  leaving. 
Let's  see.     You'll  need  something  dry  to  wear. 
Look  at  you!"     Mrs.  Gains  rummaged  through  the 
suitcases.     "Julie  Gains,  where  are  your  clothes? 
I  can't  find  them  anywhere." 

"I  guess,  in  the  truck." 

"In  the  truck?  Didn't  you  give  me  anything 
to  pack  for  you?" 

"No,  ma'am.  I... I...." 

"Oh,  well.  Here,  wear  this."  She  held  out 
Mr.  Gains'  underwear  and  t-shirt. 

"No!     I 'd  rather  be  wet." 
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"You  can't  go  out  in  that  cold  soaking  wet; 
you'll   get  pneumonia.     Now  go  in  there,   dry  off 
md  put  these  on." 

Julie  did  as  she  was  told.     She  left  the 
Jenjamen  Franklin  Motor  Inn  wearing  her  father's 
jnderwear  under  her  winter  coat. 


The  next  day  the  Gains  settled  into  their 
lew  home  in  Philadelphia.     Julie  moved  into  the 
)edroom  in  the  back  of  the  second  floor,  overlooking 
the  little  brick  courtyard  where  Worthy  would  live. 

Julie  learned  quickly  to  love  Philadelphia. 
>he  soon  made  many  friends  at  her  new  school   and 
vas  even  invited  to  a  party  her  first  week  there. 
She  liked  it  even  better  than  Kentucky.     On 
Saturdays  she  and  her  girlfriends  would  go  shopping 
it  all   the  big  stores.     On  Sundays  they'd  go  to 
2ach  other's  houses  and  listen  to  records  and 
talk  about  boys.     Every  day  was  exciting. 

Worthy  lay  in  the  courtyard.     She  never  moved 
inless  she  had  to.     Mama  said  her  arthritis  was 
jetting  worse  from  lying  on  the  cold  bricks. 

II        Julie,   busy  with  her  new  life,  didn't  notice 
'or  several   days  that  Worthy  was  gone.     One  day 
he  looked  out  the  back  window.     "Where's  Worthy?" 

"Sit  down,  Julie." 

"Did  she  die?" 

"No,  she's  not  dead." 

"What  happened  to  her?" 
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"A  man  from  Valley  Forge  came  on  Monday  and 
took  her  home  with  him." 

"What?  Why?" 

"Her  arthritis  was  too  bad  for  her  to  stay  onj 
the  bricks.  She  would  have  died  a  slow  and  painfu 
death.  This  man  has  a  big  farm  in  Valley  Forge 
where  she  can  play  and  get  lots  of  exercise,  and 
he  has  a  warm  place  for  her  to  sleep.  He  seemed 
yery   nice." 

"But  why  didn't  you  talk  to  me  about  it?  I 
love  Worthy! " 

"We  didn't  want  to  upset  you." 

"Tell  him  to  give  her  back.  Who  is  he? 
I'll  call  him." 

"Now,  I  don't  know  what  you're  so  upset 
about.  She's  been  gone  for  four  days  and  you 
never  even  noticed  until  now.  You  say  you  love 
her,  but  you  didn't  miss  her  for  four  days.  Four 
days  from  now  you  probably  won't  even  remember 
her." 

Julie  ran  up  to  the  second  floor  bedroom 
overlooking  the  courtyard.  Anger,  frustration 
and  sorrow  tied  together  in  a  knot  in  her  chest. 
Worthy  was  gone.  She'd  never  see  her  again. 
She  looked  out  the  window  and  imagined  she  saw 
her  walking  in  the  yard.  She'd  never  see  her 
again.  She  remembered  how  it  felt  to  wrap  her 
arms  around  Worthy's  furry  neck.  She'd  never 
hug  her  again.  Worthy  was  gone.  There  was 
nothing  she  could  do  now.   It  was  too  late. 
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She  took  a  huge  breath  and  let  it  out  slowly. 
And  in  the  exhalation  she  buried  the  emotions. 
She  buried  the  anger  and  the  frustration,  but  the 

depression Depression  moved  in  to  take  dear 

Worthy's  place. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mama  called  to  Julie  that 
she  had  to  go  out  for  a  while.  "Will  you  watch 
the  children?" 

"Yeah,  sure." 

Julie  waited  until  she  heard  the  front  door 
slam  shut,  then  crept  downstairs  to  her  mother's 
desk.  She  searched  through  the  drawers  until  she 
found  what  she  was  looking  for:  a  little,  black 
address  book.  Small  scraps  of  paper  with  writing 
on  them  fell  out  from  between  the  pages  when  she 
opened  the  cover.  So  many  names.  How  would  she 
ever  find  the  right  person?  Then  she  got  the 
idea  of  seeing  what  the  first  three  numbers  of  a 
Valley  Forge  number  would  be.  She  found  the  phone 
book  and  looked  inside  at  the  map  showing  the  way 
the  telephone  company  divided  the  city.  VAL-  or 
GEO-  would  start  the  Valley  Forge  number.  Back 
to  the  address  book.  Julie  wasn't  sure  how  much 
time  she  had.  Her  mother  could  be  gone  an  hour 
or  two  more,  or  she  could  come  in  at  any  second. 
Searching  through  all  the  tattered  pieces  of 
paper  was  a  tedious  job.  Pieces  of  envelopes, 
index  cards,  legal  paper,  stationery.  Finally 
she  had  looked  at  every  piece  in  the  book.  She 
was  fairly  certain  that  her  mother  would  not 
have  written  the  man's  name  in  her  address  book, 
but  she  looked  through  the  pages  anyway,  with  no 
luck.  Perhaps  she  had  stuck  the  paper  with  his 
name  and  phone  number  in  a  drawer.  In  the  first 
drawer  she  found  files,  letters,  stamps,  pencils. 
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a  hammar,  a  pacifier  and  a  Barbie  dolldress,  but 
no  clue  to  where  Worthy  was.  In  the  second  drawer 
she  found  recipes,  a  Bible,  a  parking  ticket, 
three  shoe  strings,  some  rubberbands  and  a  quarter, 
but  no  Valley  Forge  phone  number.  The  third 
drawer  contained  a  Social  Security  card,  a 
bracelet,  a  child's  tennis  shoe,  two  paperback 
books  and  a  ream  of  paper.  In  the  kitchen  she 
found  no  better  leads.  Discouraged,  she  sat  down 
at  the  table  and  stared  into  the  courtyard.  She 
imagined  she  found  the  number,  called  the  man  and 
went  out  to  Valley  Forge  to  see  Worthy.  She  would 
talk  the  man  into  letting  her  bring  Worthy  home. 
It  would  be  easy  because  he  could  see  how  much  she 
loved  Worthy  and  how  much  Worthy  loved  her.  But 
then  she  remembered  what  her  mother  had  said, 
"You  say  you  love  her,  but  you  didn't  miss  her  for 
four  days."  Maybe  she  didn't  really  love  her  after 
all.  She  thought  she  did,  but  maybe  Mama  was 
right.  Maybe  she  really  didn't.  Confusion  ran 
around  in  her  mind,  scrambling  up  her  thoughts 
and  mixing  up  her  feelings.  Julie  felt  this  way 
so  often  that  most  of  the  time  she  didn't  know 
what  her  true  feelings  were.  She  would  think  she 
did,  but  then  she'd  talk  to  Mama  and  get  mixed-up. 
She  would  try  to  sort  through  it  all  sometimes, 
but  then  she'd  get  tired  and  give  up.  It  made  her 
think  of  a  fly  she'd  seen  once  that  had  gotten 
stuck  on  a  spider's  web.  The  more  he  fought  to 
get  free,  the  more  stuck  he  became.  Julie  felt 
the  same  way.  The  more  she  fought  to  sort  out  her 
feelings  the  more  tangled  up  in  them  she  would  get. 
Finally  she  would  push  them  all  away  and  try  to 
pretend  she  had  no  feelings  at  all. 

It  just  wasn't  working  this  time.  This  time 
she  couldn't  forget.  Everything  swam  in  her 
stomach:  her  feelings  for  Worthy  (whatever  they 
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were),  sorrow  at  losing  her,  and  anger  towards  her 
mother  for  sending  her  away.  She  knew  it  was  wrong 
to  be  angry  at  Mama,  but  she  was.  She  was  angry  at 
Mama!  Mama  had  no  right  to  give  Worthy  to  someone 
else  without  telling  her.  It  was  as  if  what  she 
thought  about  it  wasn't  important.  But  it  was! 
It  was  important!  And  Mama  had  no  right  to  tell 
her  how  she  felt  about  Worthy.  How  could  she 
know  after  all?  Julie  was  the  only  one  who  could 
look  into  her  heart  and  identify  the  feelings 
there.  Only  she  could  really  know.  No  one  else 
really  could.  She  did  love  Worthy,  she  did.  She 
really  did!  Mama  was  wrong.  She  didn't  under- 
stand. Julie's  feelings  were  real.  They  were 
important.  No  one  could  take  them  from  her.  No 
one  had  the  right  to  try. 

Julie  never  found  Worthy,  but  she  had  found 
something  else,  something  that  helped  her  trust 
in  herself  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
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The  Jester 


You  tell  me  it's  quite  impossible. 
And  I  tell  you  it  is  possible. 
To  feel  and  know, 
To  be  myself. 
And  no  one  else. 

Though  I  have  made  everyone  laugh, 
They  don't  understand. 
They  see  what  they  want  to  believe. 
And  I  play  their  silly  game. 

I  realize  how  shallow  my  soul  is. 
Yet  their  souls  are  more  shallow. 

They  want  me  to  tell  a  joke 

or  sing  a  song. 

They  clap  and  praise. 

For  a  job  well  done. 

But  they  don't  understand 

what  I  have  said. 


Evelyn  Stevens 
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No  One's  There 


The  rocking  chair  still   creaks   in 

its  corner. 

Yet  there  is  no  one  there. 


The  sun  rises  in  its  glory. 
Yet  no  one  sees  it. 


The  wind  blows  gently  through  the 

tree  tops. 

Yet  no  one  hears  it. 


The  flowers  in  a  field  are  in  full 

bloom. 

Yet  no  one  smells  their  perfume. 


The  bee's  honey  is  ready  for  harvest. 
Yet  no  one  enjoys  it. 


The  family  reunion  is  in  the  field. 
But  no  one  is  there. 


Evelyn  Stevens 
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The  Optimist 
Dawn  Marsh 


Of  the  eight  children,  Mike  was  definitely 
the  brightest.  He  was  the  only  one  smart  enough 
to  concoct  a  lie.  He  was  small  for  a  seventeen- 
year-old.  It  seemed  that  he  always  wore  heavy 
work  boots,  dingy  pants,  and  a  long-sleeved  shirt, 
the  cuffs  of  which  he  had  to  roll  up,  revealing 
girlish,  slender  hands.  His  face  was  a  living 
cartoon.  He  had  phenomenally  large  ears  and  a 
monumental  nose  on  a  long  pointed  face  that 
swallowed  his  tiny,  round,  watery  blue  eyes  every 
time  he  blinked.  Dirty  was  the  color  of  his  hair, 
but  he  combed  his  curls  often.  As  with  most 
mentally  retarded  people,  and  all  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  his  mouth  was  almost  always  gripped  by 
a  mindless  grin  that  was  sometimes  delightful  but 
more  often  maddening. 

As  I  was  opening  the  door,  I  saw  his  drooping 
shoulders.  He  wasn't  intelligent  enough  to  peer 
or  gaze,  so  he  must  have  been  merely  looking  out 
the  large  window  of  the  hospital  lobby  into  the 
rain.  His  presence  reminded  me  of  the  news.  I 
remembered  how  I  had  said,  "What  a  pity,"  without 
feeling  any  when  I  was  told  that  his  mother  had 
cancer.  For  a  while  he  would  sob,  raising  the  bony 
back  of  a  hand  to  his  face  to  wipe  his  eye  or  his 
lose.  Then  he  would  simply  stare  quietly. 

I  was  not  thinking  of  Mike  even  though  it  was 
ie  that  I  saw  sitting  there.  I  was  seeing  his 
siblings.  One  sister  had  died  of  tuberculosis. 
Two  others,  though  severely  retarded,  were  healthy 
ind  happy,  the  eldest  married.  The  fourth  had 
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created  not  a  little  gossip  when  she  and  the  man 
with  whom  their  mother  had  been  living  ran  away 
together,  I  hadn't  heard  anything  about  her  since 
His  younger  brother  was  dead.  Of  what,  I  never 
knew. 

His  two  older  brothers  and  he  were  seldom 
seen  separately.  Together,  they  had  supplied  my 
family  with  many  laughs.  The  eldest  was  little 
more  than  an  imbecile,  but  he  could  do  simple  farn 
labor  and  he  was  a  willing  worder.  My  father  had 
hired  the  three  of  them  to  help  house  tobacco  on 
several  occasions.  During  their  first  day.  Dad 
asked  Harmon,  "How  old  are  you?" 

"Real  old,  Mr.  Marsh!!" 

"But  how  many  years,  Harmon?" 

"I'm  real  old,  Mr.  Marsh,"  said  Harmon  rapidl 
eager  to  please. 

"When  was  your  birthday?" 

Long  pause.  "Last  year." 

Dad  gave  up,  broken  with  laughter.  Harmon 
laughed  too,  still  eager  to  please.  But  Dad  was 
convinced  that  Harmon  could  learn.  After  all,  he 
knew  his  name.  While  the  wagon  rolled  through  the 
long  rows,  Harmon  would  hand  the  tobacco  from  the 
ground  up  to  Dad. 

"In  1492  Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue. 
Harmon,"  said  Dad,  "when  did  Columbus  sail  the 
ocean  blue?" 

"In  1942!"  grinned  Harmon. 
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Harmon,  like  Mike,  was  incredibly  thin,  but 
he  could  consume  huge  quantities  of  food.  As 
farm  hands,  they  ate  at  our  table.  My  brother 
interrupted  his  happy  munching  one  day. 

"Harmon,  pass  me  some  o'  that  there  cornbread." 

So  Harmon  picked  up  a  wedge  and  pitched  it 
across  the  table,  of  course.  We  all  knew  it  would 
do  no  good  to  explain. 

The  other  boy,  Steve,  though  less  entertaining 
than  Harmon,  had  a  face  the  like  of  which  I  shall 
never  see.  His  eyes  were  huge,  round,  protruding, 
blue  bulbs  that  veritably  roved  over  whatever  he 
looked  at.  Too  much  of  his  head  was  covered  with 
wild  black  curls.  I  never  saw  his  ears.  His  nose 
was  comparatively  nondescript  but  his  grin,  which 
was  as  mindless  as  the  others'  was  more  than 
0dequate  compensation.  He  had  lost  several  teeth; 
some  to  rot,  others  to  fights,  but  still  others 
to  a  dresser  that  he  stumbled  into  one  hapless 
night.  He  had  so  few  left  that  the  combined  effect 
/^as  that  of  a  gargoyle.  Still,  he  looked  helpless. 

I    Helpless.  As  I  thought  of  them  all,  I 
vondered  how  they  were  faring  without  their  mother. 
*1ike  looked  around  when  I  closed  the  door.  When 
le  recognized  me,  that  familiar  grin  found  its 
Dlace  on  his  teary  face.  I  wasn't  prepared  for  a 
jmile. 

"How  is  your  mother,  Mike?"  I  asked,  a  little 
hyly. 

"She  ain't  sick  no  more!"  he  giggled.  He 
;urned  and  stood.  In  his  hand  was  a  bedraggled 
ose. 
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Pink  Babydoll 


Roses  were  sent 

To  a  tiny  hospital   room 

Where  floors  sparkled  and  windows  shined. 

Ignorant  to  what  the  future  had  in  mind. 

The  roses,  a  symbol   of  love 

Were  delivered  because  God  gave 

A  babydoll,  who  was  mockery's  product  of 

Mommy  and  daddy's  failing  love. 

Echoing     from  a  deep  crevice 

In  daddy's  soul,  a  hollow  cry 

Beseeched  him  to  bade  good-bye 

To  his  little  pink  babydoll' s  baby  eyes. 

Holidays,  birthdays  and  one  day  a  week 
Were  filled  with  joy 
Bought  with  novelty  and  joviality. 
Candy  and  toys--all   credited  to  the  signature  of 
Love  Daddy. 


Maryleigh  Hayden 
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Little  Man 


Little  Man  in  your  hospital  bed 

What  do  you  fear:  The  living  or  the  dead? 


A  dear  one  visits.  They  chat  and  pat  your  hand, 
Ignoring  your  plight  saying  they  understand. 


They  admire  the  white  daisies  and  roses  red 
They  compliment  your  blanched  cheeks  flushed 
with  fever  on  the  hospital  bed. 


Little  man:  Do  you  exist  among  the  living 
Or  the  dead. 


Maryleigh  Hay den 
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A  Long  Ago  Sunday 
Paula  Ward 


I  can  still  hear  that  little  boy  screaming, 
even  after  all  these  years.   I  think  his  name  was 
Piney.  At  least  that's  what  all  the  local  folk 
called  him.  Piney.  Like  the  big  evergreen  trees 
that  grew  among  the  oaks  and  poplars  on  those 
towering  mountains  overlooking  the  tiny  farm.  I 
Iwas  sad  that  day.  I  remember  crying  as  I  watched 
them  take  Piney  away  even  though  I  didn't  know  the 
kid.  I  didn't  know  hardly  any  of  the  people 
around  there  because  we  were  new  in  them  parts.  We 
hadn't  lived  there  but  a  few  months  and  we'd  been 
real  busy  trying  to  get  out  the  crops.  We  hadn't 
had  much  time  for  visiting  folks  and  getting  to 
know  people.  The  only  reason  I  remember  what 
happened  that  day  was  because  we  had  been  to  the 
little  church  down  the  road  and  was  walking  the 
three  miles  back  home  when  we  saw  the  commotion 
and  decided  to  stop  and  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  sun  was  shining  but  it  wasn't  as  hot  as  it 
lad  been  the  few  days  before.   I  was  glad  the  heat 
lad  slacked  off  a  little  because  it  was  getting 
:lose  to  haying  time  and  the  heat  would  have  made  it 
ilmost  unbearable.  The  Reverend  Banks  had  delivered 
I  specially  fine  sermon  that  morning  on  how  us 
.inners  should  repent  and  seek  salvation  before  the 
ord  came  to  strike  us  down  with  His  flaming  sword, 
t  was  enough  to  send  shivers  up  my  back  and  I 
oined  in  to  singing  "Bringing  In  The  Sheaves"  with 
xtra  gusto  to  cover  up  the  guilt  I  felt  for  not 
alking  down  the  aisle.  AFter  communion  and  more 
inging  and  a  little  back  slapping  and  hand  shaking, 
e  left  the  church  and  headed  home.  Mama  had  a 
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big  chicken  all  cut  up  ready  to  fry  and  we  knew 
we'd  be  really  hungry  by  the  time  we  got  back  home  i 
and  supper  was  cooked.  i 

The  sandy  dry  road  raised  little  clouds  of 
dust  around  our  feet  as  we  ran  playing  along  the 
way.  My  sister  stopped  to  pick  a  few  wildf lowers 
and  I  helped  her  braid  them  into  a  chain  for  her 
hair.  They  looked  pretty  enough  for  a  crown  so  we 
pretended  we  were  a  royal  family  visiting  from  a 
strange  country.  We  were  still  playing  the  game   : 
when  we  saw  the  crowd  gathered  at  the  old  run-down  i 
shack  which  marked  the  halfway  point  to  home.  We  j 
stopped  to  stare  and  Mama  caught  up  with  us.  We 
all  stood  there  silently  watching  the  goings  on 

until  we  heard  a  woman  scream.  I 

I 

"NO!  Don't  you  take  my  babies  from  me!" 

My  heart  felt  like  it  had  stopped  and  I  looked 
up  at  Mama.  She  was  pale  as  a  ghost  and  looked  ; 
like  she  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  i 

"County  welfare  people,"  was  all  she  said  and; 
nodded  toward  the  big  black  car  with  the  silver  i 
emblem  painted  on  its  side  before  she  moved  up  | 
through  the  crowd.  I  followed  her  and  squeezed  my  I 
way  through  until  I  could  see  what  was  happening.  ' 

I  knew  that  the  man  who  worked  that  little  | 
farm  and  lived  in  the  house  had  died  just  a  few  | 
weeks  before.  Mama  had  baked  bread  and  made  one  i 
of  her  special  apple  butter  cakes  and  took  it  over; 
to  the  family.  She  had  come  back  looking  all  sad  i 
and  I  had  heard  her  whispering  to  Papa  late  that 
night  about  what  a  pitiful  shape  the  house  was  in 
and  how  ragged  the  man's  three  little  children  had 
looked.  She  had  wanted  to  do  something  to  help. 
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but  as  Papa  told  her  that  night,  we  barely  had 
enough  to  live  on  ourselves.     There  wasn't  a  whole 
lot  we  could  do.     I  also  heard  Mama  whisper  to 
Papa  that  folks  said  the  man's  wife  was  not  all 
there  in  the  head.     They  said  she  was  crazy.     But 
Mama  told  Papa  not  to  believe  any  of  the  gossip 
because  they  didn't  know  if  any  of  it  was  true  or 
not. 

Now  as   I  stood  there  trying  to  be  unnoticable, 
I  saw  three  little  kids.     One  was  just  a  tiny  baby 
still  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket.     There  was  a  girl 
who  looked  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
She  had  dirty  brown  hair  that  looked  like  it  hadn't 
been  combed  in  a  fortnight  and  her  calico  dress  was 
torn  and  streaked  with  grease.     She  didn't  have  any 
shoes  on  and  her  feet  were  ringed  with  grime.     She 
had  the  skinniest  arms  and  legs   I   had  ever  seen  in 
my  life.     She  looked  more  like  a  starved  chicken 
sthan  a  little  girl . 

What  really  caught  my  attention  was  Piney. 
ou  couldn't  miss  seeing  him  because  he  had  hair 
the  color  of  fire  in  a  winter  hearth.     His  nose 
/^as  covered  with  so  many     freckles  he  looked  like 
he  had  splashed  muddy  water  on  his  face  and  let  it 
dry  permanent.     He  wasn't  dressed  much  better  than 
lis  sister  in  overalls  two  sizes  too  big  for  him. 
■lis  face  was  almost  white  behind  the  freckles  and 
it  made  his  eyes  look  like  two  dark  hollows  in  a 
iead  tree.     He  was  hanging  desparately  onto  his 
nama's  skirt. 

"Look,  Mrs.  Justice,"  said  a  tall  woman  in  a 
)lack  suit,  "the  county  has  found  that  you  are 
jnable  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  these  children, 
low  it's  my  duty  to  see  to  it  that  they  be  placed 
^here  they  will  be  fed  and  clothed  properly.  You 
lust  understand  this!" 
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"NO!     Please  don't  take  my  babies  away  from 
me!      I  can  take  care  of  them.     They's  all    I   got 
since  Virgil   died.     You  can't  take  them  away  from 
me!"  , 

Mrs.  Justice  was  as  ragged  and  skinny  as  the  | 
little  girl  and  she  was  crying  and  pleading  so  har| 
I  wanted  to  run  over  and  help  her  defend  her  f ami  11 
against  this  county  woman  that  was  invading  us.       ! 

"I'm  sorry  Mrs.  Justice,  but  that's  the  way  ii 
has  to  be.     Mr.   Courtland!"  I 

A  fat,  balding  man  in  a  fancy  suit  walked 
swiftly  toward  the  county  woman.     He  was  followed  i 
by  a  fat  lady  in  spike  heels  and  a  big  flowered      j, 
hat  that  matched  her  flowered  dress. 

"You  have  first  choice,  Mr.  Courtland.  We'll 
fill   out  the  rest  of  the  papers   later." 

The  fat  man  nodded  and  turned  to  his  wife  for 
a  quick  conversation.  A  minute  later  he  strode  up 
to  the  porch  and  took  the  little  girl  by  the  hand. 
At  first  she  refused  to  move  like  her  feet  were 
glued  to  the  worn  boards  of  the  porch,  but  then  th 
man  gave  her  a  tug  nearly  pulling  her  off  her  feet 

"Come  along  child!  Don't  you  realize  how  muc 
better  off  you'll   be  with  us?" 

She  went,   looking  back  over  her  shoulder  at 
her  sobbing  mama.     As  she  passed  by  me,   I  saw  she 
had  big  tears  running  down  her  face,   but  she  never 
said  a  word. 


"She'll  be  able  to  earn  her  keep  around  the 
house  once  we  get  a  little  meat  on  her  bones,"  I 
heard  the  fat  woman  whisper  to  the  man. 
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A  younger  couple  next  came  to  lay  claim  to 
the  baby.     I  didn't  catch  their  names  because  my 
mind  was  still   on  the  whispered  comment  the  fat 
lady  made.      I  do  remember  how  sad  the  young 
woman  looked  to  be  taking  away  Mrs.   Justice's  baby, 
but  she  seemed  kind  of  happy  to  hold  the  baby  in 
her  arms.     She  apologized  for  taking  the  baby  and 
she  promised  to  love  it  and  care  for  it  as  if  it 
was  her  own.     Mrs.   Justice  didn't  even  seem  to 
listen.      Instead  she  tightened  her  grip  on  the 
little  boy  who  already  had  a  death  hold  on  her 
skirt  tail . 

"You've  taken  two  of  my  babies,"  Mrs.  Justice 
suddenly     said  to  the  county  woman  in  a  low  tone, 
"but  you're  not  getting  the  last  one.      It'll   be 
over  my  dead  body  that  you  take  my  boy  from  me!" 

^         The  county  woman  just  sighed  and  motioned  to 
a  middle-aged  couple  standing  off  to  the  side  of 
the  porch.     They  hesitated  for  a  minute,   but  finally 
they  shuffled  slowly  up  to  where  the  county  woman 
stood.     For  a  while,   they  stood  looking  at  the 
little  boy  with  his  red  hair  and  his  big  dark  eyes 
staring  up  at  them  so  lost  and  frightened. 

W 

"We'll  bring  you  back  to  visit  your  mama  any 
time  you  want,"  said  the  woman.  And  she  looked 
like  she  really  meant  it  too.  She  didn't  look  like 
the  other  two  couples  that  had  left.   Instead,  she 
had  on  a  clean,  worn  housedress  and  flat  shoes. 
Her  hair  was  pulled  up  in  a  tight  bun  at  the  back 
of  her  head  and  I  could  tell  from  the  wrinkles 
around  her  eyes  and  the  color  of  her  skin  that  she 
was  not  afraid  to  work  out  in  the  fields  alongside 
her  husband.  He  was  dressed  in  a  clean,  but  worn 
pair  of  overalls  and  his  work  boots  still  had  a 
bit  of  mud  clinging  around  the  heels. 
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"Please,  little  boy,"  said  the  man,  "come 
home  with  us.  We'll  feed  you  and  send  you  to 
school  and  I'll  even  teach  you  how  to  hunt  and 
fish.  You'd  like  that  wouldn't  you?" 

Piney  just  stood  there  and  looked  at  them. 
He  never  moved  except  to  inch  closer  to  his  mama. 

"Oh  come  along!"  snapped  the  county  woman. 
She  grabbed  Piney's  arm  and  started  to  pull  him 
off  the  porch. 

"Don't  hurt  him!"  cried  both  the  man  and  womc 
at  the  same  time. 

"I'm  not!"  the  county  woman  snapped  again. 
"I  can't  spend  all  day  here.  I've  got  other  thine 
to  do." 

With  that,  she  grabbed  Piney's  arm  again  and 
jerked  him  away  from  his  mama.  There  was  a  rippir 
sound  as  Piney's  hand  came  away  with  a  piece  of 
his  mama's  already  torn  dress. 

It  was  as  if  Mrs.  Justice  came  back  to  life 
with  the  sound  of  her  dress  ripping.  She  grabbed 
her  skirt  tail  and  with  a  sob,  ran  inside  the  hous 
and  slammed  the  door. 

The  man  and  woman  stood  there  for  a  second 
and  then  reached  out  to  take  Piney  by  the  hand. 
It  was  then  he  started  to  scream. 

The  county  woman  just  turned  around  and  walke 
back  to  her  car.  She  drove  away  in  a  cloud  of  dus 
leaving  Piney  screaming  his  heart  out  and  the  crov^ 
of  us  standing  there,  staring  after  her  and  whispe 
among  ourselves. 
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1   The  couple  gently  took  Piney's  hands  and  half 
carried  him  to  the  big  horse  they  had  tied  to  the 
apple  tree  in  the  yard.  Up  on  the  horse  they 
climbed,  the  woman  in  front,  the  man  in  the  back, 
and  Piney  in  the  middle  still  screaming  as  if  his 
soul  was  leaving  his  tiny  body. 

I  watched  them  ride  away  and  it  was  a  few 
moments  before  Mama's  nudge  and  whispered,  "Let's 
go"  meant  anything  to  me.  Mama  was  crying  as  was 
several  of  the  women  in  the  crowd.   I  was  surprised 
to  find  tears  wet  on  my  face  too. 

Most  of  the  crowd  had  drifted  off  toward  their 
homes  and  their  all -but- forgotten  suppers.  We 
headed  home  too  with  the  sound  of  Piney's  screams 
louder  in  our  minds  than  the  pitiful  sound  that 
was  slowly  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

We  hadn't  gotten  that  far  from  the  house  when 
'we  heard  the  shotgun  blast.  Mama  froze.  "Go  home 
and  get  your  Papa!"  she  commanded  in  a  tone  that  I 
knew  better  than  to  disobey.  She  turned  and  ran 
back  to  the  old  shack  while  I  high- tailed  it  for 
the  house  yelling  for  Papa  to  come  quick. 

Mrs.  Justice  died  with  a  gunshot  wound  to 
ithe  head.   I  guess  she  really  meant  it  when  she 
said  they  would  take  her  boy  over  her  dead  body. 
I  had  nightmares  for  weeks  afterwards  and  Mama 
y^ould  sit  up  all  night  holding  me  while  I  cried 
over  the  screams  that  haunted  me. 

Even  after  all  these  years  I  can  still  hear 
that  little  boy  screaming.  I  don't  know  what 
lappened  to  him.  Some  people  claim  that  his  name 
vas  changed,  but  nobody  ever  knew  to  what.  But  I 
/onder  sometimes  if  he  grew  up  happy  and  if  he  even 
'emembers  or  ever  thinks  about  that  long  ago  Sunday 
/hen  he  was  taken  away  from  that  little  shack. 
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Toe  Shoes 


Run  tiptoe  from  the  tide,  child 

And  grow  to  be  a  swan. 

With  arms  outstretched 

And  heart  to  heaven,  dance! 

Dance.  But  only  for  the  joy 

Or  want  of  it. 

So  die  my  swan,  and  die  again. 

A  graceful  exit 

To  leave  the  world  on  tiptoe. 


Laura  J.  Epperson 


Change  of  Plans 


I  asked  you  here,  into  my  heart 

I  am  the  one  responsible. 

Poor  planning  though 

You  bring  such  complications. 

Dreams  can  be  changed  I  guess 

And  longings  quelled. 

But  you  will  never  be  again. 

So  stop  a  moment 

And  let  me  join  your  somedays. 


Laura  J.  Epperson 
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We  Three 

The  balloon  man  is  selling  inflated 
egos Zbt 

Red         :     boastful 
Yellow  :     vain 
Orange  :     overbearing 

Percy  bought  three. 

S-id(animal   lover)  saw 
Percy  with  his  three. 
S-id(pleasure  seeker)   took 
out  his  knife. 

S-id(primitive  thinker)  burst 
Percy's  three. 

Super — flying  by — gazed  at 
this  injustice (with  x-ray  eyes)  and 
slapped  Sid's  wrist(that  put  him  in 
his  place  Percy  purred.) 

...And  the  Austrian  balloon  vender 
daydreams  of  Oedipus. 

Terry  Honchell 
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Mirage 


grit 
in  the  mouth 

sand 
in  the  eyes 
Commanders  orders... 
Commanders  lies... 

Sentry  duty,  gun  in  hand 

Heavy  drowse,  body  caresses  sand. 

Sudden  refraction 

Pale  pillars  rise 
ugh  orange  haze. 

Silver  stream  flows 
a  whisper. 

Blue  powder  butterflies  coast 
he  breeze. 

Sequin  scaled  fish  snatch  dragon  flies 
the  air. 

Bone  white  mantel ed  maidens 
e  trays  of  honey  cakes... 

Sudden  evaporation 

Sand  dunes  loom 

sun  scorches  the  ground  like  the  furnaces  of  hell 
the  victims  of  sin. 

Sigh 
in  the  mouth 

Desperation 
in  the  eyes 
Reality  orders 
Reality  lies 


Terry  Honchell 
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An  Act  of  Courage 
Teresa  Mcintosh 


"Hi  Sugar!"  the  old  lady  threw  her  hands  up 
in  delight  and  then  gave  Karen  a  big  hug.  "I 
haven't  seen  you  in  so  long,"  she  said. 

\ 

Karen  loved  her  grandmother's  hugs.   It  was 
the  best  part  of  visiting  her.  She  hugged  then  all 
as  soon  as  they  got  there  and  at  least  three  times 
before  they  left.  She  had  a  way  of  making  everyone 
feel  important  too. 

"Hi  Nannie!"  Karen  said.  That  had  been  her  5 
nickname  ever  since  Karen's  cousin  James  had  called 
her  that  because  he  couldn't  pronounce  Granny.  Nov^ 
all  of  Karen's  cousins  called  her  Nannie. 

"Steve  and  Angie  are  coming,"  Karen  said. 
"They're  still  arguing  with  Daddy  to  let  them  go 
with  him." 

"Hey  Karri,"  James  yelled  from  the  other  roomj 
"Where's  Steve?  Did  he  come  too?" 


{ 


"Yeah,  he'll  be  here  in  a  minute,"  she  told 
him.  James  was  so  gross,  or  at  least  Karen 
thought  so.  He  had  big  flabby  legs  and  huge  rolls 
of  fat  hung  over  his  waistband.  And  he  was  only 
ten  years  old.  Karen  hated  him,  but  her  grandmothe 
didn't.  Nannie  thought  that  James  was  God  himself 
come  down  to  earth.  She  waited  on  him  hand  and 
foot,  gave  him  expensive  presents  that  they  couldn' 
afford,  and  put  up  with  his  temper  tantrums.  He 
was  a  180- pound  baby. 
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"Where  are  you  going?"  her  grandmother's  voice 
interrupted  Karen's  thoughts. 

"I'm  going  into  town  v/ith  Ray,"  her  grandfather 
said. 

"Too  late,"  Angie  giggled  as  she  jumped  up  and 
down  to  shake  the  snow  off  her  boots,  "Daddy's  gone 
already. " 

'    That  was  unusual  Karen  thought.  He  never  went 
anywhere  with  Daddy.  Or  anyone  else  for  that  matter. 
He   hardly  ever  went  out  of  the  house  anymore  since 
the  accident.  Papaw  had  hurt  his  back  at  work, 
rhe  company's  doctors  said  he  was  fine,  but  Papaw 
'/as  always  complaining  about  how  bad  his  back  hurt. 
He  hadn't  worked  in  months  and  he  wore  a  back  brace 
'all  the  time. 

Karen  loved  her  grandfather  but  he  was  just 
iuch  a  nuisance.  He  piddled  around  the  house, 
iriving  them  all  crazy.  Maybe  he'd  go  back  to  work 
ioon.  He'd  have  to.  Mom  said  that  they  couldn't 
^et  by  with  no  income  for  much  longer. 

"Hey  Karri,"  fatso  said,  "Wanna  play  hide  and 
;eek  with  us?" 

"No  thanks,"  Karen  said.  "Besides,"  she 
:hought  to  herself,  "there's  nothing  in  the  house 
)ig  enough  to  hide  you." 

Karen  tried  to  ignore  her  cousin  by  looking  at 
:he  photographs  on  the  shelf.  There  was  one  of 
'ler  mother  and  father,  another  of  her  uncle  and  his 
/ife,  and  one  of  Karen,  Angie,  and  Steve.  But  the 
)ne  that  caught  her  attention  was  of  her  grandparents 
)efore  they  were  married. 
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Karen  wondered  what  had  happened  to  the  girl 
in  the  picture.  No  one  would  have  believed  that 
the  girl  had  grown  into  the  woman  that  stood  before 
her  today.  The  stranger  in  the  picture  had  a  big 
beautiful  smile  and  bright  green  eyes.  And  she 
was  glowing  with  life.  Around  her  neck  was  a 
modest  diamond  and  emerald  necklace,  and  she  had 
earrings  to  match. 

The  girl  in  the  picture  must  have  worn  all 
those  beautiful  old  dresses  in  the  closet.  There 
were  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  with  ribbons  and 
bows  and  lace.  Karen  could  see  the  girl  in  the   i 
picture  laughing  and  having  a  wonderful  time,  some-  j 
thing  she  hadn't  seen  her  grandmother  do  in  a  long, 
long  time.  I 

! 

Karen  could  find  no  resemblance  between  the  | 
girl  in  the  picture  and  her  grandmother.  She  was  , 
all  wrinkled,   skin  and  bones.     Broken  glasses  j 

that  she  couldn't  afford  to  have  fixed  sat  on  her  | 
nose  still,  somehow.  Her  hair  was  grey  and  black,  | 
and  kinky  from  too  many  permanents.  She  had  none  ; 
of  the  sparkled  and  zest  for  life  that  the  girl  in  j 
the  picture  had.  I 

Karen  knew  she  wasn't  nearly  as  beautiful  as  i 
the  girl   in  the  picture,  but  she  was  kind  and 

understanding  and  loving.     Karen  didn't  love  her  j 

any  less  because  she  wasn't  like  the  girl   in  the  I 

picture.  L 

Mom  had  explained  to  Karen  once  that  her  i 

grandfather's  father  had  left  Papaw  a  lot  of  money 
when  he  died.     So  her  grandparents  had  once  been 
very  well   off,   but  they  must  have  spent  it  all 
yery  unwisely  because  none  of  it  was  left.     Papaw 
finally  had  to  take  a  job  as  a  janitor  to  support 
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.  Nannie  refused  to  talk  about  his  job  and 
acted  really  funny  for  weeks  after  he  got  the 

Mom  had  said  that  pride  was  a  good  thing 
it  didn't  out  food  on  the  table. 

"Where's  your  grandfather?"  Nannie  asked, 
n  looked  up  from  her  book  and  shrugged.  The 
rs  didn't  even  look  up  from  the  TV. 

Nannie  began  looking  through  the  house.  Karen 
ed  her  book  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get 
thing  to  drink.  As  she  glanced  out  the  kitchen 
ow  she  saw  her  grandfather  walking  down  the 


"There  he  is,  Nannie"  she  called.  "Where  is 
oing?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "He  didn't  say  any- 
g  about  going  anywhere.  She  watched  him  walk 
the  road  until  he  was  almost  out  of  sight. 

"Nannie,  Where's  my  rope?"  James  yelled 
tiently. 

"In  the  closet,  James  Honey,"  she  said  as  she 
into  the  other  room  to  look  for  it. 

"No  it's  not,"  he  shouted. 

"Well  it  was  last  night  when  I  put  away  your 


"I  don't  care  where  it  was  last  night,  I  want 
ow.  And  if  you  would  leave  my  stuff  alone  I 
d  find  them  when  I  wanted  them. 


I  'm  sorry^"  she  said. 
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"But  we  want  to  play  cowboys,  and  we  can't  c 
it  without  the  rope.  ■• 

"Nannie,"  Karen  called.  "A  care  picked  him 
up.   I  think  it  was  Mr.  Adams." 

"Well  if  he  didn't  go  for  a  walk  then  where 
is  he  going?"  Nannie  asked.  She  was  beginning  tc 
worry. 

"Hey  Mom,"  Buddy  called  as  he  slammed  the 
door. 

"You  have  to  go  find  your  father,"  she  begge 
him. 

"What's  wrong,"  he  asked.  J 

"He  left,  just  took  off  down  the  road.  And 
then  Mr.  Adams  picked  him  up  in  his  car.  I  don't 
know  where  he  could  be  going,  but  you've  got  to 
find  him,"  she  said,  crying  now. 

Karen  watched  her  grandmother  click  her  fine 
nails  back  and  forth.  She  seemed  really  worried 
about  him. 

"He  just  went  for  a  walk,"  Karen  said. 

"All  right  Honey,"  she  said.   I'm  just  being 
an  old  worry  wart. " 

The  phone  jolted  her  out  of  her  thoughts  and 
she  ran  to  answer  it. 

"Buddy  said  that  Mr.  Adams  let  him  out  at  ou 
house,"  Karen  said.  "What  could  he  be  doing  ther 

"I  don't  know,"  Nannie  said.   "Is  Buddy  goin 
up  there?" 
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*'Yeah,   he  said  he  would  call   us  when  he  found 
lim. " 

"Well    I  can't  just  sit  here,   let's  go 
Mirselves." 

Buddy's  car  was  all   ready  there  when  they 
)ulled  into  the  driveway.     Karen  opened  up  the  door 
md  ran  for  the  house  while  her  grandmother  parked 
:he  car. 

The  place  felt  eerie.     She  was  running  from 
'oom  to  room,   but  she  didn't  want  to  find  him. 
ihe  was  afraid  of  what  she  might  find.     She  didn't 
'ant  to  open  the  door  or  look  around  the  corner, 
ut  he  wasn't  in  the  house. 

Nannie  was  standing  beside  the  car,  waiting. 
he  knew  he  wasn't  in  the  house,   because  she  had 
1  ready  seen  the  barn  door  swinging  in  the  wind. 

Buddy  ran  out  of  the  barn  and  cried,   "Come 
uick.  Paw's  hung  himself." 

Karen  didn't  want  to  go  into  the  barn.     She 
ent  around  to  the  other  side  and  her  grandmother 
pnt  inside. 

She  leaned  against  the  back  side  of  the  barn. 
ie  didn't  want  to  see  him  hanging  there.     She 
idn't  want  to  have  to  look  at  him  ever  again. 

She  just  stood  there  and  cried.  The  sky  was 
till  blue  and  the  wind  was  still  blowing  through 
[be  trees.  But  her  grandfather  was  dead,  and  the 
orld  just  kept  right  on  going  like  it  didn't  care. 
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There  was  something  about  the  land  that  alway 
soothed  Karen.  Whenever  she  was  angry  or  confused 
she  walked  through  these  fields  and  they  always 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  her.     But  that  wasn't 
working  today.  | 

"Get  out!''  she  heard  her  grandmother^  scream  | 
at  them.   "Get  out,  I  want  to  be  alone  with  him." 

Karen  watched  her  through  the  slats  of  the 
barn  wall.  Nannie  nelt  down  on  the  dirt  floor  and 
cradled  his  body  in  her  arms. 

"You're  still  warm,"  she  told  him.  "Dead  peop' 
are  supposed  to  be  so  cold,  but  you're  still  warm. 
Silly  old  fool.  The  first  strong  thing  you  ever 
did  in  your  life,  the  first  strong  thing  and  it 
killed  you.  How  could  you  leave  me  like  this? 
I've  never  been  alone  in  my  whole  life  before. 
Who's  going  to  take  care  of  me?  The  kids  are  all 
married  with  kids  of  their  own  and  they  don't  need 
me.  I  thought  you  would  always  be  there.   I 
thought  we  would  grow  old  together.  How  could  you'i 
Damn  you,"  she  screamed  at  him.   "Leaving  me  to 
face  this  mess.  And  the  shame,  how  am  I  going  to 
face  this?  The  janitors  job  was  bad  enough,  but 
this.  You,  damn  coward!" 

She  put  her  face  in  her  hands  and  cried.  "Anc 
look  at  my  hands,"  she  told  him.  "They're  all 
wrinkled  and  spotted  with  age.  How  did  this  happer 
to  us?  We  used  to  be  young  and  so  much  in  love, 
and  it  seems  like  just  yesterday.  Where  did  all 
those  dreams  go?" 

Karen  sat  on  the  ground  with  her  hands  over 
her  ears.  She  didn't  want  to  hear  anymore.  No 
wonder  he  killed  himself;  her  grandmother  didn't 
even  love  him  anymore. 
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A  Little  Breezy 
Archie  Borders 


Ah,  but  when  the  weather  gets  like  it 
is  now,  you  know,  kind  of  warm,  but  not  too 
warm,  a  little  breezy,  but  again,  mind  you, 
not  too  breezy,  and  the  sun  is  just  beginning 
to  set  over  the  trees,  well,  it's  these  kinds 
of  days  that  old  Bill  usually  comes  pedaling 
around  on  his  bicycle.  It  isn't  one  of  those 
new  fancy  Schwinn  bikes  all  the  richer  college 
boys  have,  but  one  of  those  types  your  older 
sister  probably  owned  back  in  1967 .  Blue  peelinj 
paint,  rusty  fenders,  but  the  tires  were  always 
new,  and  Bill  likes  it,  and  I  do  too.  When 
I  sit  out  on  the  stone  wall,  and  under  the 
shade,  Bill  usually  comes  riding  about.  My 
apartment  is  covered  with  shade,  and  I  have 
the  feeling  that  if  there  wasn't  any  shade 
around.  Bill  wouldn't  pedal  this  way.  Bill 
does  though,  and  he  always  stops  to  chat  with 
me,  about  this  and  that,  who's  who,  and  life 
in  general.  Bill  is  one  of  the  last  great 
philosophers  I  know,  and  that's  about  all  I 
know  about  him.  Whether  he's  married,  where 
he  lives,  eats,  whatever,  I  don't  know,  because 
he  v;on't  talk  about  himself.  He'll  talk  about 
anything  else  though,  and  1  mean  anything. 
Bill's  also  very  old. 

"Life's  weird,  Bill,"  I  say  to  him  one 
day.  Bill  is  just  standing  there  with  his 
bicycle,  one  wrinkled  arm  holding  it  up,  the 
other  arm  placed  on  his  hip.  I  noticed  his 
slight,  worried  frame  is  shaking  slightly, 
probably  from  the  five  miles  he  boastfully 
says  he  just  pedaled. 


"And  it's  getting  weirder,"  Bill  says, 
letting  the  words  sink  in.  I  wasn't  really 
that  talkative  that  day,  because  too  much  had 
been  going  on. 

"Did  you  ever  date,  er ,  no,  uh ,  well  see 
an  older  woman.  Bill?"  1  asked  him.  Bill  smiles 
adjusts  his  new  biker  hat  over  his  bald  scalp, 
and  begins  playing  with  the  handlebars. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  maybe  getting 
some  hand  brakes  put  on  this  thing,"  says 
Bill ,  who  is  warming  up  for  something  good 
to  say,  "but  I'm  afraid  if  I  squeeze  too  hard, 
I'll  go  somersaulting  over  the  front."  Bill 
chuckles  lightly  to  himself,  and  then  demon- 
strated the  flip  by  pantomiming  with  his  hands. 
There  is  a  kind  of  pause.  Bill  never  talks 
about  himself,  but  he  has  a  lot  of  private 
smiles . 

"How  old  is  she?"  he  asks  me. 

"Thirty-three."  I  say. 

"My.   Any  kids?" 

"One.   She's  eleven." 


When  I  go  out  with  Gwen,  it  seems  every-i 
thing  should  go  just  right.  I  met  her  here 
at  college,  and  she  was  a  year  younger  than| 
me.  I  saw  her  at  an  explorer's  club  meeting, 
and  we  seemed  to  have  everything  in  common. 
Relationships  like  that,  well,  they  seem  tol 
work  for  other  people  just  fine.  I  mean,  you 
know,  same  age,  same  interests,  great  conver- 


sations.  I  just  knew  it  couldn't  last.  I 
was  a  sophomore  then,  still  living  in  the  dorm. 
I  can  see  it  now,  Gwen  and  me,  arguing  in  the 
lobby  . 

"I  need  room  .  .  .  space  is  very  important 
to  me  right  now!"  Gwen  screams. 

"Who  told  you  that?  Carl  Sagan?  He  a 
neighbor  of  yours?" 

"What?"  Gwen  looks  incredulous  at  me. 
"You  aren't  even  beginning  to  take  me  serious, 
are  you?"  She  shakes  her  head,  and  smiles, 
disbelieving.   "Damn,  oh  damn." 

"Don't  give  me  any  of  that  'my  space' 
crap.  You're  playing  your  damned  head  games 
again.  I  don't  have  the  time  or  the  patience 
for  that  shit."  A  few  months  of  rage  that 
had  been  swelling  was  starting  to  see  the  out. 
"All  that  'testing'  my  loyalty  crap.  It's 
not  for  me  Gwen . " 

She  didn't  seem  to  believe  what  I  was 
talking  about.    She  stared  down  at  the  floor. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  games. 
Psychology  proves  that  relationships  go  through 
tests  constantly.  The  more  tests  they  can 
weather,  the  stronger  the  relationship  is. 
Think  of  it  as  a  controlled  experiment."  She 
said  this  as  if  she  was  lecturing  a  freshman 
logic  class. 

"I  don't  like  games.  Not  these  kinds." 
I  said. 


Bill  was  still  smiling  at  me.  I  couldn't 
tell  if  he  was  thinking  about  the  new  hand 
brakes  he  might  get,  or  what  1  had  been  telling 
him. 

"This  thirty-three  year  old..."  Bill  asks. 

"Yes?"  I  say. 


"I  hope  she's  not  married."   Bill  sounds 
like  a  father  now,  but  I  don't  know  if  he  really  [ 
is  one  or  not.    I  set  Bill's  mind  at  ease,  i 


"She's  not  married.  Bill."  Bill  is  quiet 
again,  and  the  air  is  getting  a  little  cooler 
now,  because  the  sun  has  nearly  set. 

"Do  you  like  this  woman?"   Bill  asks  me. 


"Yes,  I  do.  I  like  her  a  lot."  I  did.  j 
I  liked  her  enought  to  want  to  continue  our  j 
friendship.  I  told  Bill  that  too.  I  met  her  i 
through  a  friend.  She  was  my  friend's  sister,  i 
I  had  asked  him  if  that  bothered  him.  i 

"No,"   said   my   friend,   "I'd   rather   you  : 
date  her,  than  the  dicks  she's  been  out  with 
lately.   At  least  1  know  what  a  dick  you  are."  j 
If  it  bothered  him  at  first,  it  didn't  later.  | 
The  three  of  us  often  went  out  together.         i 

i 

"What   do   you  like  the  most  about   this  ! 
woman?"  Bill  asked  me.    I  thought  about  it 
awhile,  and  had  thought  about  it  before. 

"I  guess,"  I  said  still  thinking,  "well, 
she's  looking  for  a  job,  and  she  has  to  raise 
a  daughter.  She  enjoys  herself  when  she  can, 
I  think.   She  doesn't  have  time  to  play  games." 


AnnMarie  had  sent  Sara  to  stay  overnight 
with  her  grandparents.  She  rarely  had  time 
to  go  out  much,  because  kids  are  hard  to  look 
after.  I  still  had  not  got  used  to  being  alone 
with  her,  and  lying  with  her. 

"Your  my  brother's  friend."  she  says  to 
me,  stroking  my  face. 

"Your  my  friend's  sister."  I  say  pulling 
her  close.  We  don't  say  anything  to  each  other 
for  awhile,  but  just  lie  there. 

"This  can't  happen  again,"  she  smiles 
as  she  says  this  to  me. 

"I  know."  There  Is  a  pause,  and  then 
we  begin  to  laugh.  We  have  fun.  Too  much 
fun  to  not  let  It  happen  again. 


Bill  seems  pretty  Interested  In  everything 
now.  More  Interested  than  usual.  His  private 
smiles  have  become  more  frequent,  but  also 
his  In-between  smile  expressions  are  more  Intense 
Bill  listens  thoughtfully,  and  then  he  leans 
close . 

"So  is  there  a  problem?"  he  says.  I  look 
over  at  the  rusty  bike  fenders  which  are  hard 
to  see  in  the  streetlight. 

"No,  not  really."  I'm  thoughtful  now. 
"It's  kind  of  lonely  though." 

"You  haven't  got  to  the  stage  v;here  you 
hear  some  goofy  song  on  the  radio  and  it  reminds 
you,  have  you?"   Bill  asks.   I  laugh. 


"No,  not  yet,"  I  say,  and  then  run  my 
fingers  through  my  tangled  hair.  Bill  listens. 
I  tell  him  where  she  lives,  which  is  about 
a  two  hour  drive  from  where  we  are.  Because 
of  this  and  school,  I  don't  see  her  much. 
We  write,  however,  and  we  usually  write  of 
our  new  friendship.  Bill  asks  me  if  we  offi- 
cially "date."  I  tell  him  no,  and  how  it  would 
be  impossible,  probably. 

"Why's  that?"  Bill  asks. 


"Because.  She  has  enough  to  worry  about  , 
without  some  little  twenty  year  old  kid  pestering, 
her.  You  know  writing  her,  worrying  about  j 
her.  She  doesn't  need  that."  I  stretched  ; 
my  arms  out,  and  exhaled.  ! 

i 

"Maybe  you  do,"  Bill  says. 


I  see  AnnMarie  again  about  a  month  later. 
We  never  plan  to  see  each  other,  we  just  go 
out  and  do  something  together,  spur  of  the 
moment.  I  kind  of  like  it  like  that,  but  it 
makes  me  awful  nervous.  It's  a  long  drive 
to  her  house  ,  and  if  I  drive  all  the  way  there 
and  she's  out  running  around  with  her  friends, 
or   out   on  a  date,   it's   very   disappointing. 

"I  don't  mind  you  just  popping  in  on  me," 
she  says  to  me,  "I  like  just  taking  off  and 
doing  something."  Long  drives  are  prevalent, 
and  road  trips  are  spontaneity  personified. 
I  never  mention  the  word  "dating"  around  her, 
because  the  last  thing  she  needs  is  to  probably 
be  tied  down  to  anyone.  I'm  a  pleasant  diversion 
but  a  diversion  nonetheless.   You  have  to  keep 


these  things  in  perspective,  so  you  don't  get 
hurt . 


"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Gwen  says  to 
me.  I  knew  what  was  coming,  so  I  decided  to 
go  through  with  it  . 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "I  thought  we 
could  just  take  off  and  do  something.  You 
know  be  spontaneous." 

Gwen  shook  her  head  and  sighed.  "God," 
she  said,  "you  are  really  unrealistic,  you 
know  that.  You  can't  get  by  with  that  kind 
of  attitude."   Then  she  shut  the  door. 


The  sun  was  just  starting  to  come  in  through 
the  windows,  and  I  rolled  over  onto  my  back 
and  adjusted  the  pillows.  I  looked  over  at 
AnnMarie.  She  was  still  alseep,  with  no 
expression.  I  pulled  the  covers  up  under  my 
chin  and  looked  about  the  room.  It  was  full 
of  wicker  furniture  and  everything  was  covered 
with  lace.  We  had  left  the  radio  on  all  night, 
and  while  the  music  was  very  low,  I  could  make 
out  some  familiar  pop  song  that  I  used  to  dance 
to  at  junior  high  school  sock-hops.  1  noticed 
her  daughter's  picture,  just  over  the  headboard, 
and  studied  it.  She  looked  very  much  like 
a  younger  AnnMarie,  with  wide,  mischievous 
eyes,  and  a  completely  winning  smile.  I  looked 
back  at  AnnMarie.  Now  that  she  was  quiet  and 
asleep,  she  looked  more  vunerable  than  usual. 
It  was  also  the  only  time  she  ever  looked  thirty- 
three  to  me,  but  the  faint  lines  on  her  face 


didn't  bother  me  in  the  least.  I  felt  good, 
better  than  I  had  in  a  long  time,  and  I  gently 
touched  her  shoulder. 


"Well  Bill,  now  for  the  big  question." 
I  brought  my  knees  up  to  my  chin  and  stared 
deep  into  his  eyes.    He  reared  his  head  back. 

"Shoot,"  Bill  says. 

"Do  I  keep  being  spontaneous?"  I  ask. 
Bill  begins  to  laugh  lightly,  and  climbs  back 
on  his  bicycle.  It's  not  breezy  anymore,  but 
chilly . 

"You  know  what  I  think?"  Bill  says,  placing 
his  hands  on  the  handlebars.  I  wait  for  his 
answer.  "I  think  I'm  gonna  buy  those  nev;  hand- 
brakes .  " 

V(Je  don't  say  anything  at  all  for  a  minute, 
and  then  Bill  starts  to  laugh  and  pedal  away. 

"Goodnight  Bill!"  I  call  to  him. 

"I  have  a  wife  and  two  kids!"  he  calls 
back,  then  he  disappears  into  the  night. 
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Hushed  Sounds 

As  rainbow-colored  shafts  of  elusive  light 
Glide  gently,  silently  from  diamond  prisms... 
So  does  the  sound  of  love 
Descend  noiselessly  upon  those 
Soon  to  fall  in  love. 

Sherrie  Kinney 
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Husband  and  Wife 


The  weather  turned  stormy 
bright  sun  no  more. 
Black  clouds  and  thunder 
roll  in  from  the  ocean. 
Kids  on  the  beach, 
a  boy  8  , 
a  girl  7  , 

(The  man  is  always 
older  than  the  woman) 

Seriously  they  build 
a  castle  of  s p. n d  . 
Perhaps  their  m.ansion, 
maybe  only  thtir  home. 
They  hurry  to  complete  it 
before  the  rain  and  waves 
come  and  wash  it  awav . 


Horace  Hardison 
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As  the  Sun  Falls  Into  the  Ocean  It  Fizzles 
Like  an  i^lka-Seltzer 


Thomas  Jefferson  shuffles  among 
the  working  class,  sneezing  and 
coughing  during  a  January  blizzard  as 
he  shakes  their  hands: 

"Please  vote  for  me". 

A  wolf  pack  howls 

to  the  moon.   The  pack 

feast  upon  the  carcass  of 

reindeer  as  Santa  watches, 

his  elves  trembling  behind  him. 

On  all  the  streetcorners  of  the  nation 
mailboxes  run  down  the  streets 
vomiting  letters,  cars  refuse  to 
start,  bridges  all  fall  down. 
Tin  and  steel  extinct  now, 
victims  of  genocide, 
and  now  comes  the 
rebellion  of  the  masses. 


Horace  Hardison 
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Atlantis 

Fish  wiggle  down  the  streets  of  Atlantis, 
Their  tails  causing  the  past  to  ascend-- 
The  dust  of  Poseidon's  trident, 
Of  an  Atlantean  throne , 
Of  Tyrannosaurus  rex  .  .  . 
all  swirling. 

With  the  pausing  of  the  fish, 
A  settling  occurs  below  them-- 
Like  periods  into  an  ellipsis. 


Anthony  Smith 


Divorce 

"...  divorce . " 

He  had  uttered  the  word,  for  better  or  worse 

The  moment's  focus  became  foci. 

Inside  an  arena, 

With  a  conscience  cleaved. 

The  man  was  two : 

Spectacle 

And  spectator. 

Feeling  bound  yet  unbound, 

The  woman  struggled 

Beneath  a  midnight  ocean, 

Tumbling  over  and  over. 

Searching  for  the  elusive  surface. 


Anthony  Smith 
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storm  Choirs  and  Dancers 
W  Kathy  Ann  Frasure 

i- 

?  They  were  sitting  on  the  patio,  just  out- 
side the  French  doors,  waiting  on  a  storm  that 
was  coming  from  off  toward  Charleston,  drinking 
Kahlua-and-cream .  It  was  so  distant,  still, 
that  they  could  not  hear  the  thunder  or  see 
the  flashes  as  it  rolled  across  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  feeling  down  into  the  cracks  of 
the  valleys  and  licking  the  thin  yellow  tongues 
of  light  across  the  boiling  water  of  the  lakes 
and  creeks.  But  the  feeling  of  the  storm  crawled 
around  in  the  open  air  of  the  small  terrace 
and  choked  at  the  curtains  on  the  windows  behind 
them. 

"It   feels   like   Oregon.    Do  you  know?" 
she  said. 

He   nodded  his  head  to  agree.    But  then 
after  a  v/hile   said,   "I   don't   know.    About 
Oregon.    It's  been  a  long  time  since  Oregon. 
So  long. " 

There  was  a  bird  in  the  tree  out  in  front 
of  the  patio.  They  could  hear  it  chirping 
nervously,  jumping  from  limb  to  limb,  looking 
desperately  for  a  hollow  in  the  branches  where 
it  could  hide  from  the  rain  and  the  wind. 
Running  from  the  storm. 

"Don't  you  think  about  it  anymore?   About 
Oregon?" 
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"No,"  he  answered.  "It's  no  use.  Memories 
are  no  use . " 

She  took  a  drink  of  the  Kahlua  and  let 
the  sweetness  wash  around  in  her  mouth  for 
a  few  seconds  before  swallowing.  The  bird 
moved  on.  To  the  back  of  the  house  where  the 
wind  just  barely  blew  through  the  tops  of  the 
sycamore  and  silver  maples.  Still  running 
away  from  the  coming  storm.  She  heard  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves  as  the  light  limb  sprang 
up  from  the  loss  of  its  tiny  weight.  The  perfect 
calm  amplified  the  slight  movement. 

"You  don't  recall  anything  at  all?"  she 
asked. 

"Nothing,  really." 

"Of  all  the  years  growing  up,  of  all  the 
storms  out  there,  you  don't  recall  anything?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "some  little  things.  Mostly 
about  seeing  the  saw  mill  with  the  logs  stacked 
up  getting  rained  on.  I  always  thought  the 
rain  should  have  made  them  rot.  Some  little 
things  like  that.   And  maybe  a  little  more." 

They  did  not  look  at  one  another  when 
they  spoke.  The  air  from  the  storm  whirled 
between  them  and  they  would  not  turn  their 
faces  into  it ,  but  only  stared  over  toward 
Charleston,  waiting  for  the  first  flash,  the 
first  rumble. 

"All  I  can  remember,"  she  said,  "is  the 
storm  choir . " 
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She  and  her  father  were  sitting  in  the 
front  porch  swing,  in  Oregon  years  before. 
The  wind  moved  them  back  and  forth  without 
their  having  to  push  themselves.  It  was  strong, 
and  she  could  feel  it  pushing  them  with  its 
invisible  hand. 

"It's  coming,"  she  whimpered  up  to  her 
father. 

"Now,  Kathleen,"  her  father  said.   "Remember 
what  I  told  you  about  the  storm  choir?" 

She  shook  her  head  numbly.  She  lay  curled 
into  a  small  ball  ,  trying  desperately  to  roll 
up  in  the  hollow  of  his  huge  armiS ,  to  escape 
the  roaring  sound  of  the  thunder. 

"Well,  that's  all  it  is,"  he  said.   "Just 
a  big   choir,   with   the   wind   singing  and  the 
thunder  playing  bass  drums  and  the  lights  flashing 
on  the  bright  brass  band  playing  behind  it." 

It  did  little  to  help  her.  She  was  terri- 
fied by  it  all. 

"There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  he 
reassured  her.  "Just  a  little  music.  Wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly. " 

He  stood  abruptly  and  began  to  sing  in 
a  huge  booming  voice,  some  song  that  made  no 
sense  at  all,  that  had  no  melody,  that  only 
rose  and  fell  in  time  to  the  tremors  of  thunder. 
After  a  while  he  quit  singing  with  the  thunder 
and  sat  back  in  the  swing  beside  her. 

"You  see?'  he  said.  "Just  a  storm  choir. 
Your  Daddy  wouldn't  lie  to  you,  honey.    It's 
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just  a   little   choir   to   sing  you   to   sleep.  ; 
It  won't  hurt  nothing." 

The   same   night,   lying   upstairs   in   her 

bedroom  listening  to  the  choir  of  the  storm,  j 

a  huge  flash  off  the  brass  band  lit  the  entire  | 

room,  and  when  she  awoke  the  next  morning  the  | 

I 

barn  was  gone  and  the  carcasses  of  all  their  [ 

animals  were   still  smouldering  in  the  ashes.  I 


The  air  was  getting  thicker,  drenching 
the  patio  in  the  smell  of  the  storm.  She  got 
up  and  went  inside  to  refill  their  glasses. 
When  she  returned  she  handed  him  his  glass 
without  even  looking  at  him.  It  was  the  storm 
between  them. 

"What's  a  storm  choir?"  he  asked  her, 
his  eyes  riveted  to  the  skyline  toward  Charleston 

"Oh,  nothing,"  she  said,  sitting  back 
down  in  the  wicker  chair.  "Just  a  game  we 
used  to  play  when  I  was  a  child,  back  in  Oregon." 

He  tasted  the  drink.  "Were  you  ever  afraid 
of  storms?" 

"No,"   she   said  very   quickly.     "Never." 

She  thought  for  a  second  that  she  saw 
the  first  lightning,  but  it  did  not  reappear. 

"Were  you  ever  afraid  of  storms  when  you 
were  a  kid?"  she  asked. 

"Oh  no,"  he  said.   "Not  me.   Never." 
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He  was  only  nine  and  riding  on  his  father's 
shoulders  through  their  backyard  in  Oregon. 
Bouncing  on  his  father's  shoulders  with  the 
low  rumble  in  the  background  and  the  flashes 
lighting  the  dozens  of  stacks  of  logs  that 
surrounded  the  saw  mill  out  back  of  the  house. 

"You  see,  Tim,"  his  father  said.  "It's 
nothing.  Trust  me.  Trust  me,  it's  nothing 
at  all.  You  can  play  in  it!  You  can  dance 
in  it!   Storm  dancers!" 

He  swung  the  boy  down  from  his  shoulders, 
sitting  him  on  the  ground.   With  the  wind  start- 
ing to  blow  strongly,   he   stood   in  front  of 
the   boy   and  danced  an  Irish  jig,   laughing 
loudly  in  the  darkness  of  the  clouds. 

"You  see?  You  see?  Nothing!  Ha!  We'll 
be  storm  dancers.   Me  and  you,  come  on!" 

He  reached  a  hand  down  for  the  boy ,  but 
the  boy  recoiled  and,  staring  up  at  the  dark 
clouds  with  the  fierce  yellow  streaks  in  them, 
he  began  to  cry.  He  sobbed  uncontrollably 
while  his  father,  no  longer  dancing,  frowned 
down  on  him. 

"Stop  it,  Tim,"  his  father  said.  "You 
can't  be  afraid  of  it.  You  have  to  face  it. 
It's  a  problem  and  you  have  to  look  it  in  the 
eye.   You  have  to  be  a  storm  dancer." 

The  boy  continued  to  cry  in  a  long,  whining 
shriek.  "I  ...  I  can't,"  he  choked  out  between 
sobs  . 
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The  wind  pawed  at  him  and  the  rain  started 
pelting  his  hair  and  face.  The  flashes  came 
closer  together,  outlining  the  silhouette  of 
his   father   standing  above  him  in  the  storm. 

His  father  stood  there  for  a  second,  seeing 
the  frightened  boy  cringing  in  fear  of  the 
storm.  And  then,  without  warning  he  reached 
down  and  slapped  the  child  sharply  on  the  cheek. 

"Face  it,"  his  father  said.  "Or  you'll 
have  to  live  in  terror  for  the  rest  of  your 
life." 

He  walked  off,  leaving  the  boy  sitting 
there  in  the  darkness,  with  the  rain  falling 
and  the  storm  raging  around  him.  And  the  light 
flashing,  lighting  up  the  logs  that  sat  around 
the  saw  mill . 


They  had  been  sitting  on  the  patio  for 
almost  an  hour,  feeling  the  tense,  silent  storm 
building.  Waiting  patiently,  they  did  not 
speak  again  —  each  waiting  for  the  other  to 
suggest  that  they  quit  the  patio  and  go  to 
bed.  But  neither  of  them  would  move  first. 
They  were  frozen  firmly  to  the  patio  floor 
and  the  feeling  of  the  air. 

The  storm  filtered  around  them  and  they 
would  not  move  on  it.  It  would  eat  the  patio, 
the  curtains,  the  tall  French  doors;  it  would 
eat  them  eventually.  But  they  would  sit  on 
the   patio   until   they   drowned   in   the   rain. 

Finally,  after  they  had  sat  for  half  an 
hour  without  a  word,  nearly  midnight,  the  sky 
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above   Charleston   screamed   bitterly   and   lit 
the  patio  with  a  sliver  of  fiery  yellow. 

"Well,"  he  finally  managed  to  say  under 
his  breath.  "1  guess  we  should  go  to  bed. 
Maybe . " 

"Yes,"   she   agreed.     "Maybe   we   should." 

They  rose  without  looking  at  each  other 
and  went  into  the  bedroom,  pulling  the  doors 
closed  behind  them. 

An  hour  later,  with  the  storm  raging  in- 
sanely, they  were  lying  in  bed,  sweating,  waiting 
for  their  breath  to  return  to  normal. 

"Kathleen,  do  you  know  I  love  you?"  he 
asked . 

"Yes,"  she  answered.    "And  I  love  you." 

They  breathed  heavily  for  several  seconds, 
the  lightning  on  the  wall  above  the  bed. 

"Do  you  trust  me,  Tim?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"Yes,"  he  said.   "I  do." 

"I'm  glad.  Because  I  trust  you.  And 
the  truth  is  important,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Let's  never   lie   to   one   another,   OK? 

I  mean,   if  there's   ever  anything  goes  wrong 

between   us,  we'll   tell   one   another.    Won't 
we?" 
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The  storm  was  in  the  room.  Under  the 
bed  and  between  the  sweaty  hot  sheets  where 
their  legs  were  still  entwined.  Under  her 
head  there  was  thunder;  in  her  hair  that  was 
mussed  and  sprawled  over  the  pillow  there  was 
lightning.  The  storm  wrapped  around  his  arm 
that  was  lying  across  her  breasts.  It  rolled 
all  over  the  bed  and  they  could  almost  see 
it  in  one  another's  eyes  --  dancing  and  singing. 


"Of  course , 
about  it .   Never . 


he  said. 


"We ' 11  never  lie 
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Rats  in  the  Attic 


The  world  has  come  to  nothing 
But  fields  of  filthy  orange 
And  rats  in  the  attic 

(And  1  withdraw) . 

The  Earth  is  really  only  dirt, 
And  roads  up  Frasure  hollov; 
After  all, 

And  once  I  thougl:t  it  v;as  an  egg. 

An  Easter  egg  all  porcelain  and  blue. 

But,  once,  I  saw  a  wall  in  Spanish  Harlem 
Where  the  poor  wrote  notes 
To  one  another , 

And  all  that  paint 
Just  wasted  on  the  wall 

( And  1  withdraw ) . 

The  world  has  gone  to  Georgia  dirt , 
All  red  and  worthless, 
Shedding  water 

Like  an  impotent  husband 
Shedding  clothes  and  shaving. 

If  I  were  the  last  woman  on  Earth, 
V/ith  the  mud  in  Frasure  hollow, 

I'd  play  the  argument  of  rats-- 
Sharp  fangs  to  the  throat 

(And  I  withdraw) . 

Kathy  Ann  Frasure 
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Snow  Angels 

Snow  across  Kentucky, 

And  all  those  minor  Chrlsts  and  Angels 

Out  parking  cars  in  it  , 

With  the  dirty  slush  around  their  knees. 

My  grandfather ,  or  my  father , 

It's  getting  hard  to  remember, 

With  the  round  tobacco  stains 

On  the  sleeves  of  powder  blue  pyjamas. 

And  this  one;  I  like  this  one. 
My  mother  holding  me 
When  I  was  just  a  girl. 

Oh  the  things  they  wore  in  19^0! 

The  heather  dying  out 

Across  the  way,  on  the  banks. 

Leaving  patches  here  and  there,  gray 

To  break  the  white. 

And  all  those  minor  Christs  and  Angels. 

This  one,  this  one  of  Johnny-- 
The  last  one  ever  of  him, 
With  his  laughing  eyes. 

David  in  Da  Nang —  a  strange  world  photograph 

Uncle  Thomas  and  his  Studebaker. 

This  color  shot  on  the  final  page, 
We  didn't  even  smile 
Me  and  you  in  the  snow 
Just  black  and  white , 

And  all  those  minor  Christs  and  Angels 
So  finite,  and  counting. 

Kathy  Ann  Prasure 
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Counting  Peanut  Shells  and  Brown  Eyed  Men 


I've  counted,  counted,  counted, 
And  done  so  little  good. 

Jumped  and  whined  and  whirled  away 
VJhat  moments  that  I  could; 
Wasted  hours  like  peanut  shells 

Strewn  ankle  deep  across  the  barroom  floor 
(A  thing  I  never  understood). 

And  then  there  was  this  brown-eyed  guy 
With  wind-blown  hair  and  v/illow  legs. 

He  wasted  hours  in  times  I  didn't  realize 
The  size  and  weight  and  bulk, 
Of  brass-band  autumn  days. 

But,  late,  I've  left  off  counting, 
(I  never  hope  to  understand) 

I  just  throw  peanut  shells  on  barroom  floors 
And  wait  for  brown-eyed  men  with  willow  legs 


Kathy  Ann  Frasure 
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Ice 


The  snow  tenderly  caresses 
the  hillside,  blanketing 
the  world  in  a  cool  security. 
Temporarily . 

Under  the  thick  ice ,  green- 
brown  ,  a  new  life  is  seen. 
Bubbling  amidst  the  grass 
and  tall  cat-tails. 

A  more  solemn  life  is  there. 
Undisturbed  by  inflation, 
the  fight  to  be  on  top, 
A  tranquil  life  of  love. 

The  tree  on  the  bank 
has  lost  its  leaves,  I 
see  them  on  top  of  my  frozen 
protective  shield. 

Never  to  be  disturbed  again 
until  a  warmer  time  comes, 

melting  my  place  of  tranquility 

again , 

until  next  year. 


Ty  Noe 
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Breakfast  with  the  Great  Plains 


A  Play  in  One  Act,  by  Francis  Nesmith  Stein 

Dedicated  to  the  finely  honed  administrative 
minds  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  --  and 
written  simple  enough  for  even  them  to  understand 


PLAYERS 


A  Family 


FATHER:   42,  slightly  pudgy,  slightly  balding, 
slightly,  face  indiscernible  because  of  a  sports 
page  held   in   front   of   it  ,   plain  grey  suit  , 
wearing   seven  watches   on  his  right  arm,   six 
on  his  left 

MOTHER:   40,  plain  beige  bathrobe,  haircurlers, 
glasses  held  in  place  by  a  protective  chain, 
cold  cream  on  her  face,  three  watches  on  her 
right  arm,  four  on  her  left 

ONE  MALE  CHILD:  8,  round  glasses,  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  cute  sailor  suit,  round  rosy 
cheeks ,  to  be  seen  but  not  heard 

ONE  FEMALE  CHILD:  6,  blond  hair,  blue  eyes, 
braces,  cute  Sunday  dress,  round  rosy  cheeks, 
also  to  be  seen  but  not  heard 

1/3  OF  A  CHILD:   any  available 

Other  Players,  .  . 

TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS:    perfectly  normal, 
plain  men,  wearing  white  coats,  v/ith  handcuffs, 
must  have  excellent  sight  (but  be  totally  blind) , 
and  have  perfect  hearing  (but  be  totally  deaf) 
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BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON  STAGE:  totally 
naked,  constantly  wearing  various  costume  as 
noted  throughout 

BIZARRE  VOICE  FROM  OFF  STAGE:   an  unembodied 
voice  from  Off  Stage  Left  that  changes  constantly, 
never  the  same  voice  twice,  or  stays  the  same 
throughout  (very  flexible) 

NOTE 

For  full  effect ,  this  play  should  be  performed 
with  all  players  moving  and  speaking  backward, 
except  for  the  BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON  STAGE 
and  the  BIZARRE  VOICE  FROM  OFF  STAGE. 

THE  SCENE 

Stage  is  bare  and  plain.  Plain  and  normal. 
Plain  and  barren.  Plain  and  plain.  At  Center 
Stage  is  a  breakfast  table  with  a  red-checked 
table  cloth  and  plain  white  dishes.  A  paper 
rose  (NEVER,  NEVER  substitute  a  real  one)  is 
in  a  vase  at  the  center  of  the  table.  Toasters 
(seven  of  them--this  is  a  holy  number)  are 
sitting  here  and  there  on  a  table  to  the  rear 
which  represents  a  sink  counter.  Also  on  this 
table,  at  the  very  center  of  this  table,  is 
the  sacred  VEGEMATIC.  The  toasters  should 
be  arranged  around  the  base  of  the  sacred 
VEGEMATIC  to  appear  as  if  they  are  paying  homage. 
Beyond  the  table  are  curtains,  representing 
a  window  above  the  sink,  v/hich  match  the  table- 
cloth. The  TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  are  always 
standing  Stage  Right  watching  everything,  bending 
and  cupping  their  ears  from  time  to  time  to 
make  certain  that  they  can  hear  everything 
that  goes  on.  The  FAMILY  is  sitting  at  the 
table  about  to  eat  breakfast  as  the  play  begins. 
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Curtain  opens . 

FATHER  (whenever  father  speaks  he  must 
lower  the  sports  page  and  then  raise  it  immedi- 
ately when  he  has  finished):  Good  morning, 
Mother . 

MOTHER:   Good  morning,  Father. 

FATHER:   Good  morning.  Children. 

ALL  CHILDREN  (in  unison):  Good  morning, 
Father . 

MOTHER:   Good  morning.  Children. 

ALL  CHILDREN  (in  unison):  Good  morning, 
Mother. 

FATHER  AND  MOTHER  (in  unison):   Good  morning, 
Children. 

ALL  CHILDREN  (in  unison):  Good  morning. 
Parents . 

BIZARRE  VOICE  FROM  OFF  STAGE  (very  loudly 
from  Off  Stage  Left):   Good  morning,  John  Boy. 

MOTHER  (looking  Off  Stage  Left,  annoyed): 
Is  he  going  to  be  in  this  Play  too? 

FATHER:   I  guess  so. 

MOTHER  (even  more  annoyed):  I  suppose 
we'll  have  to  put  up  with  that  other  fool, 
too? 
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FATHER:  Maybe.  But  maybe  he's  not  in 
this  one.  With  this  middle  class  budget  and 
all...  Let's  not  think  about  it.  Act  like 
he's  not  even  there.  Let's  just  go  on  with 
our  lines ,  OK? 

MOTHER:   All  right,  dear.   You  start. 

FATHER  (clearing  his  throat,  keeping  the 
sports  page  in  front  of  his  face):  How  bout 
those  Cards ! 

MOTHER  (picks  at  her  food  and  does  not 
respond ) . 

FATHER:   How  bout  those  Giants! 

BIZARRE  VOICE:    How  bout  those  Midgets! 

FATHER:   How  bout  those  Yanks! 

BIZARRE  VOICE:   How  bout  those  Confederates! 

(The  BIZZARE  MAN  V/HO  COMES  ON  STAGE  enters 
from  Stage  Right,  totally  naked.  He  carries 
a  huge  bowling  trophy  in  his  left  hand.  He 
walks  past  the  TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  who  glare 
at  him  angrily.  As  he  crosses  behind  the  FAMILY 
he  stops  to  pirouette  from  time  to  time,  to 
show  off  the  enormous  size  of  his  bowling  trophy, 
then  Exits  Stage  Left). 

MOTHER  (upset,  talking  very  quickly): 
You  see?  You  see,  I  told  you.  I  told  you 
we'd  have  to  put  up  with  him  too. 

FATHER:  Now,  dear.  You  know  that  there 
are  people  out  there  like  him.  We'll  just 
act  like  he's  not  there. 
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MOTHER  (to  the  TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS): 
It  seems  like  you  guys  could  do  something  about 
him.  A  person  can't  even  have  a  nice  normal 
play  with  his  kind  around. 

TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  (in  unison  whenever 
they  speak):  Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  him. 
We've  got  our  eye  on  him.  We've  had  dealings 
with  his  kind  before.  We've  been  after  that 
one  for  a  while.  We'll  get  him.  You'll  see. 
There's  a  place  for  everything  and  everything 
to  its  place,  we  always  say.   His  time  is  coming, 

FATHER:  Come  on,  now,  dear.  Just  act 
like  he's  not  there.  Let's  go  on  with  the 
play. 

MOTHER:   All  right,  dear,  go  on. 

FATHER  (eats  a  bite  of  bacon):  Ummm , 
the  coffee  is  very  good  this  morning,  dear. 

MOTHER:    Thank  you,   dear,   I  made  it  in.. 
(ALL  freeze.   Loud,  grand  music  from  Off  Stage, 
fit  for  the  heralding  of  a  Greek  God,  should 
interrupt  MOTHER  just  before  she  says...)  the 
VEGEMATIC.   (Long  echo  follows). 

MALE  CHILD  (after  a  proper,  reverent  pause 
for  the  sacred  VEGEMATIC):  MOTHER,  I  wanted 
Pop  Tarts  this  play. 

BIZARRE  VOICE:   I  wanted  Broccoli,  myself. 

MOTHER:  Be  a  good  little  MALE  CHILD  and 
be  quiet.  Remember,  the  PLAYERS  section  of 
the  script  said  you  were  to  be  seen  and  not 
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heard.     Besides,   Pop  Tarts   were   last   play.   i 
This  one  is  bacon  and  eggs. 

BIZARRE  VOICE:   Oreos  would  be  nice.  I 

MALE   CHILD:     But   MOTHER,   I   wanted   Pop   I 
Tarts  this  play  too.  | 

I 

(TWO   MEN   IN   WHITE   COATS   are   listening   | 

intently ) .  j 

i 
MOTHER:    Now,   MALE  CHILD,   you  know  what   I 
will  happen  if  you  keep  this.   .  .oops.  .  .too 
late!  I 

(TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  cross  stage  and  I 
handcuff  the  MALE  CHILD.  MALE  CHILD  struggles  | 
and  crys  as  they  carry  him  Off  Stage  Left. 
Shortly,  the  TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  Re-Enter 
Stage  Right  with  a  second  MALE  CHILD  who  is 
identical  to  the  first.  They  carry  him  across 
and  seat  him  at  the  table  where  he  immediately 
begins  to  eat  without  complaining). 

MALE  CHILD  (tasting  the  orange  juice): 
Ummm ,  these  are  good  eggs,  MOTHER. 

MOTHER:  Thank  you,  MALE  CHILD.  I  made 
them  in.  .  .(ALL  freeze,  again.  Herald  music 
again).   .   .the  VEGEMATIC!    (Long  echo  again). 

FATHER  (after  reverent  pause):  Is  tonight 
the  PTA  meeting,  dear? 

MOTHER:  Of  course,  dear,  it's  always 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  It  always 
was.   It  always  will  be.   ALWAYS! 
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(Enter  the  BIZARRE  MAN,  Stage  Right,  still 
naked,  with  a  calendar  painted  on  his  stomach. 
None  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  in  proper 
sequence  and  there  are  one  hundred  and  four 
days  in  his  month.  He  is  busy  painting  more 
on  with  a  large  paintbrush  as  he  crosses  behind 
the  FAMILY  and  Exits  Stage  Left). 

FATHER  (shaking  his  head):    How  dreadful! 

MOTHER:   Awful! 

FATHER:    I  hope  they  catch  that  one  soon. 

MOTHER:   Yes,  soon. 

FEMALE  CHILD:  MOTHER,  I  don't  want  any 
orange  juice  this  play. 

BIZARRE  VOICE:  Me  either!  I  want  Brussel 
Sprouts  this  breakfast. 

MOTHER:  Now,  FEMALE  CHILD,  you  remember 
what  happened  to  that  other  MALE  CHILD! 

BIZARRE  VOICE:  Lobsters  and  Fritos  and 
rotted  lettuce! 

FEMALE  CHILD  (tasting  the  coffee):  But 
MOTHER,  the  orange  juice  tastes  funny.  It 
tastes  like  ...  like  ...  coffee ! 

MOTHER:  Now,  FEMALE  CHILD,  you'd  better 
watch. .. oops  ...  too  late! 

(TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  cross  the  stage 
and  chase  FEMALE  CHILD  around.  They  catch 
handcuff  her,  and  then  carry  her,  fighting, 
Off  Stage  Left)  . 
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FATHER  (shaking  his  headj:  Oh,  MOTHER, 
MOTHER,  where  did  we  go  v/rong? 

MOTHER  (patting  FATHER'S  hand):  Now, 
dear . 

(TWO  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  return  with  second 
FEMALE  CHILD.  She  immediately  picks  up  the 
coffee  and  drinks  happily). 

FEMALE  CHILD:  Ummm .  This  is  good  orange 
juice,  MOTHER. 

MOTHER:  Thank  you,  dear.  I  made  it  in... 
(ALL  freeze.   Music).  .  .the  VEGEMATIC!   (Echo). 

FATHER  (after  reverent  pause,  looking 
at  sports  page):  Wow!  John  Biff  is  batting 
.369  this  year! 

MOTHER:   Who's  John  Biff,  dear? 

FATHER:  I  don't  have  any  idea.  But  he's 
batting  .369  this  year.  You  see,  it  doesn't 
matter  who  he  is,  I'm  the  FATHER  in  this  play 
so  I'm  supposed  to  say  things  like  that. 

MOTHER:   Oh.   OK,  dear. 

FATHER:  Well,  I'd  better  hurry  and  finish 
breakfast.  I  don't  want  to  be  late  for  (voice 
filled  with  awe,  with  great  importance).  .  . 
THE  OFFICE.  It's  already  (looks  at  right  arm) 
8:25.  .  .8:25.  .  .8:25.  .  .8:25.  .  .8:25.  .  . 
8:25.  .  .8:25.  .  .8:25.  (Turns  to  read  watches 
on  left  arm)  8;25.  .  .8:25.  .  .8:25.  .  .8:25 
.  .  .8:25.  .  .8:26!  Oh ,  NO !  My  watch  is  wrong!  I 
Quick,  what  time  do  you  have,  dear? 
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MOTHER  (looking  at  right  arm):  I  have 
8:25.  .  .8:25.  .  . 

BIZARRE  VOICE  (mimicking  an  auctioneer): 
8:25,  8:25.  I  have  8:25.  Can  I  hear  9:25? 
9:25,  9:25.  .  . 

MOTHER  (upset):  Why  does  he  always  have 
to  interrupt  me?  Why  is  it  always  me  he  inter- 
rupts.  It's  never  you,  just  me. 

BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON  STAGE 
Enters  from  Stage  Right  wearing  roller  skates. 
Still  naked.  He  has  six  alarm  clocks  hanging 
from  strings  around  his  neck  and  a  large  wooden 
mallet  in  his  hands.  As  he  passes,  the  2  MEN 
IN  WHITE  COATS  lunge  at  him,  but  he  eludes 
them.  Approaching  the  sink/table  behind  the 
FAMILY,  he  removes  the  clocks  and  checks  the 
time  on  each.  All  of  those  with  the  correct 
time  he  sits  on  the  table.  He  then  smashes 
all  of  those  with  the  correct  time,  using  the 
mallet,  and  Exits  Stage  Left  taking  only  those 
with  improper  time). 

FATHER  (face  aghast):   Intolerable! 

MOTHER  (gasping):    Sacrilege!    He  actually 
broke  a.  .  .a.  .  .a  clock! 

FATHER  (whispering):    Next  thing  you  know 
he'll   be   blaspheming.   .   .(Freeze;   music), 
.the  VEGEMATIC!   (Echo). 

MOTHER  (after  reverent  pause):  Surely 
he  wouldn't!  Not  even  him!  They.  .  .(motions 
toward  2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS)  wouldn't  let  him 
get  away  v;ith  it  if  he  did. 
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FATHER:  Shhh !  They'll  hear  you  talking 
about  them!  (2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  bend  forward 
to  hear  better).  Act  like  you  didn't  say  any- 
thing, (Quickly  picks  up  his  fork  and  tastes 
the  eggs).  Mmmra .  The  coffee  is  very  good 
this  morning,  dear. 

MOTHER:  Thank  you,  dear.  (Glances  at 
2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  to  make  certain  they  are 
listening).  I  made  it  in.  .  .(Freeze;  music) 
the  VEGEMATIC!   (Echo). 

BIZARRE  VOICE   (with  no  reverent   pause): 
Listen,  people,  I'm  getting  tired  of  this  Freezing 
bullshit!     It's   giving  me  a  crick.    And  we 
really  got  to  do  something  about  that  atrocious 
music.   And  about  that  Goddamn  V.  .  . 

MOTHER  (Jerking  around  quickly  to  look 
Off  Stage  Left  at  BIZARRE  VOICE):  Please! 
Really!   Not  in  front  of  the  children! 

FATHER  (in  a  calming  voice):  Now,  MOTHER, 
let's  just  act  like  we  didn't  hear  him.  Go 
ahead,  dear,  now.   Say  something  pleasant. 

MOTHER  (breathing  out,  trying  to  think 
of  something  to  say):  I  think  I'll  change 
my  hair. 

FATHER  (scowling,  uncomfortable  with  the 
suggestion):  Don't  be  ridiculous.  Your  hair 
has  always  been  that  way.  You  were  born  with 
curlers  in  your  hair.  How  could  you  change 
it? 

BIZARRE  VOICE:  Move  it  down  to  your  knees! 
Shave  it  in  a  Mohawk!   Telle  Savalas! 
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MOTHER  (annoyed  again):  I  do  wish  the 
BIZARRE  VOICE  OFF  STAGE  would  just  leave  us 
alone  for  the  rest  of  the  play,  at  least. 

FATHER:  He  can't  dear.  He's  the  BIZARRE 
VOICE  OFF  STAGE.  That's  his  job.  That's  what 
he  does.  He  has  to  do  that.  How  else  would 
he  feed  his  BIZARRE  CHILDRENS'  VOICES  OFF  STAGE? 
Even  if  he's  not.  .  .normal.  .  .like  us.  And 
you'd  better  be  quiet  about  (whispers)  changing 
your  hair.  You  know  they  (motions  toward  2 
MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS)  don't  like  talk  like  that. 
They  might.  .  .oops.  .  .too  late! 

(2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  cross  to  MOTHER. 
They  handcuff  her  and  start  to  carry  her  Off 
Stage  Left )  . 

MOTHER  (struggling,  screaming):  But  I 
didn't  mean  it.  I  wouldn't  think  of  changing 
it!    It  was  only  something  pleasant  to  say! 

(Her  voice  dies  away  and  the  2  MEN  IN 
WHITE  COATS  Re-enter  from  Stage  Right  with 
second,  identical  MOTHER,  placing  her  in  the 
seat  where  she  immediately  starts  primping 
her  haircurlers  into  place). 


FATHER  (standing  and  stopping  2  MEN  IN 
WHITE  COATS):  Wait  a  minute,  you  guys.  I'd 
like  to  register  a  complaint  with  the  people 
who  handle  problems  around  this  play. 


2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS:    That's  us.   Never 
put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today. 


OFF 


FATHER:   Well,  you  see,  this  BIZARRE  VOICE 
STAGE  and  that  BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON 
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STAGE  are  really  starting  to  bother  me.  Can't 
you  do  something  about  them? 

2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  (turn  to  look  at 
one  another  for  a  second,  then  turning  back 
to  FATHER,  in  unison  as  always):  Of  course 
we  can.  We  can  handle  your  problem  through.  .  . 
PROPER  CHANNELS!   To  protect  and  to  serve! 

(2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  both  take  out  pads 
and  pens ,  and  taking  26  sheets  of  sacred  CARBON 
PAPER,  they  write  FATHER'S  problem  down  — 
this  particular  action  could  take  several  minutes, 
several  hours,  even  several  days  depending 
on  things  like  coffee  breaks  and  such.  When 
they  finally  finish,  they  tear  off  and  give 
FATHER  the  original). 

2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS:  There!  That  should 
take  care  of  everything.  We'll  be  in  touch. 
You've  got  nothing  to  worry  about.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure! 

FATHER  (relieved):  Thank  you,  thank  you 
very  much. 

2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  (returning  to  their  places, 
Stage  Right):  We  aim  to  please.  Our  loss 
is  your  gain.  (As  they  walk  back  to  their 
places  they  crumple  up  all  the  carbon  copies 
and  throw  them  away  over  their  shoulders). 
There,  that  should  take  care  of  that.  A  job 
well  done!  Anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
right ! 

FATHER  (sitting  down):  I'm  glad  that's 
taken  care  of. 
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BIZARRE  VOICE:   Me  too! 

(BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON  STAGE  Enters 
from  Stage  Right,  eludes  2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS 
and  crosses  to  sink/table.  He  is  carrying 
two  rolls  of  toilet  paper.  'Do  Not  Fold  Spindle 
or  Mutilate'  is  written  across  his  stomach 
and  chest  in  large  red  letters.  When  he  reaches 
the  sink  he  wraps  all  seven  toasters  in  toilet 
paper  until  they  are  completely  covered.  When 
he  runs  out  of  paper  he  Exits  Stage  Left). 

FATHER  (slamming  his  hands  onto  the  table): 
That  BIZARRE  MAN  has  gone  too  far  this  time! 
Now  the  toasters  will  never  work! 

MOTHER:   But,  dear ,  they  didn't  work  before. 

FATHER:  Yes,  but  now  we'll  never  know 
they're  not  working  with  all  that  paper  covering 
them  up . 

MOTHER:     Don't   worry   about   it,   dear. 
We'll  have  the  Maid  clean  it  all  up. 

FATHER:  The  Maid  isn't  in  this  play. 
She  only  comes  in  every  third  or  fourth  play 
to  help  clean  up.  With  this  middle  class  budget 
we  can't  afford  her  every  play. 

MOTHER:  Now  come  and  sit  down,  dear. 
Let  the  2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  handle  him. 

FATHER  (obviously  disgruntled):  Well. 
I  suppose  there's  nothing  else  to  do.  (Sits 
and  continues  reading  sports  page.  After  several 
iminutes  of  silence  he  looks  across  at  MOTHER). 
Iwasn't  the  BIZARRE  VOICE  FROM  OFF  STAGE  supposed 
jto  say  something  here? 
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MOTHER:   I  think  so. 

FATHER  (upset  with  the  lack  of  punctuality 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  BIZARRE 
VOICE):  I'm  sure  he  had  a  line  here.  It's 
terribly  irresponsible  of  him.  Not  delivering 
his  lines  when  it's  time.  It  throws  the  flow 
of  the  whole  play  off. 

MOTHER:  And  the  BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES 
ON  STAGE  was  supposed  to  come  on  again.  I'm 
sure  of  it  . 

FATHER:  That's  it!  I'm  finished!  I'm 
through!  (Looks  Off  Stage  Left  toward  BIZARRE 
VOICE).  All  right,  you!  I've  had  it  up  to 
here  with  you  and  that  other  clown.  Are  you 
going  to  say  your  line,  or  what? 

BIZARRE  VOICE:   No 

FATHER  (raging):   And  why  the  hell  not? 

BIZARRE  VOICE:  Because  I  don't  have  the 
next  page  of  the  script. 

FATHER:   Where  the  hell  is  it? 

BIZARRE  VOICE:  I  think  I  lost  it.  Or 
maybe  I  left  it  at  home  in.  .  .(freeze;  music' 
the  Goddamn  Vegematic!   (Echo). 

FATHER  (hurling  sports  page  to  the  floor): 

THAT'S   IT!    NO  MORE!    (2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS 

run   across   stage   towards  FATHER).     I   can't 

handle   this!     This   whole  play's   gone  mad! 
I  quit! 
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2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  (trying  to  put  hand- 
cuffs on  FATHER):  Now,  FATHER,  don't  lose 
control.   Loose  lips  sink  ships! 

FATHER  (to  the  2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS: 
Me  lose  control?  Everybody  here's  lost  control! 
you  guys  haul  my  wife  off  because  she  was  born 
with  curlers  in  her  hair  and  didn't  like  them. 
You  drag  my  kids  off  because  they  wanted  Pop 
Tarts.  My  watch  doesn't  work.  My  coffee  tastes 
like  eggs,  my  bacon  tastes  like  orange  juice, 
and  it  all  tastes  like  it  was  made  in  a  Goddamn 
Vegematic!  And  YOU  want  ME  to  keep  control! 
You  and  your  26  carbon  copies  want  ME  to  keep 
control!  (FATHER  starts  tearing  his  clothes 
off  as  2  MEN  IN  WHITE  COATS  and  FAMILY  struggle 
to  drag  him  Off  Stage  Left.  They  finally  succeed, 
leaving  the  stage  empty). 

(BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON  STAGE  Enters 
from  Stage  Right,  still  naked.  He  has  a  large 
red-ink  sign  stamped  across  his  stomach  and 
chest  which  reads  USDA  REJECTED.  He  moves 
to  center  stage  in  front  of  table  and  begins 
to  recite  a  poem  --  it  is  important  that  no 
one  remains  on  stage,  so  no  one  will  hear  the 
poem) . 

BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON  STAGE  (reciting): 
I  have  known .  .  . 

BIZARRE  VOICE  (interrupting  poem):  Hey 
lis  this  thing  over  yet? 

BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON  STAGE  (turning 
to  look  Off  Stage  Left):  No,  not  yet.  It 
isn't  over  yet.  I'm  reciting  the  poem.  (He 
:ontinues  reciting).  .  .the  inexorable  sadness 
3f  pencils.  .  . 
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BIZARRE  VOICE  (interrupting  again):  I'm 
terribly  sorry,  it's  hard  to  hear  Off  Stage 
Left  like  this  all  the  time.  But  is  this  over 
now? 

BIZARRE  MAN  WHO  COMES  ON  STAGE  (turning 
to  look  Off  Stage  Left  again):  No,  it's  not 
over  yet.  Not  yet.  Just  a  little  more.  I'm 
still  reciting  the  poem.  (Continues  poem). 
.  .  .Neat  in  their  boxes,.  .  . 

(Enter  from  Stage  Right  2  MEN  IN  WHITE 
COATS  carrying  new  MALE  CHILD,  FEMALE  CHILD, 
and  1/3  CHILD.  When  they  see  BIZARRE  MAN  they 
run  after  him,  sitting  children  in  chairs. 
BIZARRE  MAN  escapes  Off  Stage  Left.  2  MEN 
IN  WHITE  COATS  go  Off  State  Right  and  return 
with  new  MOTHER  and  FATHER.  2  MEN  IN  WHITE 
COATS  sit  MOTHER  and  FATHER  in  chairs  and  return 
to  their  places ) . 

BIZARRE  VOICE:  Now  is  it  over?  Are  we 
finished  yet? 

FATHER  (to  MOTHER):   Are  you  ready,  dear? 

MOTHER:    Yes,  dear,  I'm  ready.   Go  ahead. 

FATHER  (picking  up  sports  page  from  floor): 
Good  morning,  dear.  .  . 

BIZARRE  VOICE  (groaning):   Oh,  shit! 
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The  Delusion 


I  touch  the  hard  smooth  angles  of  my  forehead, 

the  dents  of  my  cheeks. 

I  look  down  at  my  short  fingers , 
the  tattered  nails, 

the  translucent  blue  veins 

coursing  beneath  my  skin. 

These  are  not  the  mere  bits  and  pieces 

of  some  complex  machinery  of  blood 

and  bone . 

How  absurd, 

for  one  to  say 

1  am  only  the  product  of  egg  and  sperm, 

X-chromosome  and  Y . 

I  feel  the  heavy  pulsing  of  my  heart, 

the  gentle  whispering  of  breath 
in  the  night  air. 

Tilting  my  head  back 

I  laugh  at  the  cold  stars 

that  sing  in  the  bitter  dark. 
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ou  see  , 

Death  is  but  a  ghost, 

a  raven  spirit  easily  quieted 

with  the  exuberance  of  my  youth; 
the  horror  of  a  child's  nightmare 
shed  carelessly  in  the  light  of  day 

knowing  smile  settles  on  my  lips, 

the  remembrance  of  a  sweet  secret 
shared  only  with  myself. 

am  immortal , 

unparalleled , 

and  infinite. 

single  soul  apart  from  Humanity; 

an  exception  to  the  primeval  fate 

of  Mankind. 


Anita  Marie  Hagan 
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Mary  Had 
Georgia  Carrey 


Mary  could  feel  that  thought  on  the  porch 
of  her  ear.  It  was  sitting  there  glistening 
like  a  tiny  stainless  steel  claw.  That  thought 
always  came  in  that  way.  Oh,  she  had  never 
seen  it  sitting  there.  She  had  tried  to  catch 
it  in  motion  without  success.  But  she  could 
feel  it  ,  cold  and  surgical  ,  braced  there  at 
the  entry.  This  particular  time  it  had  lingered 
much  too  long  and  she  was  afraid.  Often  it 
would  arrive  and  enter  immediately,  vigorously, 
reaching  its  steel  claw  self  into  her  brain 
as  quickly  as  an  o\vl  might  clench  a  fat  shivering 
mouse.  Yes.  Just  like  that.  Her  brain  was 
a  shivering,  squishy  mass  of  soft  gray.  Whenever 
the  claw  snatched  in,  she  would  shiver  and 
as  it  contracted  itself  to  itself,  she  would 
wince  inwardly  and  endure  the  brief  excruciation. 
But  sometimes,  like  this  time,  it  v;ould  make 
its  presence  known  by  pinching  her  ear  and 
then  it  would  perch,  almost  nestle,  in  her 
ear  and  glisten.   She  would  listen. 

Now  she  felt  that  thought  on  the  porch 
of  her  ear.  She  couldn't  understand  why  it 
kept  waiting.  They  both  already  knew  what 
it  was  going  to  do.  It  was  going  to  squinch 
itself  up  very  politely  and  thread  its  way 
through  her  ear  and  then  it  would  stretch  its 
talons  for  eternity  into  her  brain.  It  would 
stretch  all  the  way  across  her  dense  and  shivering 
brain.  And  when  it  had  a  good  claw  full,  it 
would  begin  to  squeeze  slowly,  cutting  the 
soft  gray  mouse  that  was  her  brain.    There 
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would  be  no  quick  shock  and  pain.  There  would 
be  instead  four  simultaneous  incisions  without 
anaesthesia.  She  would  feel  sure  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  She  would  know  she  would 
have  to  faint.   But  she  never  did. 

The  claw  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  assume 
the  voice  of  the  next  person  who  would  speak 
to  her  and  it  would  say,   "Did  you  hear  me?" 
And  she  would  whine  back,  "What  did  you  say?" 
wanting  desperately  to  know  the  thought's  thoughts 
And   always   the   identity  of  the  voice  would 
disorient  her  and  keep  her  from  demanding  some 
explanation  of  the  claw  long  enough  for  a  person  i 
to  arrive  and  say,  "I  said,"  followed  by  some-  " 
thing  irrelevant .   It  bothered  her  how  everyone 
she  knew  seemed  always  to  begin  a  conversation 
with  "I  said."    They  hadn't  always  done  that 
to  her  but  they  were  certainly  doing  it  now. 

"I  said,  I  can't  figure  out  what's  the 
matter  with  you."  It  was  her  mother.  Mary 
opened  her  green  eyes  on  her  and  sat  still 
a  minute.  "Mother,  did  you  ever  consider  the 
possibility  that  there  might  not  be  anything 
the  matter  with  me?" 

"I  know  there's  something,"  she  said  quietly. 

Mary  got  up  and  left.    What  could  she 
say  to  the  person  she  loved  best  in  the  world? 
Her  mother  was  part  of  the  cause.   Not  directly, 
of  course,  but  still  part  of  the  cause.   Mary 
had  been  probably  ten  years  old  when  her  mother  | 
got  pregnant  again  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  ! 
After  a  while  she  began  to  bleed  badly  and 
the  doctor  quite  wisely  recommended  a  theraputic  | 
abortion  which  her  mother  did  not  want.    It 
didn't  matter  that  the  baby  would  be  abnormal 
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if  it  happened  to  live.  It  didn't  matter  that 
she  could  easily  die  in  the  delivery  if  she 
didn't  bleed  to  death  during  pregnancy.  It 
was  her  baby  just  like  her  five  living  children 
were  her  babies.  She  loved  them  all  and 
believed  in  them  all  and  she  would  no  more 
let  this  unknown  baby  die  any  more  than  she 
would  let  the  others.  But  the  doctor  finally 
insisted  and  explained  until  she  agreed  to 
have  a  D  and  C  against  her  better  judgement. 
The  night  before  the  morning  of  the  operation, 
her  sister,  an  R.N.,  did  her  mother  the  moral 
favor  of  asking,  "Are  you  sure  this  is  what 
you  want?"  Mary  never  forgave  her  aunt  for 
that.  To  her  it  was  as  if  her  aunt  had  said, 
"You  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  letting 
this  poor  little  baby  die.  All  of  it!"  instead. 
Mary  thought  that  her  aunt  had  probably  said 
that  and  her  mother  had  changed  the  v7ords  to 
protect  the  innocent--herself .  She  wanted 
to  say,  "Mamma,  you  did  the  right  thing,"  but 
neither  of  them  would  ever  have  been  able  to 
believe  it  or  admit  it. 

They  had  been  told  how  wrong  abortion 
is  on  many,  many,  many  occasions.  A  favorite 
example  that  men  always  seemed  to  love  to  use 
was  this  one.  And  they  had  a  doozy  of  an  approach! 
jThey  would  begin,  "I  want  you  to  make  a  judgment 
|on  this  situation.  This  woman  has  been  pregnant 
!x  number  of  times  and  for  the  last  x  times 
she  has  miscarried.  Her  constitution  is  frail, 
'!ier  children  that  have  lived  tend  to  deafness, 
land  she  probably  won't  survive  this  pregnancy. 
If  you  were  her,  what  would  you  do?"  The  answer 
vas  obvious  and  she  gave  it.   "I  would  Abort!" 
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"You  would  have  killed  Beethoven."  How 
could  she  say,  then,  "Yes!  Yes!  I  would  kill 
Beethoven.  No  one  has  ever  missed  something 
he's  never  had.  Yes!  I'd  kill  him!  I'm  alive 
yet.  Why  should  I  give  up  my  life?  I  am  young! 
Yes!  I  would  kill  him!  It  isn't  wrong  to 
want  to  live."  That  was  the  wrong  answer  and 
she  knew  it.  She  could  tell  by  the  accusatory 
tone  in  "You  would  have  killed  Beethoven." 
Of  course  those  people  could  say  it  would  be 
wrong  to  kill  Beethoven,  But  why  couldn't 
they  see  the  wrongness  of  suicide?  They  would 
never  have  to  make  such  a  decision  so  it  was 
easy  for  them.  She  just  wondered  how  they 
would  answer  if  put  in  the  situation.  Or  if 
they  were  engaged  to  be  married  and  found  them- 
selves pregnant.  No  doubt  they  would  say  they 
wouldn't  let  that  happen  in  a  holier-than- 
thou  attitude.  She  would  never  had  the  heart 
to  point  out  what  consequences  that  answer 
would  yield. 

She  was  near  the  pond  now.  She  had  left 
through  the  back  door  and  climbed  the  hill, 
opened  the  gate,  followed  the  rocky  road  past 
the  milking  barn  and  walked  to  the  pond.  It 
wasn't  really  a  long  way  to  have  held  all  that 
thinking.  The  plopping  of  the  bull  frogs  had 
broken  her  reverie.  The  pond  was  deep  and 
brown  if  you  looked  under  the  reflections  on 
top.  When  she  was  little,  the  sky  had  made 
her  believe  that  the  pond  was  blue  but  when 
she  grew  older  she  was  undeceived.  The  crickets' 
and  the  birds'  noises  broke  into  her  in  spite 
of  her  brooding  and  she  smiled  at  its  skipping. 
Of  course  nothing  was  the  matter.  It  was  time 
to  go  back  and  apologize  to  her  mother. 
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*  *  * 


Another  time.  God!  How  it  hurt  her.  At  least 
it  was  quick.  Not  painless,  but  quick.  She 
had  apologized  and  gone  to  her  room.  She  was 
twenty-one  and  in  college,  but  while  she  was 
off  for  the  summer  she  lived  with  her  parents. 
She  had  shared  the  room  with  her  two  sisters. 
One  of  them  was  a  nurse,  a  remarried  divorcee 
who  never  wanted  to  have  children.  The  other 
had  had  trouble  getting  pregnant  but  had  finally 
succeeded  after  eleven  years.  VJhile  Mary  was 
visiting  once  before  the  baby  came,  they  had 
gone  to  church  where  the  preacher  was  talking 
about  sinful  Russian  v/omen  who  aborted  their 
babies  and  left  the  parts  in  trash  cans  out 
back.  Her  sister  got  sick.  So  did  she,  but 
for  a  different  reason.  She  was  reminded  of 
another  preacher  who  told  the  story  of  the 
woman  who  went  to  her  doctor  to  get  an  abortion 
when  she  had  an  unwanted  pregnancy.  She  hadn't 
even  told  her  husband.  For  shame!  And  the 
doctor  told  her  no.  Still  she  persisted  and 
finally  he  gave  in.  He  said,  "O.K.  1  won't 
give  you  an  abortion  now,  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  You  go  ahead  and  carry  this 
baby  to  term  and  I'll  deliver  it  for  you. 
Then  I'll  hold  it  up  by  its  little  feet  like 
I  always  do  and  I'll  give  you  a  butcher  knife. 
If  you  want  to  cut  its  throat,  I  v/on't  say 
a  word. " 

It  had  taken  her  some  time  to  get  over 
that  one.  Then  she  noticed  that  she  really 
lid  believe  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
i  born  baby  and  a  cluster  of  cells  or  even 
i  fetus.  Those  men  could  never  understand 
ifhat  threat  a  baby  could  be  to  a  woman's  life. 
'-t    might  not  kill  her  body,  but  it  could  take 
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her  life  away  from  her.  Mary  had  a  friend 
who  had  decided  to  abort  rather  than  quit  school. 
And  her  life.  The  jerk  who  helped  her  get 
pregnant  had  told  her  he  was  sterile.  Mary 
didn't  deny  that  many  women  had  made  the  stupid 
mistake  in  getting  pregnant.  She  also  knew 
that  for  many  it  would  be  a  stupid  mistake 
to  try  to  be  mothers  when  they  weren't.  Some 
people,  she  knew,  couldn't  handle  resentment. 
She  could  feel  the  tingling  on  her  ear.  It 
would  be  quick  this  time.  This  time  she 
recognized  it.  She  read  the  inscription  on 
the  steel  talons:   I  think  I'm  pregnant. 
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^L 


Eve 


She  carried  the  seed  of  us  all. 
We  were  all  there 
clamoring  in  her  belly,  unheard, 
well  concealed. 

No,  darling,  I  don't  hear  anything 


Lauren  Willoughby 


the  Odyssey 


They  prance  on  silver  boughs 
and  leap  into  an  enchanted  sea 
Stretching  for  a  rainbow 
with  arms  that  won't  reach 
They  topple  into  the  water 
and  make  a  meager  splash 
And  crawl  from  the  sea 
to  leap  again. 


Lauren   VJilloughby 
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October 


leaves  redden 

crumble 

Fall  , 

frost ' s  chill 

hushes  the  insect  choir 

not  yet 

Still  , 

hardy  crickets 

sing 

disputing  silence, 

Winter . 


Lauren  Willoughby 


Free  Flight 


Night,  enfolding  shroud  of  the  forest 
rests  heavily  on  the  wood 
sheltering  the  sensible  prey 
exposing  the  vulnerable 
to  flashing  talons,  ivory  fangs 

the  aerie  wears  the  night 
as  a  black  velvet  cape 
on  black  velvet  wings 
slicing  the  air 
as  a  warrior's  sabre 

Glowing  orbs  of  a  pagan  forest  god 

sees  movement  in  the  bush 

a  fitting  sacrifice  to  a  night-god 

Mighty  wings  fold 

Whistling  air  heralds  his  descent 


Lauren  Willoughby 
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End  of  Em 
Mary  Branham 


Em  Burke  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  nibbling 
her  peanut  butter  cookie.  It  tasted  bitter. 
She  should  have  known.  The  cookie  was  mushy 
soft  and  brown  in  the  center  but  burned  to 
a  black  crisp  on  the  edges . 

"This   is   awful,"   she   told   her  sister, 

Millie.    Em  hated  peanut  butter,  but  it  was 

the  first  homey   sweets   she'd  had  in  a  long 
time  . 

"You  think  you  can  do  any  better," 
— Millie  slammed  the  tin  pan  on  the  oak 
table--  "do  it  yourself." 

"I  don't  have  to,"  Em  said.  She  had  never 
had  the  responsibility  that  Millie  had.  But 
she  was  just  two  years  younger  than  her  "grown- 
up" sister  of  fourteen. 

"They  ain't  so  bad,  Millie,"  Kathy  said. 
The  two  older  Burke  girls  had  forgotten  the 
presence  of  their  young  sisters. 

"Chocolate  are  better,"  Em  said. 

Millie  picked  the  hot  pan  off  the  table. 
'The  heat  had  burned  a  smooth  black  spot  on 
the  otherwise  rough  table ,  darker  and  deeper 
where  the  pan  was  heaviest.  "I  don't  like 
ichocolate.   I  can't  make  them." 
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"When  Mama  comes  home,"  Em  said,  "she'll 
make  me  chocolate  cookies.  She  won't  yell 
at  me.  And  she'll  bake  bread,  and  wash  dishes, 
and  make  beds.   When  Mama  comes  home." 

It  had  been  difficult  on  the  girls  ever 
since  Mama  had  first  been  sick — from  Millie 
all  the  way  down  to  the  baby,  Sue.  Night  after 
night,  one  of  the  girls  would  wake  up  screaming, 
drenched  in  sweat,  terrified  of  something  that 
faced  every  young  girl  at  one  time  in  her  life. 

"When  Mama  comes  home,"  Em  repeated,  this 
time  in  a  whisper. 

"When  Mama  comes  home,"  Millie  mimicked 
in  a  childish  voice.  "When  Mama  comes  home, 
she'll  be  just  as  sick  as  she  was  when  she 
was  in  the  hospital. 

"At  first,"  Em  screamed  back.  "But  she'll 
get  better.   I  know  she  will." 

The  hoarse  yells  echoed  through  the  empty 
house.  The  men  of  the  family  had  gone  to  get 
Mama.  Sue  had  been  frightened  ever  since  they 
left  and  it  was  obvious  to  Em  that  Sue  thought 
something  was  wrong  because  of  all  the  screaming 
She  started  to  cry. 

"Now  look  what  you've  done,"  Millie  said. 

"When   Mama  comes   home,"   Em   said  again. 

"Grow  up ,  Em. " 

"You'll   see,"  Em  said,  and  she  thought, 
"I  won't  have  to  grow  up." 
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The  screeching  sound  of  a  car  came  closer 
and  closer,  the  engine  roaring  a  beckoning 
sound.  Leaving  Millie  to  mother  the  young 
Sue,  Em  rushed  to  the  big  window,  expecting 
to  see  the  brown  panel  station  wagon  her  father 
drove.  But  it  was  just  Keith  from  next  door, 
sounding  off  his  new  car. 

Em  stood  at  the  picture  window  in  the 
living  room  for  fifteen  minutes,  thinking  and 
wishing  that  that  would  make  the  time  go  faster. 
Wishing  would  make  the  car  hurry  home,  she 
knew  it  would.  But  the  outside  landscape  never 
changed.  No  car  broke  the  frozen  serenity 
of  the  view.  The  big  yard  and  front  corral 
that  Em  so  loved  was  bothering  her  now.  It 
needed  rain.  The  grass  that  was  usually  so 
beautifully  green  was  parched,  brown,  and  ugly. 
There  was  not  any  need  to  mow  it  — it  was  dried 
out  like  hay,  just  lying  there.  The  flower 
garden  was  almost  as  bad  with  its  wilting  daisies 
and  dried  brown  marigolds.  At  the  first  of 
the  spring,  the  marigolds  were  blooming  with 
vivacious  colors,  but  now,  because  of  neglect 
of  the  snakelike  water  hose,  they  were  monotonous 
dry.  They  needed  rain.  They  always  needed 
rain  in  June . 

Em  let  the  soft  silk  curtain  fall  back, 
its  movement  tickling  her  face.  Now  the  front 
yard  was  just  a  white  haze.  Em  could  see  herself 
in  the  glowing  silk.  She  was  a  small  girl 
and  looked  like  her  image  of  any  twelve-year- 
old  girl.  But  she  didn't  look  like  any  of 
the  girls  in  her  seventh-grade  class.  They 
always  had  their  hair  cut  in  the  most  recent 
style  and  were  always  thinking  about  how  the 
boys  would   like   it.    Not  Em.    Her  straight 
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blond  hair  was  either  left  stringy  or  pulled 
back  in  a  tight  braid--like  it  was  now. 
Impulsively,  she  pulled  the  braid  up  to  her 
face  and  toyed  with  the  big  blue  balls  on  the 
band  that  held  her  hair  together.  A  slice 
of  light  slivered  through  the  slim  opening 
between  the  curtains  and  struck  the  balls- 
the  brightness  stunning  her  eyes.  j 

j 
Liking   the  way   it   sparkled,   Em  widened] 

the  opening  and  saw  a  brown  blur  in  the  distance 

Too   deep   in   thought,   but   not   thinking,   Em 

twisted  the  ball  to  catch  the  light  full  force. 

Crackling   gravel   interrupted   her   thoughts. 

Looking  again,  she  realized  the  blur  was  the 

long-awaited  car. 

"They're  here,"  she  whispered,  a  little 
nervously.  "They're  here,"  she  said  a  little 
louder  and  finally  screamed,   "They're  here." 

She  was  crying  now,  from  emotion  and  the 
glint  of  the  sun.  When  she  looked  at  her  sister 
their  brown  heads  were  just  a  dull  haze.  The 
four  stood  motionless  for  seconds  that  seemed 
like  eternity. 

"They're  here?"  Sue  asked,  hesitant  toj 
understand.   "Mama's  home?" 

Millie  released  the  hand  she  had  been' 
holding  since  Sue  had  started  to  cry.  "Yes," 
she  said.   "Mama's  home." 

Em  grabbed  the  little  hand,  wet  with  wear. 
"Mama's  home,"  she  said.  She  grabbed  Kathy'sj 
hand  and  they  started  to  dance.  Up  and  down 
the  three  heads  went  as  the  feet  pranced  in 
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a  circle.   "They're  here.   Mama's  home.   Mama's 
home,"  they  sang. 

Wood  ringing  against  metal  silenced  them. 
Something  unusual  was  happening  on  the  farmhouse 
porch.  Before  any  of  the  girls  could  reach 
the  door,  their  brother  Wes  stuck  his  head 
in.  "Why  don't  you  all  go  play  in  your  room 
for  awhile,"  he  said.  His  red-rimmed  eyes  were 
puffy,  Em  noticed.  He'd  been  crying  because 
he ' s  happy ,  she  thought . 

"But  I  want  to  see  Mama,"  Em  pouted.  "Why 
can't  I  see  Mama?  She's  home  now."  The  doctors 
had  only  allowed  Em  one  visit  to  her  mother's 
room  in  the  hospital . 

We  can  see  her  later,  Em,"  Millie  said. 
"Mama  might  be  tired.  I'll  let  you  play  with 
my  old  Barbie  dol] ."  Millie  understood.  She 
always  did. 

"Okay,"  Em  said.  "But  later."   She  didn't 

move   from  her  rigid  stance   until   she  got  a 

promise  nod  from  Wes.  She  led  the  racing  girls 
up  the  stairs. 

The  girls'  room  was  just  at  the  top  of 
the  pleasantly  carpeted  stairs.  It  was  the 
biggest  room  in  the  house--and  the  most  colorful. 
Two  sets  of  oak  bunk  beds  staunchly  evened 
the  room.  The  matching  chests  of  drawers  stood 
at  attention  at  the  foots  of  the  beds.  On 
various  paneled  walls,  stuffed  pink  elephants; 
blue  poodle  dogs;  yellow  horses;  and  a  lone 
green  turtle  rested  in  their  favorite  hanging 
positions.   Small  head  shots  of  the  girls  outlined 
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a  portrait  of  the  four  together.  Thin  blue 
curtains,  hung  from  the  two  four-paned  windows, 
matched  the  blankets  on  the  beds.  Upon  the 
blue,  a  soft-haired  Barbie  sat.  She  was  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  dolls — and  they  were 
many--in  the  set.  Only  it  was  Millie's  and 
she  never  let  anyone  play  with  it.  Until  now 
when  she  could  monitor  the  playing  to  make 
sure  Em  didn't  cut  the  blond  mane  off,  as  she 
had  done  to  Millie's  first  one.  d 

Em  wrapped  her  dirty  hand  around  the  doll, 
shaking  some  of  the  cookie  crumbs  onto  the 
tiny  dress  as  she  did  so.  Em  saw  Millie  cringe 
then  straighten  and  not  say  anything  as  the 
hard  and  soft  peanut  butter  smashed  into  the 
dress  and  ground  into  the  red  velvet.  Em  grabbe 
a  plastic-headed  Ken  out  of  the  travel  van 
and  began  a  conversation  between  the  two  dolls 
and  Sue . 

"Hello,  Barbie,"  Em  said  in  a  low  cracking 
voice  for  Ken.  "Did  you  know  Em's  Mama  is 
home?" 

"Yes,  I  did,"  Em's  voice  rose  properly 
for  Barbie  as  she  pushed  the  doll  into  Sue's 
face.    "Are  you  happy  your  Mama's  home.  Sue?" 

i 
Sue   giggled   but   was   suddenly   solemn." 

"What   if  she  doesn't   stay?    Miss  Ev  didn't 

stay  when  she  came  home  from  the  hospital . " 

That  silenced  the  playing  girls.    "She's 
home  and  she'll   stay  home,"   Em  said.    She 
went   to   the   tightly   shut   door   and  tried  to 
listen.   "Mama's  home,"  she  whispered  to  convinc 
herself . 
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But  she  hadn't  seen  Mama.  She  had  only 
been  told  that  Mama  was  coming  home.  She  had 
believed  them — until  now. 

Carefully,  she  opened  the  door,  leaving 
the  magical  room  to  enter  the  real  world  again. 
What  if  they  lied?  she  thought.  The  question 
convinced  her  to  take  an  early  peek  to  answer 
it.  Quietly  she  crept  down  the  brown  steps, 
inching  her  hunched  body  to  a  place  she  knev; 
would  give  her  a  good  view  of  the  living  room 
without  being  seen. 

Her  brothers  were  working  meticulously 
to  set  up  an  old  white  hospital  bed  while  their 
father  sat  in  the  plush  chair  holding  the  limp 
form  of  their  mother.  Mama's  glazed  eyes  were 
sunken  into  her  head  from  so  much  weight  loss. 
The  blue  crystals  stared  at  nothing  in  particular, 
but  they  never  moved,  except  for  the  constant 
blinking.  Her  bony  legs  protruded  from  the 
hospital  gown  and  flung  carelessly  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair.  She  looked  worse  than  she 
had  in  the  hospital,  not  better. 

Em  ran  back  up  the  stairs  ,  this  time  not 
caring  for  the  sound  she  made.  Running  into 
the  closet,  she  hugged  her  knees  to  her  chest — 
protected  by  the  warm  shell  of  the  hanging 
clothes.  She  didn't  come  out  that  night,  and 
she  stayed  in  her  room  all  the  next  day ,  only 
looking  at  her  family  when  they  brought  food 
in  and  she  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

I     When   she  did  leave  the  protective  same 

lof  her  room,   the  world  was  a  black  night. 

il 

IMama  had  been  home  for  two  days.   Now  everyone 
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was  asleep  and  she  could  see  for  herself  what 
her  family  had  been  telling  her  through  the 
closed  doors  . 

Mama  was  in  the  bed  like  she  was  in  the 
hospital  ,  her  thin  body  hidden  from  the  world 
by  the  hospital  blanket.  Em  thought  what  she 
had  seen  before  had  only  been  a  horrible  night- 
mare, because  here  Mama  was  home  and  she  looked 
better  to  Em's  eyes.  Mama  looked  so  peaceful, 
almost  that  peace  everyone  says  people  look 
when  they're  dead. 

The  cold  metal  of  the  safety  side  scratched 
Em's  arm,  tickling  a  series  of  goosebumps  upl 
her  arm.  Moonlight  fell  through  the  open  curtail! 
onto  Mama's  body.  Her  face  wet  with  tears,| 
Em  smiled  and  felt  better.  Em  sighed  heavily 
prompting  Mama's  eyelids  to  flutter  in  startled 
pulses.    She  only  stared  at  the  dark  ceiling 

but  her  cool  hand  felt  for  Em's. 

i 

"My  little  Em,"  Mama  whispered  hoarsely.! 
"Em.   Em.   Emily.   Emily." 

No  one  called  Em  Emily  except  for  her 
grandmother  who  always  said,  "What  a  grown 
up  girl  you  are,  Emily,  Emily,"  when  she  pinched 
her  granddaughter's  cheeks  with  her  rough, 
wrinkled  hands. 


Em  didn't  like  Granny's  gnarled  hand  rubbir, 
her  cheek  when  Granny  said  that.  But  now  she! 
didn't  mind  being  Emily,  because  Mama  was  homej 
and  she  knew  Em.  Kissing  her  mother's  forehead] 
Em  pulled  the  rocking  chair  to  the  bedsidfl 
and  held  the  cool  hand  as  she  slept  there  all 
night . 
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Mama  had  been  home  a  whole  week  and  she 
was  getting  better,  Em  knew  she  had  to  be. 
Why  just  this  morning,  she  had  called  out  many 
things  as  Millie  made  out  the  list  for  groceries. 
Mama's  eyes  still  never  focused  on  anything, 
but  that,  too,  would  change. 

Em  thought  how  silly  she  had  been  the 
last  week  when  Mama  came  home.  Soon  Mama  would 
be  out  of  that  hateful  bed  and  eating  at  the 
table  with  Em,  And  running  with  Em.  And  telling 
Em  how  things  would  be  better  soon.  When  Mama 
got  better.  Em  smiled  as  she  ate  her  Cheerios 
and  went  to  her  room  to  play,  not  a  v/orry  in 
the  world. 

Three  hours  later,  Em  heard  the  muffled 
whimpering.  Opening  the  door,  she  heard  the 
cries  better.  Something  was  wrong,  Em  could 
feel  it.  She  crept  a  little  farther  into  the 
hall,  catching  the  panel  wood  with  her  sweaty 
hand,  wanting  but  not  wanting  to  see  what  was 
happening . 

She  descended  the  stairs  in  a  childlike 
j saunter,  as  if  she  thought  nothing  was  wrong. 
The  massive  bulk  of  her  father  curled  over 
Mama  in  the  hosptial  bed  stunned  Em  into  a 
sudden  stop.  Millie  tried  to  hug  Em  but  the 
little   girl   slapped  her   sister's   hand  away. 

"What's  wrong  with  you,  Millie?"  Em  said. 
"When  Mama  gets  better,  she  can  hug  me.    You 
don't  need  to  take  care  of  me,  Mama  will. 
You  go  take  care  of  Sue." 


"t7^       " 


'Em 
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"I'll  get  Mama."  Em  walked  to  Mams 
bed  as  her  father  was  pulling  the  blanket  ov 
Mama's  head.  "Is  Mama's  head  cold,  Daddj? 
Em  knew  the  ritual  of  death  from  Miss  Ev 
funeral,  but  she  didn't  get  better.   Mama  woul 

"No,  Em,"  he  said.   "Mama's  gone." 

Finally,  Em  cried.  But  she  wouldn't  all 
her  father's  hands  to  comfort  her.  She  r 
to  the  only  comfort  that  she  knew  was  constan 
The  closet  wrapped  its  warmth  around  Em,  holdi 
out  the  real  world.  The  painful  world.  T 
unhappy  world. 

Em  cried  into  her  knees.  Now  nothi 
could  reach  her.  She  didn't  have  to  see  anybc 
She  didn't  have  to  go  out  into  the  big  roc 
where  all  the  family  came  to  visit  Mama.  A 
she  could  make  sure  none  of  them  could  t 
to  replace  Mama.  Mama  would  be  better  sc 
and  she  would  think  them  all  foolish.  Exce 
for  Em,  because  Em  knew  Mama  would  be  bette 
Em   hugged   the   painful   knot   in  her   stomac 

The  closet  door  slip  open.    Stepping  1 
Millie   smashed  Em's  toe.    She  sat  beside 
and   pushed   the  door  closed  with  her  feet 
She,   too,   hugged  her  knees  to  her  chest 
the  comfort  of  a  child. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Millie?'  Em  aske 
surprised  to  see  her  sister  act  so  childlike. 

"I'm  with  you  Em.  I'm  going  to  stay  he 
until  Mama  comes  home,"  Millie  said.  "Wh 
Mama  comes  home." 
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Em  smiled,  happy  to  have  someone  on  her 
side.   "Then  we  can  all  go  out  to  pick  daffodils. 
Just  you,  and  me,  and  Mama.   Like  we  used  to, 
when  I  was  the  littlest." 

"Yes,"  Millie  said.  "Without  Kathy  and 
Sue .  " 

"Where  do  you  think  Mama  went  to  Millie?" 
Em  said.  She  was  a  little  afraid  to  hear  the 
answer . 

"I  don't  know,"  Millie  said.    "I  thought 
she  was  still  in  the  bed.    But  I  just  sav;  a 
big  black  car  take  her  away."   She  looked  anx- 
iously  at   her   sister.     "But   she'll  be  back 
soon . " 

Em  thought  for  a  minute  and  stared  at 
the  floor.   "Will  she?" 


"No,  Em,"  Millie  said  in  a  choking  voice. 
"I  don't  think  she  can." 

"Just  like  Miss  Ev , "  Em  said.    "A  black 
car  took  her  away ,  too . " 

"Yea,"  Millie  said.   "But  I  wish  she  could." 

"Me  too,"  Em  said.    "Millie,   can  grown- 
ups cry?" 

Millie  smiled  at  her  sister.   "Yes,  Emily, 
you  can  cry . " 

Em  was  Emily  now  and,  five  months  later, 
she  was  thirteen. 
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.1 


Two  Poems  of  Fear  and  the  Sea 


On  the  Sea  at  Sound 


II 


A  fear  may  become  perfect. 

A  boat  going  down. 

Waves  not  lapping  on  anything. 

You  can  swim  dead  in  your  grave 

while  a  shark  tends  toward  the  vertical , 
and  this  floating  at  terror 
embarrasses  the  body. 
One  could  swallow  and  be  done  with  it , 

one  could  breathe  and  pass  into  it  deeply, 
or  one  could  tend  toward  the  best  fear. 
It  is  down  there,  quiet. 
Its  eyes  fill  the  sea. 

One  imagines,  in  darkness,  the  unseen  thing 
striking  out  at  the  body , 
and  the  body  toppling  over, 
the  center  of  it  changed. 

One  imagines  the  cold  snap 
and  the  legs  being  freed, 
disbelievingly  walking  on  water. 
With  no  mind  they  adapt  themselves, 

running  from  each  other, 

one  deep,  one  coming  off  shallow. 

The  mind  barks  an  unthought  reflex  of  horror 

It  cannot  be  made  better. 
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Blue  Note 


I  was  going  to  build  a  house 
with  white  sails  and  a  rudder, 
find  someone  like  Rhonda, 

sail  off  into  the  sunset , 
make  love  on  the  balcony, 
troll  for  blue  marlin. 

But  no  doubt  in  the  morning 

there  would  be  sharks  on  the  patio, 

and  Rhonda  would  have  me 

bailing  out  the  basement, 
trimming  all  the  gutters , 
weeping  in  my  chowder. 


Steven  R.  Cope 
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Sometimes  at  night  I  dream  of  Walsingham  Ford 
standing  dark,  brooding  and  alone  on  the  dusty  hill 
ligh  above  the  rushing  brown  waters  of  the  Donega 
iiver .   The  river  is  narrow  at  this  point  but 
iridens  downstream  like  the  mouth  of  a  puff  adder 
make  getting  ready  to  strike.   There  is  always 
I  memory  of  bewhiskered  brown  catfish  that  Grampa 
/alsingham  would  catch  with  his  wiry  cane  pole 
ifter  spending  hours  sitting  on  the  red  clay 
lank  planning  his  well-constructed  strategy  on 

hat  type  of  bait  to  use  in  hopes  of  snagging 

he  wily  fish. 

The  house  is  empty  in  my  dream,  and  empty 
ave  for  Great  Aunt  Bedelia  who  will  continue 
o  be  a  household  relic  until  Walsingham  Ford 
s  eventually  v;ashed  away  by  erosion.   The  house 
s  a  smaller  yet  almost  identical  model  of  Andrev; 
ackson's  Hermitage  and  at  one  time  was  a  very 
mpressive  showplace.   Bedelia  doesn't  keep  the 
ilace  up  -  she  is  too  old.   The  old  lady  is  also 
n  mourning.   To  put  it  in  a  truthful  light  Bedelia 
s  still  mourning  and  will  alv/ays  continue  to 
o  so  as  long  as  the  frayed  photo  of  Uncle  Edward 
emains  yellowing  on  her  oak  dresser.   Warren, 

cousin  of  sorts,  second  or  third  I  can't  remember, 
rites  letters  informing  me  of  Bedelia's  negligence. 

could  care  less  whether  Bedelia's  bout  of  gout 
s  better  and  I  know  when  she  comes  out  of  mourning 
or  old  long-dead  Uncle  Ed  who  passed  on  in  1955 
fter  a  tragic  helicopter  accident  that  it  will 
e  the  coldest  day  hell  has  ever  seen.   Warren 
as  a  nose  for  needless  news. 


My  cousin  Warren  is  a  loud  and  blustery 
man  who  reminds  me  of  a  thunderstorm  in  mid- 
April.   Warren  sells  sporting  goods  -  tennis 
balls  and  deer  rifles  -  he  is  also  the  Rona  Barret 
of  our  family.   If  it  wasn't  for  Warren  I'd  never 
know  what  was  going  on  with  the  great  Walsingham 
clan . 

When  my  grandmother  died  she  left  me  a  photo 
album.   An  heirloom  of  sorts  which  contains  a 
multitude  of  ancient  yellowing  photographs  of 
long-dead  Walsinghams  and  the  Greyburnes ,  MacManno 
and  Todds  that  they  married.   Most  of  the  photo- 
graphs show  smug-faced  forebearers  sitting  in 
large  oak  straight-back  chairs  looking  just  that  - 
straight.   In  fact  they  appear  as  though  someone, 
the  photographer  I  imagine,  took  a  board  and 
slid  it  up  the  back  of  their  coats  and  then  said 
"Smile!"   It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  these  old 
poker-faced  people  look  as  though  they  would 
like  to  bite  the  flash. 

One  photo  is  of  particular  interest.   A 
short,  dumpy  little  man  with  smiling  eyes  and 
strong  shoulders  sits  in  a  velvet-covered  rocking 
chair,  not  an  oak  straight  back,  looking  quite 
confident  and  content  knowing  that  he  is  one 
of  the  few  people  in  the  county  to  have  a  real 
bonafide  photograph  of  himself.   This  picture 
is  of  the  first  American  Walsingham  who  wasn't 
even  a  Walsingham  to  begin  with. 

This  little  man's  name  was  Zedekiah  Ignatius 
Gritt  and  he  was  a  farmer  from  a  small  village 
in  Yorkshire,  England  called  most  appropriately 
Walsingham.   Zedekiah  saw  America  as  an  impressive 
and  bountiful  country,  so  he  changed  his  name 
to  Walsingham  which  he  considered  to  be  equally 
impressive  as  his  newly  adopted  country.   In 
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!40  I  can't  really  imagine  that  it  would  have 
ittered  what  your  name  was,  but  I  am  truly  satisfied 
lat  he  changed  his  last  name.   I  v/ould  be  abhorred 
I  the  utter  core  of  my  being  if  Christina  Gritt 
jpeared  boldly  on  my  Visa.   Thank-you  most  sincerely, 
:dekiah . 

Walsingham  Ford  is  located  on  v;-Ford  Road, 
thin  strip  of  black  pavement  crumbling  into 
■aters  between  sheltering  oaks  and  the  sour 
■own  slope  that  leads  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
rift  Donega.   Great  whatever  Walsingham  (alias 
'itt )  had  made  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
le  lumber  and  cattle  business.   Through  monetary 
)rthiness  a  road,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  named 
'ter  Zed.   There  was  one  other  Walsingham  landmark 
)cated  right  on  the  outskirts  of  town  which 
)  regally  read: 

"In  the  year  i860  one  Zedekiah 
I     Walsingham,  one  of  the  Bonnette 
County  pioneers ,  imported  the 
first  herd  of  purebred  Scottish 
Highland  cattle  to  the  state  of 
Tennessee  only  a  few  miles  from 
here.   One  bull,  Zachary  Almighty, 
became  an  important  foundation 
sire  for  the  Highland  breed  in 
the  United  States  and  his  blood- 
line can  be  traced  through  the 
breed  today . " 

Alas,  our  only  real  claim  to  fame. 

Back  to  W-Ford  road.   W-Ford  was  once  the 
ly  highway  for  travelers  in  this  part  of  the 
untry .   It  has  long  since  been  rendered  redundant 
the  new  super  highway  7^  which  races  and  roars 


only  a  mile  away.   Now  the  only  traffic  that 
ventures  down  W-Ford  are  the  puzzled,  angry  out- 
of-staters  cussing  and  carrying  on  after  they 
realize  that  they  have  taken  the  wrong  turn  at 
Exit  36.   Every  once  in  awhile,  so  Warren  tells 
me  in  his  letters,  a  roadside  romeo  with  his 
teenage  temptress  by  his  side  comes  rattling 
down  the  road  in  an  old  jalopy  looking  for  a 
place  to  park  and  fumble  one  another,   I  wonder 
how  Warren  knows? 

Then  I  come  into  the  picture.   In  the  dreams 
that  is.   I'm  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
gazing  longingly  up  at  the  tall  and  foreboding 
house  when  the  memories  of  my  childhood  come 
flooding  back  to  me  like  the  Donega  after  a  good 
rain.   The  clapboards  gleam  with  an  almost  metalli 
silver  shine  in  the  glossy  moonlight  of  ray  dreamst 
The  shuttered  windows  are  shut  tight  like  the 
lids  of  a  frightened  child.   Was  I  the  frightened 
child? 

Back  to  Warren's  loving  correspondence. 
He  tells  me  that  the  road  is  cracked  and  potted 
with  holes  that  would  cripple  a  bulldozer.   The 
county  won't  do  a  thing  about  it  which  is  very 
typical  in  Bonnette.   What  Warren  wants  to  do 
is  have  a  family  reunion,  open  up  the  estate 
and  give  an  old  college  try  to  bring  Bedelia 
out  of  mourning,  renew  family  ties  and  have  a 
barbecue  on  that  God-forsaken  hill .   I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  go  to  Warren's  reunion. 

I  haven't  seen  Warren  or  Walsingham  Ford 
in  almost  eight  years.   What  brought  me  to 
Chattanooga  was  a  silver  Greyhound  bus  that  roarec! 
through  small  towns  strung  along  the  highway 
like  crows  on  a  telephone  wire.   Whenever  we 


itopped  I  awoke  from  my  dozing  state  only  long 
:nough  to  peer  out  of  my  tinted  window  at  what 
leemed  to  be  the  same  bus  station  that  we  stopped 
.t  twenty  miles  back  down  the  road.   Glancing 
iredly  about  I  remember  seeing  the  same  generic 
andy  machines  with  the  same  candy-bars  slotted 
;o  perfect  in  straight  lines  like  little  soldiers 
lehind  glass.   Bus  station  faces  loomed  behind 
:very  destination  sign  with  the  same  "I'm  going 
lomewhere"  look  stamped  on  their  pallid  faces. 

By  morning  the  scenery  had  changed  and  rumors 
if  a  city  lurking  on  the  horizon  perked  my  sagging 
lorale  instantly.   I  boarded  that  bus  bound  for 
he  big  city  after  a  dreadful  argument  with  my 
lother  who  claimed  I  was  making  a  big  mistake 
ly  dating  a  Walsingham  and  that  my  sins  would 
atch  up  with  me  sooner  or  later.   The  grief 
hat  woman  gave  me!   Following  me  around  with 
er  Bible  and  thumping  her  hand  vigorously  across 
he  black  leather  cover  she  would  lament,  "You're 
;onna'  burn  in  hell,  Chrissie,  for  your  wicked 
'ays!   That  Warren  is  blood-relation  an'  its 
[.  sin  you're  comraitten'  hear  me  girl?"   No  matter 
ow  -  mother  had  developed  other  problems  accordinj 

0  Warren. 

Mother  was  going  crazy  so  I  gathered  from 
'arr ' s  cheery  letters.   Not  crazy  enough  to  be 
ommitteed,  just  a  mild  form  of  lunacy.   Warren 
ays  she  prowls  around  Bonnette  in  a  pair  of 
C  Penney  galoshes  declaring  to  each  passerby 
hat  the  flood  of  Noah  is  coming  and  the  Donega 
s  going  to  rise  like  some  troubled  spirit  and 
Iweep  them  all  away  in  a  matter  of  hours.   She 
jears  a  life-jacket  at  all  times  and  has  bought 

1  glitter  green  rowboat  which  she  keeps  in  the 
iackyard  and  hops  into  whenever  a  sprinkle  of 


rain  whispers  across  the  windowpane.   Pastor 
Bob  of  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Church  and  Warren  have 
both  tried  to  tell  her  that  God  isn't  going  to 
destroy  the  earth  a  second  time  by  water.   Yet 
when  it  rains  mother  sits  in  her  boat  in  the 
backyard  under  a  blue  and  white  Bonnette  National 
Bank  umbrella  waiting  to  set  sail.   Warren  has 
a  way  of  writing  the  most  depressing  news  with 
the  most  gruesome  detail  imagineable.   What  would 
I  do  without  Warren  to  keep  me  informed  on  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Walsingham  clan? 

Sometimes  I  feel  as  though  Warren  is  trying 
to  lure  me  back  to  Bonnette.   Maybe  his  safe 
and  conventional  lifestyle  is  beginning  to  bore 
the  hell  out  of  him.   I  know  that  my  lifestyle 
doesn't  bore  me  so  I  thoroughly  hope  this  is 
not  his  intent . 

I  do  wonder  if  Warren  keeps  the  entire  family 
informed  about  all  my  woes  that  I  feel  obliged 
to  tell  him  in  my  returning  letters.   I  am 
spontaneous  in  answering  his  letters.   They  have 
been  scribbled  off  in  the  wee  early  morning  hours 
when  most  people  are  asleep,  in  restaurants  and 
bathrooms,  once  I  even  wrote  to  him  on  the  back 
of  a  napkin  in  an  Irish  pub  on  3^th  street . 
I  remember  once  I  bought  an  old  faded  yellow 
postcard  at  a  rummage  sale  depicting  a  very 
volumptuous  and  scantily-clad  lady  of  the  evening 
called  Sally  of  Storyville,  in  New  Orleans  if 
my  history  is  right ,  and  I  scribbled  wildly  on 
the  back,  "What  a  time  we  had  last  night  -  orgy 
at  9:00  and  film  at  11:00!"   I'm  sure  those  crazy 
notes  really  make  him  wonder.   It  really  pleases 
me  to  think  of  him  standing  at  the  mailbox,  rubbin 
the  card  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  staring 
first  at  the  plump,  wily  whore  in  the  photograph 


and  then  shaking  his  head  shamefully  at  the  wild 
and  sinful  message  printed  on  the  back  in  bold 
red  Bic  . 

My  life  is  rather  tame  and  laid-back  in 
all  honest  confession.   I  rarely  go  to  parties 
and  1  haven't  had  a  drink  of  anything  alcoholic 
in  months.   The  thought  of  an  orgy  and  a  film 
of  it  at  11:00  chills  my  blood!   After  all  1 
was  raised  a  good  Catholic  girl.   If  I've  become 
an  infamous  legend  at  home  just  let  them  think 
so  -  it  gives  all  the  relatives  something  to 
yammer  about , 

Almost  nine  years  ago  when  Warren  and  I 
were  both  eighteen  he  asked  me  to  elope.   Our 
relationship  by  blood  was  far  enough  removed 
to  make  the  union  feasible  in  his  eyes  ,  but  all 
I  could  see  in  the  years  to  come  were  half-wit 
children  and  shouts  of  incest  after  the  wedding. 
Not  only  did  I  leave  Bonnette  to  escape  mother 
but  also  to  escape  Warren's  weary  wooing.   To 
put  it  in  perspective  I  was  simply  tired  of  being 
iPursued  -  by  everyone  -  so  I  left. 

Subsequently,  Warren  married  Margaret  Leigh 
Tyler  Spence,  a  strong  and  strict  Irish  Catholic 
blonde  with  a  terminally  round  face  and  short 
Iphick  legs  made  for  pushing  a  plow.   Mag  as  she 
A?as  called  became  the  ever  dutiful  wife.   She 
Dore  Warren  three  blonde  boys,  Warren  Jr.;  Kelsey 
Bob;  and  Ryan,  she  was  president  of  the  Andrew 
Jackson  Elementary  PTA  and  baked  apple  pie  every 
Sunday.   Warren's  life  is  safe  and  seriously 
;ood.   I  received  photographic  proof  last  Christmas. 

Yet  in  Warren's  letters  there  is  a  note 
)f  boredom.   Before  Warren  married  he  was  considered 


quite  the  catch.   Handsome  in  his  country  way 
and  an  heir  to  a  vast  kingdom  of  sporting  good 
stores  having  one  in  Caliban,  Nashville,  and 
Basin  Forge  besides  the  one  in  Bonnette.   Who 
would  ever  think  Warren  would  become  bored  - 
even  with  the  sporting  good  business  he  loved 
so  much?   Just  small  hints  dropped  in  the  letters 
that  he  might  not  have  even  been  aware  of  made 
me  think  he  was  becoming  a  bit  restless.   Can 
life  become  too  storybook  perfect  for  a  man? 

Warren  thinks  that  June  would  be  a  good 
month  to  hold  this  far-fetched  reunion.   He'll 
make  all  the  arrangements,  bear  the  cost  and 
repair  the  parts  of  Walsingham  Ford  that  Bedelia 
hasn't  seen  fit  to  take  care  of  in  her  state 
of  eternal  mourning.   Walsingham  Ford  will  be 
where  1  stay  unless  I  hole-up  with  mother  and 
that  sounds  like  a  horrible  idea.   Maybe  we'll 
bring  her  to  the  estate  where  I  can  watch  her 
and  be  with  her  in  consideration  of  her  condition 
and  all . 

I  have  to  admit  it ,  I  wrote  to  Warren  and 
I'm  going  to  Walsingham  Ford  in  June.   I'd  like 
to  stay  in  my  grandmother's  old  room  with  the 
blue  marble  fireplace  and  the  seductive  bay  windov* 
overlooking  the  muddy  Donega. 

In  grandmother's  room  there  was  a  window 
seat  covered  with  royal  blue  velvet  cushions 
fitted  into  the  bay  window.   When  visiting  the 
estate  as  a  child  I  used  to  sneak  away  from  the 
ritual  town  talk  and  tea  to  curl  up  in  the  window 
seat  with  my  treasured  photograph  album.   The 
album  is  bound  in  red  plush  and  fitted  with  an 
ornate  brass  catch  and  hinges.   The  album  must 
be  as  old  if  not  older  than  the  headstone  of 
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3ur  founding  father  Zedeklah  Walsingham.   On 
those  ] azy  afternoons  I  would  hold  the  album 
30  carefully  in  my  lap  and  turn  the  pages  slowly  , 
studying  each  family  face  and  name  until  I  knew 
them  all  ray  memory.   Great  so  and  so  son  of  Zed 
and  Gracie  naraed  Ranee-Michael  who  had  been  a 
captain  for  the  southern  cause,  brave  Troy  killed 
tragically  at  Gettysburg  when  he  was  only  nineteen, 
the  beautiful  Erama  Jane  who  found  sin  and  success 
as  a  theatre  star  on  Broadway,  I  could  go  on 
and  on. 

The  men  in  these  old  faded  photographs  had 
a  softer  look  about  them  than  the  women  did  with 
their  hair  pulled  back  over  their  heads  as  tightly 
as  skin  stretched  over  a  drum  and  faces  as  cool 
as  granite.   The  men  were  mostly  young  and  their 
mouths  were  sensuous  yet  strong  with  that  firm, 
square  Walsingham  chin  (I  have  it)  set  stern 
and  hard  yet  smoothing  into  the  gentle  curves 
of  the  rounder  portions  of  the  face. 

I     The  children,  products  of  these  long-dead 
|inions  ,  seemed  stunned  and  not  inclined  to  play. 

Ell  of  them  except  Suzanne.   Suzanne  was  in  a 
icture  by  herself  circa  1914.   She  was  mounted 
n   one  of  my  great-grandfather's  hunters.   The 
lorse  was  large  and  black  with  the  only  white 
jeing  a  small  half-moon  shaped  spot  in  the  middle 
)f  his  broad  forehead.   Suzanne  was  seated  pre- 
ariously  on  a  side  saddle  which  was  the  in- 
hing  for  women  riders  in  those  days.   She  wore 
I  plumed  black  hat  and  a  high  collared  black 
'iding  habit  with  black  buttons  sewed  neatly 
jlown  the  front  of  the  close  fitting  jacket. 
ler  long  chestnut  hair  flowed  over  her  shoulders 
'rom  underneath  the  frumpy  hat  and  one  white 
[loved  hand  rested  on  the  neck  of  the  black  horse 
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so  named  Tarbaby  according  to  the  scrawled  hand- 
writing on  the  back  of  the  picture.   But  it  was 
her  face,  that  laughing  child  face  that  made 
me  think  she  would  have  rather  been  riding  Tarbaby 
bareback  and  galloping  through  the  rich  Tennessee 
fields  than  posing  so  prettily  for  the  photographe 
Bright  eyes  gleamed  and  in  them  was  an  impish 
twinkle.   I  felt  a  kinship  v;ith  Suzanne  for  I 
had  always  felt  that  she  must  have  been  a  free 
spirit  like  myself. 

Suzanne  had  been  my  grandmother's  youngest 
sister  who  had  died  from  a  fall  during  the  hunt 
when  she  was  only  fourteen.   1  suppose  Tarbaby 
had  been  the  horse  who  failed  to  clear  the  fence 
sending  Suzanne  to  her  death,  but  my  grandmother 
had  never  said.   Suzanne  had  seldom  been  mentioned 
in  our  day-to-day  conversations.   If  by  some 
accident  something  was  said  in  reference  to  Suzanr 
tears  would  well  in  the  corners  of  grandmother's 
eyes  and  she  would  leave  the  room.   After  all 
these  years  I  never  could  figure  out  why  grand- 
mother couldn't  talk  about  Suzanne. 

After  ten  pages  I  came  to  the  photograph 
of  a  person  I  knew  and  loved  very  much.   The 
photograph  was  of  my  grandmother  as  a  girl , 
grandmother  as  Catherine  McMann  Walsingham. 
I  would  have  recognized  that  slender,  pretty 
doe-eyed  woman  anywhere  with  the  ash  blonde  hair 
pulled  back  so  simply  with  a  satin  ribbon.   Withir 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  Catherine 
McMann  Walsingham  face  of  1919  there  was  about 
her  an  inner  hardness,  a  burden  that  she  had 
carried  in  her  soul  for  many  years. 

Grandmother  told  me  that  the  photograph 
had  been  taken  shortly  after  her  marriage  to 
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my  grandfather  Coy  Walsingham  and  that  the  reason 

for  the  troubled  look  on  her  face  was  due  to 

her  insecurities  about  married  life.   She  always 

said  that  the  transition  from  carefree  girl  to 

married  woman  had  shocked  her  somewhat  due  to 

my  grandfather's  demanding  ways.   Somehow  I  had 

always  felt  that  the  troubled  look  on  her  face 

jwas  due  to  some  other  more  mysterious  dilemma, 

jbut  as  I  grew  older  I  banished  the  thought  altogether 

As  carefully  as  I  turned  those  rustic  ,  fragile 
pages  and  familiarized  myself  with  those  fading 
ifaces  of  yesteryear,  it  always  shocked  me  to 

icome  face  to  face  with  my  father,  Coy  Jr.  In 
lone  photo  he  stood  leaning  against  a  new  1955 
iChevrolet  that  glared  with  metallic  blue  brilliance 

'''|in  the  high  noon  sunlight.   Coy  Jr.  had  been 
a  tall  big-boned  man  with  broad  shoulders  and 

ifflong  well-muscled  legs.   In  this  particular  photo- 
[graph  his  hair  was  slicked  back  onto  his  head 
in  the  famous  ducktail  style  of  the  fifties  and 
around  his  eyes  were  numerous  patterns  of  crowsfeet 
[crinkled  from  smiling  and  laughing  once  too  often. 
And  then  there  was  that  square  family  jawline 
that  each  and  every  Walsingham  possessed,  even 
ne ,  I  had  inherited  that  stubbornly  set  jaw  from 
Coy.   Prepotent  Walsinghams  always  stamped  their 
pff spring  with  that  infamous  trait . 

There  aren't  many  pictures  of  mother  in 
the  album.   It  is  almost  as  if  she  had  an  aversion 
boward  having  her  picture  taken.   Three  or  four 
3f  the  pictures  are  of  mother  with  me  when  I 
tfas  four  or  five.   But  there  is  one  picture  of 
Qother  and  Coy  Jr.  after  their  honeymoon  and 
nether  appears  to  be  dreadfully  ill.   I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  she  didn't  even  smile 
Tor  the  photographer.   Grandmother  said  that 
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she  had  been  carsick  all  the  way  home  from  Myrtle 
Beach,  yet  I  still  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
mother  couldn't  have  at  least  managed  a  smirk    m 
with  my  handsome  father  hanging  on  her  arm.     -^ 

I  am  in  the  album  quite  a  few  times  toward 
the  end.   There  is  one  christening  picture  depicti 
a  very  pinched  and  red-faced  baby  with  a  smatterin 
of  russet  curls  on  the  tiny  head.   One  that  I 
particularly  like  shows  my  grandfather  holding 
my  first  blue  ribbon  that  I  won  at  the  Eyre  Downs 
Riding  Club  show  in  one  hand  and  the  reins  of 
my  Connemara  pony  Fallow  in  the  other.   I  am 
seated  on  the  grey  Fallow  looking  quite  proud 
of  my  accomplishment.   I  suppose  I  must  have 
been  all  of  ten  years  old.   My  white  gloved  hand 
is  resting  on  Fallow's  silver  neck  and  the  smirk 

on  my  face  is  like  my  father's  smirk like 

Suzanne  on  Tarbaby the  white  glove  resting 

so  confidently  on  her  mount's  neck.   So  confident 

in  her  horse my  father  so  confident  in  himself 

a  mix  of  the  two?   Ironic  you  could  say  but  of 
any  two  people  in  our  family  I  have  always  associa 
myself  the  most  closely  with  them.   And  yet  I 
never  knew  thera. 

I  never  knew  my  father  really.   He  is  a 
shadowy  figure  to  me .   I  really  don't  know  what 
happened  to  him  yet  I  think  that  by  nov;  he  must 
be  dead  or  he  would  have  turned  up  somewhere. 
He  left  when  I  was  two  years  old  and  the  only 
incident  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  is  my  second 
birthday.   The  candles  danced  in  front  of  my 
eyes  like  two  tiny  nymphs  and  father  pinched 
my  cheek  and  rubbed  my  tiny  hand  lovingly.   With 
so  much  love  and  warmth  he  rubbed  that  small 
hand,  so  why  did  he  leave  when  I  needed  him  so 
much?   "Blow  hard  Chrissie,"  I  can  hear  him  saying 
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You're  two  now,  a  big  girl.   I  want  to  show 

ou  the  world  little  girl  and  give  you  everything." 

ather  never  showed  me  the  world  because  he  left 

or  parts  unknown  only  weeks  later.   How  could 

e  do  that  to  me  if  he  loved  me  so  much? 

Mother  told  me  he  was  killed  in  a  car  accident 
n  Caliban.   This  was  the  first  lie.   I  still 
on't  believe  her.   His  grave  is  not  in  the 
raditional  Walsingham  graveyard  with  all  the 
ar  heroes ,  matriarchs  and  patriarchs .   Even 
mma  Jane  made  it  back  from  Broadv/ay  to  be  buried 
here.   But  not  my  father. 

I  made  up  my  own  story  when  I  was  little 
bout  father's  disappearance.   He  had  met  a 
eautiful  trapeze  artist  with  the  Mt .  Olivet 
ircus  Train  and  had  run  off  with  her.   I  hated 
0  think  that  he  was  dead  so  I  manifested  the 
hole  story  to  tell  my  classmates  when  they  teased 
,e  about  not  having  a  father.   It  seemed  plausible 
.t  the  time  because  mother  never  told  me  the 
ruth  and  the  things  that  she  told  me  were  bitter 
.nd  awful.   I  can  still  hear  Billy  Mike  Tabor 
easing  me  in  the  cafeteria  when  I  was  in  fourth 
:rade .   Children  can  be  cruel  and  insensitive 
o  another's  pain  and  suffering. 

"Hey  y'all  did  ya'  know  that  Chris  VJalsingham '  s 
lama  got  plugged  by  a  salesman  comin'  to  er ' 
cor  an'  that's  why  Chris  has'  ta  lie  bout'  having 
.  dad.  " 

"You  lie  Billy!   My  daddy  married  a  glamorous 
foman  an'  is  doin'  real  good.   He  an'  my  ma  just 
didn't  get  along  well  that's  all." 

"Lookit  ol '  illegit  Chrissie  that  don't 
lave  a  dad!  " 
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"You're  a  damn  liar!" 

By  this  time  I  was  fighting  mad  and  on  the 
verge  of  tears.   With  clenched  fists  and  squinted 
eyes  I  would  continually  tell  my  story. 

"Daddy  married  a  trapeze  lady  with  the  Mt . 
Olivet  Circus  train.   They  got  hitched  an'  now 
he  helps  her  with  her  routine  and  he  rides  elepha 
in  parades  and  is  bein'  teached  how  to  be  a  lion 
trainer.   I  sees  him  once  a  year  when  they  come 
into  Bonnette  so  you  hush  yer '  mouth  Billy  Mike!" 

My  story  v/orked  up  until  the  time  the  circus 
came  into  town  and  then  I'd  have  to  explain  why 
he  wasn't  in  the  parade  with  all  the  other  perfor 
It  was  a  deadend  story  that  soon  disappeared 
from  my  mind  as  I  grew  older.   I  began  to  accept 
the  fact  as  did  everyone  else  that  Coy  Walsingham 
was  never  coming  back. 

Mother  told  me  different  lies  at  many 
different  times  as  I  grew  up.   She  must  have 
thought  that  I  would  forget  one  lie  or  like  anoth 
one  better.   Among  the  assorted  tales  I  heard 
was  that  he  had  been  a  gambler  and  had  to  leave 
the  country  due  to  insurmountable  debts,  he  had 
contracted  leprosy  in  Mexico  and  had  died  a  painf 
death,  and  the  best  one  yet  was  he  had  robbed 
a  bank  in  Georgia  and  was  rotting  in  jail  somewhe 
I  was  beginning  to  think  he  wasn't  dead  at  all 
but  had  given  mother  some  cause  to  feel  such 
an  intense  hatred  that  she  felt  she  had  to  invent 
these  crazy  stories. 

"He  always  loved  you  though,"  she  would 
say  with  a  callous  tone,  "He  loved  you  because 
you  v/ere  a  Walsingham  through  and  through.   He 
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could  see  that  in  you."   The  tone  of  voice  that 
she  used,  so  sharp  and  judgmental,  made  me  wonder 
if  her  bitterness  stemmed  from  a  love  she  had 
never  received  from  my  father. 

Looking  through  this  album  I  see  more  recent 
relatives  staring  blankly  at  me  from  the  confines 
of  Kodak  paper.   Assorted  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins 
I  haven't  seen  in  ten  years.   There  will  be  new 
married  faces,  new  young  faces  and  old  weathered 
faces  somewhat  familiar  at  the  reunion.   They'll 
pity  me  for  living  in  the  dirty  city  and  talk 
in  their  awkward  country  way  about  why  I'm  not 
married  yet.   Back  in  Bonnette  if  you're  not 
married  by  the  age  of  nineteen  the  whole  town 
suspects  you  have  a  social  disease  or  you're 
just  plain  "guar."   Maybe  before  the  week  is 
out  we  will  all  be  able  to  pry  off  our  disguises 
and  act  like  adults.   And  on  the  other  side  of 
my  curious  theory  perhaps  not . 

The  album  stops  with  one  last  picture  of 
me  at  sixteen.   I'm  going  to  the  Bonnette  County 
High  School  Prom.   My  dress  is  an  embarrassment 
in  blue  tulle  not  quite  mini  and  not  quite  maxi 
(skirt  styles  of  the  70's  -  horrid  skirt  styles). 
My  hair  is  a  weak  attempt  at  a  Farrah  Fav;cett 
winged  look  but  my  tangly  natural  curls  hardly 
allow  it .   The  harsh  color  of  the  photograph 
has  turned  my  mother's  living  room  into  a  titled 
orange  box  filled  with  homely  plastic-wood  furniture 
and  large  clunky  K-Mart  lamps.   I  remember  right 
before  the  picture  was  taken  I  had  teased  and 
tortured  my  bangs  into  a  whirly ,  curly  sweep 
over  my  head  in  an  attempt  to  make  "feathers." 
I  had  coversticked  and  powdered  one  persistent 
pimple  beyond  recognition  except  for  one  glowing 
red  dot . 
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Soon  afterwards  a  Warren  Chase  Walsingham 
had  arrived,  clumsy  in  his  Roy ' s-Rent-a-Tux , 
ruffled  shirt,  and  carrying  a  white  florist  box 
containing  a  big  purple  orchid.   I  let  him  pin 
that  disgusting  orchid  to  my  blue  dress  which 
only  contrasted  with  my  outfit  worse  than  my 
cloddy  yellow  pumps.   In  the  process  Warren  pric 
my  right  breast  with  the  flower  pin  and  I  let 
out  an  unGodly  yelp  thinking  that  surely  he 
had  deflated  everything  I  had  in  that  stretchy 
brassiere  although  it  wasn't  much.   To  hell  with 
adolescent  Warrens  and  contrasting  orchids  of 
this  world. 

Warren's  reunion  is  during  the  second  week 
of  June.   Now  that  I  think  about  it  there  is 
still  plenty  of  time  to  write  and  decline  his 
precious  invitation.   I  can't  make  up  my  mind. 
In  these  reoccuring  dreams  of  Walsingham  Ford 
it  feels  as  though  the  old  place  is  asking,  no 
begging  me  to  come  and  unlock  some  hidden  door 
to  the  past.   I  am  more  concerned  about  the  futu 
but  these  dreams  are  peculiar.   Yes,  maybe  so, 
there  are  a  few  misunderstandings  I  need  to  look 
into.   Quite  a  few. 


The  past  and  present  wilt-I  have  fill'd  the 
emptied  them. 

And  proceed  to  fill  my  next  fold  of  the 
future . 


Walt  Whitman,  Song  of  Myself 
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The  Well 


A  creaking  crank 

A  broken  rope 

A  bucket  no  longer 

needed. 
A  dark  unknown 

deepness 
And  a  curious  reflection 

at  the  end. 


Harold  E.  Elliot ,  Jr. 
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Delusion 


The  night  descended  on  dooryards 
and  the  prowling  fog  smothered 
the  avenue  of  discarded  sentiment 
Cautious  women  no  longer  chattered 
over  carefully  correct  drinks 

The  pieces  on  the  mahogany  are 

spared  the  intrusion  of  admiration 

oh  what  a  lovely  miniature 

The  guests  have  departed  or  are  asleep 

and  the  ashtrays  filled  with  civilized  chat 

are  the  lonely  watchers  of  faded  scenes 

The  Silence  asks  the  purpose 

and  is  rewarded  with  its  own  presence 

The  burdening  Question 

screamed  from  implacable  eyes 

(how  i  do  detest  cheap  music) 

died  in  ashes  and  half-empty  glasses 

left  in  the  hallway 

Memories  of  defeats  and  humiliations 

flung  aside  in  valorous  ardor, 

the  eyes  cast  the  Question 

as  a  colored  lamp  signals  passion 

from  behind  faded  curtains 

Gleaming  white  arms  and  smoky  lashes 

opening  to  admiration  blood-red  lips  of  attitude 

(Flashing  red  nails  claw  blood  from  the  rippling  s 

and  the  perfect  smile  defends 

the  curve  of  silk  from  the  indignity  of  the  Questi 

The  watery  drink  gone  warm  in  sweaty  palms 

accepted  the  familiar  crush  of  despair 

The  Question  hung  like  a  pallor 

after  the  turn 

of  golden  hair  and  a  fading  smile 
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She  left  with  the  Actor  in  pleated  herringbone 

who  read  Dante,  and  understood  dead  writers. 

The  eyes  turned  to  ashes 

with  the  slov;ing  of  the  pulse, 

liquor  extinguished  passion  and  humiliation 

Dawn  greets  him 

with  the  taste  of  stale  scotch 

and  the  lingering  odor  of  expensive  perfume. 


Joseph  W.  Shofner 


Le  Voix  D'Artiste 


A  drop  of  water 

Falls 

From  out  of  the  sky , 

Stands  boldly  on  the 

Thick  cloth  for  a  moment 

Announcing  its  presence 

And  is  quickly  and  carefully 

Absorbed . 


Joseph  W.  Shofner 
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In  The  Waste  Land  (with  liquor) 
for  terri 


I  enter  the  ashes 

Ashes  no  longer  with  hope 

No  hope  to  begin  with, 

All  carcinogenic  dreams  without  color 

Cigarettes  stale  and  leaving  a  taste 

As  of  oil  and  wood's  death 

Dry  with  color: pale  browns 

Hope  is  an  elusive  breeze 

Felt  by  men  with  bored  eyes  and  flat  stomachs 

Wishing 

For  you 

Dying 

For  the  briefest  taste  of  lips 

No  earth  can  contain 

Chrome  steel  engines 

Thundering  1200cc's  power 

Are  the  answer 

Unthinkable  machines  carrying  tough  men  to  Parad 

Two-wheeled  ways  to  oblivion 

The  logos  are  too  far  gone  to  matter  much, 
The  designs  of  men  with  dead  dreams 

Black  headband  tight, 

T-shirt  screaming  Death, 

Vest  loose  under  leather  jacket  covering 

A  straight-on  fire-finding  death-dealing 

Tough  son  of  a  bitch 

Faded  jeans  walk  on  heavy  oil-soaked  boots 

And  the  heart  cries 

Missing  you 

And  no  one  understands 

Joseph  W.  Shofner 
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Pan's  Flute 
Paula  Fountain 

A  sharp  wind  threatened  to  tip  our  canoe 
as  Kate  and  I  pushed  away  from  Lake  Hera's  muddy 
shore.   The  lapping  waves  and  swift  current  swept 
up  quickly  across  the  water  and  soon  we  were 
a  great  distance  from  the  tree-lined  bank.   Around 
us,  the  overlapped  hills  formed  an  arena,  the 
shivering  trees  appearing  as  cheering  spectators. 
The  weekend  outing  we  had  promised  ourselves 
all  summer  had  finally  materialized  although 
now  it  was  mid-October  with  the  usually  lush 
green  landscape  a  hundred  subtle  hues  of  red, 
orange,  yellow,  and  brown. 

Lake  Hera  is  located  in  the  Eastern  Kentucky 
foothills.   The  area  is  isolated  and  feral,  and 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  the  only  signs 
of  civilization  are  a  few  indistinct  shacks  scattered 
along  the  domed  ridges.   The  shacks  are  built 
from  rough  wood,  without  windows  or  doors,  giving 
the  impression  of  an  act  of  nature  rather  than 
human  influences ,  as  if  the  earth  had  heaved 
them  from  the  ground. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  shacks  are  poverty- 
stricken  and  of  interest  to  Kate  and  myself  as 
we  are  both  sociology  majors.   Although  I  had 
only  seen  those  sad,  dirty  people  from  our  jeep, 
I  hoped  someday  to  study  and  perhaps  help  them. 

Now,  I  gazed  at  the  huge  rock  cliffs,  beautiful 
in  the  dim  light,   A  rumble  of  thunder  sounded 
in  the  distance,  a  somber  sound.   Suddenly  1 
felt  like  an  intruder,  small  and  insignificant, 
surrounded  by  the  impenetrable  rock. 
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But  I  did  not  have  time  to  pursue  the  though 
as  I  saw  that  we  were  quickly  coming  to  a         i 
hazardous  area  of  the  lake  where  dead,  bleached   I 
trees  jutted  above  the  water  like  sharp  spikes.   I 

i 

"I'll  row  and  you  brake,"  Kate  said,  the 
wind  whipping  her  blonde  hair  around  her  face.    i 

Soon  we  were  among  the  sunken  trees  and, 
looking  over  the  side,  I  saw  below  an  uprooted    i 
tree.   The  tree  resembled  the  hull  of  a  wrecked   ! 
ship. 

I 
"Jenny!   Watch  out!",  Kate  yelled.  j 

We  were  almost  on  top  of  one  of  the  jutting  i 
limbs  and  I  quickly  braked. 

Clearing  the  trees  ,  we  moved  deeper  into 
the  lake.   Kate  leaned  back,  smiling  and  lit 
a  cigarette.   "I  love  this  place,"  she  said, 
"so  wild.   Look  at  those  woods.   I'll  bet  they're 
filled  with  frolicking  nymphs  and  satyrs.   Here, 
have  a  cigarette.   You  look  tense." 

As  I  was  reaching  for  the  cigarette,  a  lonesc 
eerie  sound  invaded  the  air.   We  both  sat  up, 
causing  the  canoe  to  pitch  violently. 

"A  flute?"   I  asked  Kate. 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  everywhere, 
weaving  in  and  out  of  the  swaying  trees  ,  going 
from  low  range  to  a  piercing  upper  limit  -  then 
silence. 

We  gazed  at  the  quiet  hills,  trying  to  see 
who  or  what  had  made  the  sound. 
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"Pan?"   I  said,  and  we  both  laughed,  but 
I  was  left  with  an  uneasy  feeling. 

Checking  my  watch,  I  saw  that  it  was  tv;elve. 
We  had  been  on  the  lake  for  three  hours,  and 
I  realized  that  I  was  hungry. 

"Let's  stop  soon  and  eat,"  I  said. 

"Sounds  great.   I  believe  that's  our  spot 
just  ahead,"  she  said,  pointing  at  a  large  sandstone 
rock  to  her  right. 

Our  spot  is  a  clearing  in  the  woods  where, 
on  our  first  trip,  we  had  built  a  rock  pit  for 
cooking.   Others  used  the  pit  because  one  year 
we  found  the  pit  still  warm  and  a  dried  bouquet 
of  violets  and  golden  rods  lying  near  by. 

V/e  jumped  from  the  canoe,  guiding  it  ashore 
until  half  of  it  rested  on  the  sandy  bank. 

"I'll  gather  some  wood,"  I  said,  "while 
you  unpack . " 

Walking  up  the  short  trail  leading  to  the 
clearing,  I  looked  for  small,  dry  sticks.   Turning 
back  toward  the  lake,  I  was  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  misty  beauty  surrounding  the  lake's  flowing 
water . 

I  placed  the  few  limbs  I  had  gathered  into 
the  pit  and  lit  a  fire.   Kate  came,  lugging  the 
knapsack  up  the  hill  ,  and  we  sat  down  in  our 
cozy  forest  room,  rubbing  the  numbness  from  our 
cramped  legs. 

A  few  minutes  passed  and  I  sat  up  to  light 
a  cigarette.   "Jesus,"  I  exclaimed,  pointing 
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toward  the  lake.   "Look,  Kate." 

She  sat  up  quickly ,  her  mouth  dropping  open 
at  the  sight. 

Standing  immobile,  submerged  to  the  waist 
in  the  murky  water  were  four  people.   Deliberately 
and  slowly,  they  walked  out  of  the  lake. 

Two  were  men,  tall,  wearing  muddy  cutoffs 
hanging  low  on  thin,  pallid  stomachs,  though 
their  limbs  were  muscular.   One  man  had  black- 
matted  hair  and  was  clean  shaven,  the  other  had 
long,  dirty-blonde  hair  and  a  stringy  goat-like 
beard.   The  other  two,  women  whose  hair  was  the 
same  dirty-blonde,  were  overweight,  greasy  fat 
abulging  through  tears  in  their  dirt-streaked 
bathing  suits.   All  four  stood  grinning  on  the 
slope  with  long,  yellow  teeth. 

"Do  ye  mind  some  company?",  the  bearded 
man  asked. 
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The  others  grinned  even  more,  as  if  trying 
to  promote  themselves. 

"No,"  I  replied,  thinking  just  the  opposite 

"That  your  boat?" 

"Yes." 

"It's  real  nice,"  the  man  said,  rubbing 
his  hand  along  the  canoe. 

They  stood  there  smiling,  expecting  a  respons 
but  I  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say. 
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After  standing  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
the  man  who  had  been  talking  sat  down,  facing 
the  lake.   The  others,  as  if  following  their 
leader,  sat  down  also. 

1 

Kate  looked  at  me  with  a  "What  should  we 

do?"  expression  on  her  face,  but  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders . 

My  heart  was  beating  furiously.   I  remembered 
the  stories  I  had  heard  about  the  hill  people: 
Inter-f amilied  marriages  resulting  in  insanity, 
and  people  who  killed  for  sheer  pleasure. 

"My  God,"  1  thought,  "they  could  be  planning 
to  steal  our  boat.   They  could  even  kill  us  and 
dispose  of  our  bodies."   A  chill  went  through 
me.   "What  if  the  men  raped  us?   We  couldn't 
fight  them." 

I  glanced  over  at  Kate  who  was  watching 
the  people  sitting  by  the  lake.   Then  1  carefully 
reached  into  the  knapsack,  and  slid  out  a  bowie 
hunting  knife,  given  to  me  by  m.y  father.   I  laid 
the  sharp  weapon  in  the  dirt  beside  me. 

The  four  seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  us,  laughini 
and  talking  amongst  themselves ,  but  the  words 
were  incoherent. 

Suddenly,  the  bearded  man  jumped  in  the 
water . 

"Come  on  in,"  he  called  pointing  to  us. 

We  shook  our  heads  no. 

He  turned  and  swam  across  the  lake  and  back 
quickly,  his  hard  arms  pumping  fiercely.   As 
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he  came  back  to  the  shore,  he  yelled,  to  the  other! 
three,  "I  see  three  big,  ugly  things  sitting 
on  the  bank . " 

He  laughed  so  hard,  he  swallowed  some  of 
the  green,  slimy  water,  spitting  a  stream  back 
into  the  lake.   The  others  laughed  too.   He  crawle 
out  of  the  water,  and  grabbing  one  woman's  foot 
said,  "I've  got  Zoe ' s  toe.   Now  she's  gotta  go!" 

He  pulled  Zoe  into  the  lake,  trying  to  dunk  j 
her.   She  yelled,  "Quit,"  trying  to  swim  back 
to  the  bank.   Finally  she  jerked  away,  and  lay 
heaving  on  the  shore.   He  followed  on  his  hands 
and  knees  with  an  amazing  amount  of  sand  and 
leaves  clinging  to  his  body. 

They  lay  in  each  other's  arms,  kissing. 

He  began  looking  toward  us  with  a  quizzical 
expression  on  his  face. 

I  couldn't  look  at  the  man.   His  face  was 
so  strange,  his  eyes  deep  and  searching.   I  could 
almost  feel  his  rough  hands  touching  me.   I  shivei 

The  fire  in  the  pit  had  died  down,  and  the 
wind  picked  up  the  gray  ashes ,  scattering  them 
through  the  trees. 

"I  don't  think  they're  going  to  leave," 
I  whispered  to  Kate,  who  was  watching  the  scene 
as  if  mesmerized.   "Let's  go." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  knife?" 
she  asked. 

"I'm  just  going  to  keep  it  out  in  case, 
you  know,  they  try  to  hurt  us." 
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"They  haven't  tried  to  hurt  us.   I  think 
you  should  put  it  away.   They  haven't  done  anything." 

"Are  you  stupid?"   I  asked,  "Just  because 
they  haven't,  doesn't  mean  they  won't.   Haven't 
you  seen  that  man  watching  us?" 

"He's  probably  just  curious.   They  tried 
to  be  friendly ,  Jenny . " 

"Just  shut  up.   I'll  hide  the  knife.   Now 
let's  go.   Get  the  knapsack." 

I  stood  up,  holding  the  knife  by  my  side. 
Taking  a  deep  breath,  I  walked  toward  the  csnoe 
while  Kate  followed. 

The  bearded  man  released  Zoe  and  stood  up. 

"Leaving  so  soon?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  we  have  to  go,"  I  mumbled,  edging 
past  him.   He  started  to  say  something,  but  then 
he  saw  the  glittering  knife  in  mj^  hand.   The 
words  died  on  his  lips  and  an  angry  scowl  spread 
over  his  face.   Suddenly,  his  hand  shot  out, 
grabbing  my  wrist  tight.   Muscles  bulging,  he 
yanked  my  arm  upwards  and  wrenched  the  knife 
away  with  his  free  hand. 

A  huge,  gaping  slash,  deep  and  red,  appeared 
|across  his  palm. 

Splatters  of  blood  began  to  cover  his  white 
stomach,  and  stream  down  his  elbow,  falling  at 
his  feet. 

He  shook  my  arm,  grov/ling  "Slut,  rotten 
3lut ! "   while  bits  of  foam  flew  from  his  lips. 
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He  released  me  so  abruptly  that  I  fell 
backwards . 

With  a  menacing  flick  of  his  wrist,  he  threw 
the  knife  violently,  end  over  end,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  lake,   A  flash  of  silver  gleamed 
in  the  air,  and  then  it  was  gone. 

Kate  grabbed  my  arm,  and  we  scrambled  into 
the  canoe. 

The  four  people  formed  a  little  group,  close 
as  if  to  comfort,  watching  us  leave.   Behind     , 
them,  the  tall  pines  were  bending  and  swaying 
under  the  force  of  the  howling  wind.   The  beardec 
man  looked  like  a  raging,  wild  god  as  his  hair 
flowed  high  about  his  head. 

I  felt  sick. 

Turning  to  Kate  I  said,  "I  hurt  that  man. 
Tell  me  I  wasn't  wrong." 

But  she  only  looked  sadly  at  me. 

I  looked  back  to  shore,  where  the  receding 
figure  of  a  blonde,  bearded  man  stood.   Using 
his  bloody  hand,  he  reached  deep  into  his  pocket 
pulled  out  a  flute  and  began  to  play. 
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Dreams 


I  wish  I  were  a  writer, 

Or  a  poet,  or  a  bard. 

I've  often  thought  about  it 

And  it  couldn't  be  that  hard. 

For  countless  men 

Have  earned  their  bread 

By  writing  down 

What's  in  their  head. 

I've  read  Faulkner,  Blake  and  Gather, 

Plus  at  least  a  million  more; 

And  I've  tried  to  soak  their  magic  in 

Through  each  and  every  pore. 

But  though  their  words 

Have  brought  me  hope , 

Their  vision  lies 

Beyond  my  scope  . 

So,  I  envy  them  their  talent 

As  I  strive  to  find  my  own. 

And  seek  within,  that  common  thread 

With  which  writers'  hearts  are  sewn. 

For  most  of  all 

I  long  to  know 

The  joy  of 

Smooth,  creative  flow. 

But  for  me,  it's  not  so  easy  - 

I  can't  seem  to  get  it  right. 

And  though  the  writers '  soul  is  in  me , 

It  may  never  see  the  light. 

Still  ,  I  struggle  on 

And  hope  to  free 

The  masterpiece 

That  waits  in  me. 


Erin  Combs 
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Dad 


As  sleep  eludes  me  I  lie 
Alone  here  with  the  turbulence 
From  the  glass  -  I  need  to  know  why 
But  the  question's  never  asked. 

Words  bounce  off  the  walls  - 
I  cannot  decipher  them. 
I  strain  to  hear  a  name 
Or  a  clue  to  the  real  him. 

Fear  surrounds  me  as  I  realize 

I  could  become  the  same 

Oh  would  I  only  sleep 

And  lose  thought  of  the  day? 

And  tomorrow  I'll  witness  the  ritual 

And  never  speak  a  word 

My  thoughts  forever  to  myself 

My  question  never  heard. 


Lucy  Bennett 
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The  Paradox 


Jesus  H.  Christ 
with  an  eagle  tattoo 
leather  lace  on  your  skin 
and  eyes  of  dove  blue. 

Dangling  cross 
hangs  from  your  ear 
stealing  the  moonlight 
reflecting  it  there. 

Born  out  of  wedlock 
in  violence  and  pain 
an  alley  in  Harlem 
a  grey  New  York  rain. 

There's  wine  on  your  breath 
and  thorns  in  your  smile 
come  all  ye  faithful 
let's  worship  awhile. 

Your  garments  are  rent 
the  lots  have  been  thrown 
crucify,  crucify 
switch-blade  through  bone. 

Jerusalem  calls 
they're  praying  to  you 
in  the  neon-lit  bars 
so  many ,  so  few. 

And  yet  they  delight 
to  sneer  in  your  face 
as  you  thumb  for  a  ride 
to  a  sanctified  place. 


Anita  Marie  Hagan 
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The  Fetus 

Drifting  alone 

swaying  in  a  universe 

of  blood  and  water, 
fastened  by  a  rope  of  plastic  skin 
that  tugs  the  belly 

with  every  rhythmic  step 

Tadpole  eyes 

blink  behind  closed  lids 
at  worlds  filled 
with  starless  skies 

and  beating  seas. 

All  is  life. 

All  is  the  sweetness  of  living; 
a  silent  doll 

tearless  and  content, 
rocked  to  sleep 

by  the  wonder  of  itself 

Anita  Marie  Hagan 
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The  Fear 

e  Fear  buried  itself  inside  her, 

d  steathily  coiled  its  small  pink  body 

around  her  ambitions. 
e  Wound  bled  sullenly 

sweetly 
And  soon  The  Fear  grew  fat 

and  sluggish  on  her  desires, 
ithing  and  stretching, 

fed  by  distrust  and  disapproval , 
it  ingested  everything  she  had  been; 

leaving  her 
with  the  wastes  of  discontent 

and  unhappiness. 
was  then  that  The  Fear 

became  something  more, 
d  emerging  from  its  decaying  shell, 

perched  on  the  edge  of  her  trembling  lips, 

and  took  flight; 
a  sleek,  glittering  Lie 
falsely  brilliant 

in  the  darkness  of  her  despair. 

Anita  Marie  Hagan 
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One  Wolf 


She  came  down  from  the  mountain 

Falling  softly  like  a  warm  summer  rain 

Sniffing  the  air 

Her  head  poised  skyward 

Searching  for  the  scent 

Of  innocence 

That  only  the  wild  ones 

Can  understand 

Moonlight  gleaming 

On  her  grizzled  coat 

Flecked  v/ith  silver  splinters 

Not  a  worldly  soul 

Knew  of  her  presence  there 

As  she  hunted 

Not  lurking  or  prowling 

In  sheltering  shadows  stalking  prey 

She  hunted 

For  a  place  to  call  her  own 

The  last  of  her  wolf-kind 

Driven  from  the  mountain 

Civilization  permeating,  devastating, 

consuming , 

Her  wild  domain 

Trekking  down  darkened  highways 

Less  light  of  morning  give  her  identity  away 

Passing  towering  metal  mountains 

Unlike  her  mountain 

Not  fertile  and  green  with  marathon  streams 

Cold  and  hard  they  stood 

Padding  on  bleeding  flesh,  once  earth-worn  paws 

Edging  limits  of  so-called  city 

She  throws  back  her  silver  muzzle 

And  howls  a  mournful  lament  of  mankind's  mounting 

The  call  of  the  Mohican  is  lost 

Drowned  in  shrieking  car  horns, 

The  blast  of  a  whistle 
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The  wolf  is  never  heard 

Her  cry  for  salvation  lost 

To  the  wind,  becomes  dust 

Is  dead 

In  the  arms 

Of  the  dying. 


Mary  Rudersdorf 


Inner  Pursuit 


There  is  a  season  for  every  soul , 

A  goal  for  every  heart 

A  finely  chiseled  image 

Like  a  Michelangelo  marble  man 

That  reaches  inside  a  soul 

With  a  relentless  grasp 

Attainment  of  this  vision 

Can  be  well-constructed  in  the  mind 

For  a  future  time 

Yet  most  pass  through  life  on  the  wind 

Moving  like  an  ominous  thunderhead 

On  the  storms  of  time. 


Mary  Rudersdorf 
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Seasonless 


The  songs  of  jubilant  summer 
Faded  into  the  rusty  warmth  of  fall 
I  couldn't  find  time  for  the  winter 
It  doesn't  really  matter  anyhow 
I  wear  my  boots  all  year  long 

My  eyes  are  too  dark  and  careless 

Circles  that  lie  deep  under  lashes 

Smudged  liner  disguises  me-alias  chimney  sweep 

Insomniac  extraordinary 

The  real  color  of  my  eyes 

Is  blue  without  any  circles 

When  I  call  out  to  you 

Will  you  walk  through  my  darkness 

Shining  like  a  lantern  through  the  storm 

The  ones  you  always  dream  of 

Are  the  ones  who  walk  away 

Like  mad  demon  shadows  dancing  by  in  the  night 

A  macabre  passion  play 

The  actors  are  emotions  in  jigsaw  disarray 

Scattered  on  my  heart  sets  the  stage  for  old  p 

So  I  guess  winter  is  really  here  now  I 

Curled  in  the  blankets  that  I  love 

Secure  surrounded  by  blankets 

Insecure  when  surrounded  by  too  much  love. 


Mary  Rudersdorf 
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The  Method  Writer 
Eric  Cash 


A  crisp  brown  Cuban  cigar  that  Ramsey  held 
in  his  off  hand  sent  dancing  trailers  of  bitter 
blue  smoke  to  the  ceiling.   He  sat  behind  a  massive 
ash-colored  desk  in  a  padded  black  chair,  contoured 
elegantly  by  the  weight  of  aging  and  his  slightly 
chubby  frame.   The  room  was  lit  by  a  flickering 
fluorescent  desk  lamp,  causing  ice-white  stars 
to  form  in  his  tired  greyish  eyes. 

As  he  gazed  at  the  Army  issued  pistol  before 
him,  Ramsey  could  feel  a  broken  frown  weeding 
its  way,  almost  rebelliously ,  onto  his  face. 
In  reply ,  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  drew  down- 
ward to  a  point . 

Silently,  he  rose,  crossed  the  office,  took 
a  leather  brief  case  from  the  corner,  and  retook 
his  seat.   Ramsey  snuffed  the  Cuban  in  a  brass 
tray  to  his  right ,  and  pressed  the  snaps ,  opening 
the  case  with  a  resounding  clunk.   It  contained 
only  two  items,  a  roughly  typed  manuscript  and, 
in  a  traditional  hiding  place  in  the  upper  compart- 
ment, a  half-full  bottle  of  Jim  Beam. 

Ramsey  was  never  one  for  collecting  senseless 
brochures  and  other  such  paraphernalia  as  did 
most  executives.   No,  not  he,  the  "master  of 
organization."   He  kept  things  simple,  clear 
cut,  and  above  all,  his  brief  case  uncluttered. 
In  a  sense ,  he  saw  it  as  a  status  symbol  that 
he  could  not  corrupt. 

He  removed  both  items  and  placed  them  on 
the  desk  just  before  him.   Ramsey  then  leaned 
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back  far  into  the  chair,  cradled  his  neck  between 
interlaced  fingers,  took  into  his  lungs  a  deep, 
yet  stifled  breath  of  stuffy  air,  and  considered 
the  first  order  of  business.   If  he  played  the 
game  with  logic  he  had  to  find  the  right  answer. 
He  had  to,  too  much  was  at  stake ...  perhaps 
everything ...  and  more. 

Echoing  throughout  the  large  room,  a  miniatui 
grandfather  clock  chimed  nine  times  atop  its 
perch  on  the  filing  cabinet,  forcing  his  eyes 
to  the  photograph  above.   The  picture  displayed 
Ramsey  and  Kaye ,  oh  lovely  kaye,  in  an  embrace 
among  a  stand  of  frosty  maples  in  Newcastle  Park. 
God,  how  beautiful  she  was  on  that  day. 

Ramsey  could  still  smell  the  fragrance  of 
her  perfume.   He  could  still  see  the  stupid  twist: 
smile  that  his  friend  Johnathan  had  made  as  he 
tried  to  capture  the,  then  casual,  now  priceless, 
moment  on  Polaroid  print. 

Reluctantly ,  he  drew  his  sight  from  the 

picture  and  removed  the  cap  from  the  bottle. 

Ah,  another  familiar  olfactory  remembrance! 

Ramsey  tipped  the  Beam,  taking  a  long  pull. 
Patiently,  he  waited  for  the  accustomed  dullness 
to  overtake  his  throbbing,  confused,  and  hurting 
mind . 

He  was  wet,  tired,  and  pissed  off.   Driving 
on  badly  lit  slippery  roads  at  three  in  the  mornii 
was  definitely  not  Ramsey's  cup  of  Java.   Keeping 
his  anger  in  check,  he  considered  the  man  in 
his  passenger  seat. 
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Instead  of  his  standard  atire,  Johnathan 
fjas   wearing  a  scraggy  Array  jacket  and  torn  blue 
jeans.   His  breath,  highly  noticeable,  stank 
3f  cheap  vodka,  and  his  eyes  were  red  and  swollen. 

Trance-like,  Johnathan  stared  through  the 

Dubble  window  of  the  VW,  droplets  pounding  the 

'lass  and  streaming  as  uncontrollable  tears  from 
a  giant  bulbous  orb. 

I'm  sorry  Rams,"  he  stammered,  the  words 
Deyond  his  grasp,  "I  really  owe  you  a  big  one, 
luh .  " 

Ramsey  exploded.   "What  in  Holy  Hell  has 
gotten  into  you?   Do  you  know  that  it  costs  sixty- 
two  bucks  to  bail  out  drunks  in  Santa  Clara? 
Do  you  think  that  I've  got  nothing  better  to 
lo  than  to  come  pick  you  up  at  this  hour.   I've 
^otta  go  to  work  in  less  than  four  hours.   So 
io  you!   What's  the  damned  problem.   Man!" 

"Rams,  if  I  explain,  do  you  promise  to  listen 
to  the  whole  thing.   No  interuptus ,  okay?" 

"All  right." 

"Sure?" 

"Get  on  with  the  damned  story!" 

"Okay,"  Johnathan  said,  "I  was  stuck  on 
the  ending  to  my  novel.   The  one  about  the  Viet- 
vet  who  comes  back  from  war,  only  to  lose  his 
girlfriend  and... well,  sort  of  go  off  the  deep 
end." 

"Yeah,"  Ramsey  said,  "So  what,  I  mean,  are 
you  out  gettin'  blitzed  to  think  up  a  new  angle? 
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You  and  I  both  know  that's  plenty  stupid,  and 
it  just  don't  work." 

"No,  you  have  it  wrong.   I  was  playing  the 
part . " 

Ramsey  gave  no  audible  reply,  so  he  continued 

"Do  you  know  what  method  acting  is,  Rams? 
It's  where  the  actor  sticks  himself  smack  in 
the  very  scene  that  he  is  preparing  for..." 

"...and  plays  the  part,  the  movie  part, 
in  real  life,"  Ramsey  interupted,  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  road  to  catch  his  friend's  expressio 
"They  say  it  adds  realism.   It's  a  crock  o'  shit. 
So  what's  that  got  to  do  with  anything? 

"It's... it's  not  a  crock,  Rams.   It  really 
works.   You  know  how,  say,  you  go  to  a  car  wash 
and  come  home,  say,  and  write  a  story  about  a 
car,  no,  that  doesn't  make  sense..." 

"Look,  Johnathan,  what's  the  bottom  line?' 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  I  played  the  car...e 
the  vet.   I  role  played  my  character  in  real 
life.   I  was  him.   He  was  me.   I  know  what  he 
felt,  or  rather,  v;ould  feel.   Alone,  in  jail, 
drunk,  the  whole  nine  yards... I  have  the  end 
to  my  novel.   See?" 

"No." 

"Rams,  I  can  write  what  I  create ...  create 
what  I  write.   It's  the  ultimate  power  trip." 

"You're  crazy,"  Ramsey  said. 
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A  few  minutes  later  they  arrived  at  Johnathan's 
ace.   Ramsey  let  his  friend  out.   Johnathan 
lied  his  undying,  drunken  thanks,  and  entered 
s  apartment . 


***^t******%*it*ifr 


It  took  Ramsey  a  few  seconds  to  realize 
lat  he  had  been  dozing.   The  dull  glint  of  the 
jvolver  brought  this  fact  to  bear.   For  a  long 
;)ment  he  stared  at  the  weapon,  considering. 

Times  seemed  so  much  better  in  the  old  days 
;)  much  simpler . 


**********  ^*^*^j 


Ramsey  had  just  graduated  college  and  expected 
take  the  journalistic  world  by  storm.   Instead 
found  himself  in  a  podunk  town,  the  editor 
the  Newcastle  Crier .   The  Crier  was  a  local 
.g  with  an  average  circulation  of  seven  thousand, 
d  that  was  during  a  good  year.   He  made  seventy 
liars  a  week,  just  enough  to  pay  the  bills 
.d  keep  his  basset,  Chaucer,  in  Alpo.   Ramsey 
ove  a  beat  up  fire  engine-red  Volkswagen  that 
tnstantly  reeked  of  stale  pastrami,  and  broke 
cwn  on  every  third  month. 

In  fact,  he  was  starting  to  consider  throwing 
s  junk  and  "Ole  Chaucy"  in  his  VW,  and  pulling 
stakes ,  when  Johnathan  entered  his  boring 
If  e . 
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Johnathan  (he  never  went  by  John)  was  one 
of  those  self-assured  types  who  always  wore  a 
three  piece  suit  and  never  sweat  in  August. 

He  started  on  the  Crier ,  under  Ramsey,  as 
one  of  the  "on  the  spot  action  reporters"  whose 
job  consisted  of  covering  such  penetrating  and 
in  depth  stories  as  the  average  attendance  of 
the  Newcastle  Holy  God  Reformed  Catholic  Church 
on  Sunday  mornings . 

As  Ramsey  was  about  to  make  his  big  move 
to  greater  pastures,  or  whatever,  Johnathan  asked 
the  editor  to  look  over  a  few  of  what  he  called 
his  serious  fiction  stories  over  lunch.   His 
treat . 

Ramsey  agreed,  they  ate  at  his  favorite 
deli,  the  one  known  world  'round  for  its  pastrami 
on  rye,  or  so  he  told  the  writer  and  found  that 
Johnathan  was  nothing  short  of  a  misguided  genius. 

He  explained  that  with  his  editorial  experien 
and  organizational  expertise,  that  he,  only  he, 
could  transform  his  colleague's  material  into 
modern  day  masterpiences .   To  this,  Johnathan 
smiled,  a  bit  of  pepperoni  dangling,  and  the 
two  became  friends. 

As  time  is  to  seeds  and  flowers,  the  writer 
and  Ramsey  grew  inseperable.   The  two  played 
chess  on  Friday  nights.   Ramsey,  the  logical 
one,  always  prevailed.   They  attended  little 
league  games  together  on  Saturday  mornings ,  and 
doubled  with  the  local  girls  at  the  two-show- 
a-night  movie  house. 

The  majority  of  their  time,  however,  was 
spent  with  another.   Kaj^e ,  as  Johnathan  would 
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;ell  Ramsey,  had  all  the  qualifications.   She 
lad  long  raven  hair,  dark  and  dreamy  brown  eyes, 
'air  sized  breasts,  and  long,  also  dreamy,  milky 
ihite    legs  that  were  brought  to  the  pinnacle 
)f  sheer  art  itself  by  stringy,  jet  black,  fishnet 
;tockings.   They  were  the  "in  thing"  in  those 
lays  . 

On  one  particular  Wednesday,  they  met  the 
-llustrious  Kaye  at  Ramsey's  infamous  deli. 
;he  waited  tables  there. 

On  this  Wednesday  ,  the  pair  were  heatedly 
liscussing  the  relevance  of  Dickinson's  "Wounded 
)eer . "   Ramsey  took  the  view  that  it  was  good, 

et  not  totally  leaps  and  bounds  over  other  work 
iroduced  at  the  time.   Johnathan  claimed  the 
standard  line,  praising  her  in  the  same  sentence 
,s  Jesus  Christ  Himself.   As  only  two  driven 

rtists  could,  they  began  to  cause  quite  a  scene. 

t  one  point ,  Ramsey  was  shaking  pepper  on  his 

riend's  head,  while  arm  wrestling  to  decide 

he  issue. 

Fearing  that  things  might  get  out  of  hand, 
aye,  in  her  Mr.  Submarine  outfit,  sauntered 
ver  to  their  table  and  told  them  to  pipe  down. 
Besides,"  she  said  demurely,  "Dickinson  sucks." 

Thus,  the  twosome  became  a  trio... 

Kaye  lived  in  the  Filbert  Motel,  a  nice 
traditional  building  that  overlooked  the  Newcastle 
ocks .   Kaye  in  the  overstuffed  Burka,  Johnathan 
1   the  banister,  and  Ramsey  in  the  green  lawnchair, 
ie  three  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  young  woman's 
atio. 
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They  would  discuss  politics  and  the  pro's 
and  con's  of  artsy  literature.   They  would  sip 
red  wine  and  watch  the  lazy  sails  glide  home. 
They  experienced  the  pains  of  growth,  and  would 
speak  of  the  wisdom  of  the  old.   Together  they 
found  true  love.   A  love  that  most  search  for, 
only  to  find  lust,  so  shallow,  and  rats  in  the 
cellar . 

For  three  years  the  trio  bathed  in  their 
Utopia. . . 


***********4**** 


...but,  Ramsey  screamed  to  himself,  bolting 
upright  in  his  chair,  as  things  always  happen, 
despite  the  conviction,  the  desire  of  the  heart, 
and  other  such  crap,  entropy  catches  up,  and 
perfection  ends. 

I 

Damn  you  Johnathan,  why?  ; 

i 
Ramsey  downed  the  remains  of  the  whiskey  . 
and  tossed  the  empty  into  the  trash  container 
beside  his  desk.  The  grandfather  clock  boomed  i 
eleven  times,  each  tong  of  the  striker  sent  electi, 
jolts  into  the  base  of  his  skull  and  into  the  ' 
depths  of  his  cancer-eaten  lungs. 


*************** 


Johnathan  had  finished  his  novel ,  simply 
titled  The  Vet  Story ,  two  days  after  the  Santa 
Clara  incident.   Proudly,  he  submitted  the  novel 
to  his  friends  for  inspection. 
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God,  was  it  good.   Ramsey  could  smell  the 
^er  in  the  main  character's  voice.   He  could 
)uch  the  dirt  on  his  jacket.   The  ending  was 
3  less  than  superb.   Even  by  his  standards! 

Kaye  was  unable  to  finish  the  story.   She 
as  in  tears . 

Ramsey  sent  a  copy  to  a  publishing  friend, 
3ig"  Dan  Lester,  in  New  York  City.   The  publisher 
5nt  a  reply  stating  that  it  would  be  billed 
3  the  next  Great  American  Novel  .   Ramsey  was 
?oven  the  authenticity  of  the  reply  by  a  check 
Dr  ten  thousand  dollars  that  was  included  in 
le  envelope . 

The  celebration  that  followed  would  have 
le  small  town  of  Newcastle,  and  even  Santa  Clara, 
p  in  arms  for  quite  some  time.   It  was  not  every 
ay  that  they  had  a  "real  writer"  in  their  midst. 
hey   had  never  had  a  "real"  anything  in  their 
Ldst. 

The  biggest  stir  occured  after  the  partying 
IS  over,  however. 


**********^t*-je*% 


Ramsey  remembered  what  the  paper,  his  property 
w,  after  twenty-five  long  years,  had  said. 
11,  he  wrote  the  obituaries  for  both  Johnathan 
d  Kaye.   "Rising  star  and  girlfriend  go  down 
flames  when  car  skids  on  Newcastle  Bridge." 

Was  it  really  that  long  ago?   God,  I  miss 
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With  trembling  hands,  Ramsey  raised  his 
steel-plated  writing  instrument  to  his  temple 
and  began  his  own  method  piece. 


*^fr»***^^*^^**^^*** 


The  pain  in  his  decaying  chest  was  absent 
and  they  were  waiting  for  him  on  the  patio,  both 
with  a  half-full  glass  of  red  wine  in  their  hands 
Ramsey  sat  in  the  familiar  green  lawn  chair, 
and  noticed  with  a  smile  that  Kaye  was  wearing 
the  black  fishnets. 

The  sails  were  just  coming  into  port.   The 
waning  sun  washed  the  patio  in  piercing  streamers 
of  amber  and  yellow,  warming  Ramsey's  heart. 
A  gull  swooped  just  below  the  horizon  and  the 
evening  star  was  beginning  to  rise. 

"So,  how  do  you  like  my  new  story?"   Ramsey' 
face  took  on  a  childish  smirk.   "Afraid  I  stole 
a  bit  of  your  style  on  this  one  Johnathan." 

"Yeah,"  Johnathan  said,  picking  a  chive 
from  his  tooth,  "but  we  aren't  ever  going  to 
publish  this  piece... to  think,  you  never  really 
did  believe  in  method  writing." 

Kaye  giggled  lethargically.   The  wine  had 
gone  to  her  head.  "1 

*************** 


The  grandfather  on  the  filing  cabinet  chimed 
thirteen  times,  yet  made  no  noise,  for  there 
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was  no  one  to  hear.   A  smoking  gun,  balanced 
and  teetering  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  finally 
[lit  the  floor. 

The  original  copy  of  a  once  famous  American 
nasterpiece  fluttered  quietly  in  a  gentle  breeze 
that  blev/  from  an  unseen  open  window,  through 
fl^hich  the  lights  of  Newcastle  Street  could  no 
longer  be  viewed. 
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Where  the  Wind  Blows  Softly 

Where  the  wind  blows  softly 

and  the  apple  trees  bend  .  . 

Where  the  moments  of  yesterday 

roll  back  in  time  .  . 

Where  the  flowers  blossom 

and  no  weeds  grow  .  . 

The  garden,  of  flowers  at  Grandma's  house  , 

The  place  that  I  loved  so. 

Where  the  hands  of  youth 

had  gone  .  . 

changed  by  years  swift  toll  .  . 

Where  the  dreams  are  not  forgotten  .  . 

the  days  of  long  ago. 

Where  children  laughing  could  be  heard  low 

the  sounds  of  playing  ..  I  cherish  so. 

The  playhouse  door  is  opened 

and  the  invitation  is  wide  .  . 

whispering  "come  inside." 

Up  two  steps  I  ramble  in  .  . 

I  see  my  childhood  again. 

The  wicker  furniture,  just  my  size. 

The  four  windows  seem  to  shine . 

And  in  the  corner  the  hutch  stands, 

filled  with  china  dishes  and  tiny  pans. 
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Eagle  to  Eagle  Speak 


Bear  charge  loosed 
Breaking  iron  chain, 
Rusted  broken  truce 
Flee  peace  deranged. 

Lolling  necks  craned 
Walk  idle  youth, 
Wandering  naked  crews 
Tov\?ards  justified  noose. 
Destined  cannon  shoot- 
Eagle  fly  distained 
Call  stifled  news. 

Beware  young  child 
Beast  crawling  free, 
T'ward  leafy  v/ild 
Hungrily  stalking  feed. 

Distant  thunder  roar, 
Bear  claw  flesh, 
'tween  gauzy  mesh 
Amber  spikes  stretch 
Ripping  maw  fetch- 
White  wing  soar 
Steamy  eye  catch. 

Streaking  flurry  disend 
Bear  paw  enraged. 
Shattered  feathers  pretend 
Raging  fighter  encaged? 

Shame  burning  hot 
Your  effort  late. 
Swallowed  quills  bought 
Your  Pacifist  fate. 


Eric  W.  Cash 
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Final  Judgement 


Shadow  form,  Shadow  creep 

Sacred  walls  stormed,  standing  steep; 

Darkened  wraith  doth  radiate 

To  first  found  Faith  re-dedicate. 

Perfection  encrusted  swing  the  gates 
Ever  lusted,  the  pearls  of  Fate. 

Stretched  and  yawning,  naked  eye  peering, 

Peter-ole-sod  blatantly  jeering, 

Fans  in  the  bleachers,  absently  cheering... 

The  Book  needs  dusting,  'tis  riddled  by  mice 

A  slight  re-adjusting,  just  name  the  price. 

Wipe  away  the  purloined  lies 

Rid  this  stinging  swarm  of  flies. 

Sleeper  fall  to  swollen  crotch, 

'pon  tainted  fields  another  notch, 

Turn  Shepherd  eastward  to  silently  watch... 

Yea,  cackling  young  wind-crossed  raven 

My  tongue  touch  no  fiery  oven. 

His  sight  lacking.  His  vision  late 

Fie,  poor  Hamlet,  no  soul  to  bake? 

Oh,  smiling  Shamen  with  boots  in  Heaven 
Add  some  yeast  for  bones  are  leavened; 
Re-educate  and  shout  aloud 
We're  decaying  flesh  under  tattered  shrouds. 

The  Earth  devours,  a  wonting  beast 
Counting  the  hours,  awaiting  the  feast. 


Eric  W.  Cash 
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he  table  with  two  chairs,  is  set  .  . 

y  little  children's  special  hands. 

he  wicker  loveseat  is  painted  blue, 

he  table  matches  too. 

he  electric  light  is  over-head  .  . 

uarding  softly,  the  cradle  (doll  baby)  bed. 

he  broom  is  in  the  corner, 

nd  just  my  size  .  . 

tie  house  is  play.. but  filled  with  dreams  inside. 

ad  beyond  the  doorstep  .  . 

le  apple  orchard  stands  .  . 

rotecting  all  of  Grandma's  land. 

irough  the  window  I  see  the  front  porch  .  . 

le  railing  surrounds  the  porch,  as  though  a  ring  .  . 

iside  this  tiny  playhouse,  .filled  with  my  childhood 

^eams  . 

-id  now  it  too ,  is  empty  .  . 

'^andma's  house  lives  on  .  . 

Ut  it  will  never  be  the  same  again, 

!-nce  I've  grown  up  now,  and  Grandma  has  gone. 

'le  sweet  memories 

.  where  the  wind  softly  blows 
•.  the  day's  of  my  childhood  so  very  long  ago. 

Sherry  Ann  Davis 
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Waning  Crescent 


Withered  away 

our  scrawling  sticks 

o'r  endless  pages 

an  emotion  clicks, 

as  ink-blots 

scatter  lifelong  ticks, 

that  a  syllable  drifting 

left  of  meaning 

can  strike,  can  speak 

can  be  inviting, 

exploding  as  pillows 

onto  starched  whiteness, 

the  single  thought 

of  a  dying  ember 

torching  skyward 

never  caught. 

Hope  remains 

as  hands  stretch 

o'r  mountain  high 

a  sprig  to  fetch, 

as  walking  canes 

turn  head  and  retch, 

that  a  flat-bellied  . 

nymph  of  raven  mane 

can  grin,  can  laugh 

can  be  profane, 

casting  with  glistening 

orbs  a  sentimental 

fleeting  glance, 

at  the  vjords 

of  a  waning  crescent 

turned  askance. 


Eric  W.  Cash 


Janis 

When  the  winter  breeze  carries  the  scent  of 

decaying  flesh, 

When  messengers  with  violins  come  knocking 

at  my  door , 

When  the  evening  cast  the  glint  from 

my  eyes, 

I  set  this  creaking  mass  of  bones  into  a 

sagging  green  lawnchair  and  prop  my  feet 

upon  your  headstone , 

open  a  fresh  new  bottle  of  verse 

and  curse  your  gift . 

Eric  W.  Cash 
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Jerry  B.  &  the  Angel 
Lauren  Willoughby 


My  foot  had  gone  numb  again.  I  stomped  it 
with  the  other  one.  My  mother  shot  me  a  starn 
look  and  returned  her  attention  to  the 
evangelist.  My  legs  sming  idly  against  the  pew, 
trying  unconsciously  to  dissipate  the 
restlessness  detonating  through  my  body.  From  my 
eagle's  perch  in  the  balcony  I  could  inspect  most 
of  the  people  in  the  barn-like  church.  It  could 
hold  thousands  and  probably  did  that  night.  The 
pews  of  the  main  floor  had  every  square  inch 
peopled.  The  side  balconies  were  full.  Only  the 
back  balcony  had  not  filled  to  capacity.  Where  T 
sat  there  I  was  nearly  the  furtherst  from  the 
evangelist  to  still  be  in  the  church,  which  was 
exactly  where  I  wanted  to  be. 

It  seemed  mine  were  the  only  unenraptured 
pair  of  eyes  following  the  strutting  and  preening 
evangelist  back  and  forth  across  the  stage.  He 
was  short  and  burly  and  spoke  with  a 
Texas-British  accent  that  lessened  as  he  voice 
grew  in  excitement,  which  it  did  frequently.  His 
words  started  in  an  accented,  staccato  monotone 
that  built  in  pitch  and  speech  until  he  ran  out 
of  breath.  His  point  made,  he  would  lean  back, 
hands  on  hips,  head  cocked,  as  if  observing  his 
effect  on  the  audience,  and  then  spout  into 
another  tirade.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Reverend 
Jerry  B.  Falkner,  superstar  of  the  revivalist 
circuit  (affectionately  know  as  Jerry  B.), 
preached  the  gospel  to  us  all.  I  wished  I  were 
home  with  Dad. 

"Quit  looking  around!"   my  mother  hissed. 


I  could  not  help  It.  After  an  hour  of  Jerry 
B.  I  could  follow  his  words  only  for  a  minute  or 
two  at  a  time.  The  church  was  hide-'n-seek 
heaven.  Thousands     of     nooks     captivated     ray 

imagination.        I    took    up    once    again    my    favorite 
church  game,    spy. 

She  winked  at  me  as  she  silently  crawled 
along  the  uncovered  heating  shafts  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  beams.  She  slipped  like  a  cat  onto 
the  left  balcony.  Immediately  laser  fire  burnt  a 
hole  in  the  wall  two  inches  from  her  ear. 
Crouching  for  cover  behind  the  pews,  she  ducked 
around  to  the  center  of  the  back  balcony,  fired  a 
grappler  rocket  at  the  apex  of  the  beams  and 
arced  down  the  long  center  aisle  to  drop  off  at 
Jerry  B. 's    feet. 

The  counter  spy  hopped  the  railing  from  the 
right  balcony  and  stumbled  onto  the  stage.  They 
chased  each  other  round  and  round  the  pulpit, 
over  the  organ,  through  the  staid-looking 
contemporary  Christian  rock  band,  and  into  the 
forest  of  gaudy  flowers  which  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  at  a  funeral.  Jerry  B.  took  no 
notice,  not  even  when  my  spy  stopped  running  long 
enough  to  pinch  his  cheek.  He  whirled  then  as  if 
confronting  her  but  was  only  making  another 
Point,  shouting  at  the  audience.  The  spy  and  the 
counter-spy  faded  away  like  mist  in  the  sun,  not 
from  Jerry   B. 's   efforts   but   from  own  boredom. 

"Stop  fidgeting!"  Mom  fussed. 

Four  hours  is  an  eternity  to  sit  through  a 
sermon,  especially  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  But  I 
would  rather  be  with  Mom  than  down  In  the  Youth 
Church.  Counting  rows  of  pews  and  numbers  of 
bodies  in  the  pews  is  always  a  challenge  because 
it  is  easy  to  lose  track.  Speculating  about 
individuals  becomes  more  interesting,  but  after  a 
while  they  all  look  alike  (except  for  the  ones  in 


the  Hallelujah  section):  men  in  their  suits, 
solemn-faced  and  uncomfortable-looking;  women  in 
their  knee-length  floral  print  dresses,  hair 
pulled  high  on  their  heads,  curls  kept  rigid  in  a 
framework  of  hairspray.  Thinking  of  all  the 
hairsprayed  heads  under  one  roof  was  enough  to 
boggle  the  mind.  The  hair  glistened  as  if  coated 
with  a  fine  spray  of  jewel  dust.  T  could  smell 
it;  the  source  was  probably  my  mother's  head  near 
my  right  shoulder.  I  leaned  sideways  to  get  a 
good  whiff.  There  was  no  telling  how  many  hours 
could  be  logged  up  from  all  the  women  there  who 
had   made    themselves   beautiful    for  Jerry   B. 

Mother  had  made  even  me  wear  a  dress.  She 
wore  her  best  outfit  and  had  carefully  applied 
her  make-up,  not  too  much  make-up,  of  course, 
since  this  was  church.  Eye  shadow  was  forbidden 
since  God  never  made  women  with  colored  eyelids. 
He  did,  on  occasion,  give  them  red  lips  and 
cheeks  and  dark  eyelashes,  thus  Mom  was  liberal 
with  lipstick  and  rouge,  and  she  always  gunked  on 
mascara. 

Four  hours  was  enough  to  tire  even  Jerry  B. , 
I  think.  He  would  stop  occasionally  in  the 
middle  of  an  invective  and  leave  for  a  few 
minutes  through  a  door  behind  the  pulpit,  like  a 
boxer  to  rest  between  rounds.  His  gospel  band 
played  while  he  was  out  for  the  count.  T  had 
seen  a  few  members  of  the  gospel  group  earlier  in 
the  lobby;  they  worked  the  booth  selling  Jerry 
B. 's  library  of  sermons  on  cassette,  for  only 
$5.95      each.  I      was     more      Interested      in      the 

religious  comic  books,  key  chains  and 
wall-hangings,  but  I  saw  enough  of  the  singers  to 
recognize      them.  They     had      the     stamp     of      the 

Religious  American  Youth  —  squeaky  clean-cut 
with  nice  teeth  and  impossibly  white  smiles, 
their  eyes  kind  and  blank.  Jerry  B.  came  on 
stage  two  or  three  songs  later  and  picked  up 
where    he    had     left     off,     or    picked    up     somewhere 


else  entirely.  He  had  the  right  —  he  knew  he 
was   a   star. 

A  charismatic  man  to  many,  he  wasn't  much  to 
look  at,  but  his  voice  could  be  as  velvety  as  the 
night     and     contain     numerous     inflections.  His 

accent,  British  and  Texas,  was  an  enticing  mix. 
Everybody  was  a  brother  or  sister  to  him.  He 
often  used  his  brother  and  sister  acquaintances 
help  in  preaching  his  sermons  —  he  mimicked 
them. 

"Brother  Faulknuh,"  he  mocked  in  a  whiny 
falsetto,  "I  iest  don't  understand.  1  paid  my 
tithes  faithfully. . .1  iest  don't  understand  why 
my  prayers  aren't  answered."  Jerry  B.  turned 
slightly  for  his  role,  asking  in  a  fatherly, 
benign  tone,  "And  what  do  you  pray  for.  Sister 
Betty?"  Whimpering      Betty      replied,      "To      make 

things     easier.  1     thought      Christians     weren't 

supposed  to  have  any  problems."  Jerry  B.  laughed 
in     scorn     and     rounded     on     his     audience.  "The 

Lord's  way  is  never  easy.  You  think  the  Lord's 
way  is  easy?  The  Devil's  way  is  the  easy  way. 
It  isn't  easy  to  be  a  Christian  because  Satan  is 
working   in  this  world    today-uh!" 

He  belonged  to  that  excitable  guild  of 
preachers  that  tacks  an  "uh"  at  the  end  of 
everything.  He  strutted  like  a  banty  rooster 
across  the  stage,  chest  puffed  out,  head  high.  I 
wondered  if  his  nose  had  ever  been  not  parallel 
to  the  ground.  When  Jerry  B.  whirled  and  roared 
I  startled  out  of  my  daydreams  and  felt 
intimidated,  but  at  least  I  was  insulated  by 
being  at  the  back  of  the  church.  I  pitied  those 
on  the  front  row  who  took  the  blunt  of  his 
condescension. 

Finally  the  service  was  winding  to  its 
close.  We  had  only  to  sit  through  the  healing 
and    the   laying  on  of    hands.      I   murmured    in   dismay 


at  the  city-block  length  line  forming  all  the  way 
back  to  the  end  of  the  aisle.  Jerry  B.  touched 
the  heads  of  everyone,  repeating  some  phrase. 
One  of  three  were  "slain  in  the  spirit,"  swooning 
dead  away  straight  back  into  the  arms  of  the 
waiting       rearguard       of       elders.  That       was 

interesting.  1  made  bets  with  myself  about  which 
would     be     "slain"     and     which     wouldn't.  1     was 

disappointed  for  the  ones  who  weren't  slain. 
They  looked  disappointed,  too,  like  they  were 
getting  off  a  hyped-up  carnival  ride  that  hadn't 
panned  out.  T  knew  Mom  wanted  to  go  fall  at 
Jerry  B.'s  feet,  but  1  think  she  was  afraid  to 
leave  me  to  my  own  devices.  Soon  even  dead-away 
fainting     became     boring.  (How     jaded     are     the 

tastes  of  the  American  Youth!)  At  last  the  final 
fainter   rose   and   rushed    to  his   seat. 

It  was  time  to  pray  then.  Jerry  B. 
commanded  all  Christians  onto  their  knees  to  pray 
over  their  pews.  Mom  turned  around  and  faced  the 
back  wall  to  pray  with  Jerry  B.  Like  me  there 
were  a  few  still  seated,  but  their  numbers 
lessened  as  he  threatened  that  hell  and  damnation 
would  eventually  consume  all  non-believers: 
Jerry  B.  was  a  100%  man.  The  force  of  being 
seated  alone  in  a  sea  of  backsides  made  me  get 
down  on  ray  knees,  but  I  faced  the  pew  in  front  of 
me   and   stared   at   the  hymnal. 

It  was  time  to  leave!  I  hurried  Mom  through 
the  lingering  crowds.  Other  people  looked  as 
enervated  as  I  felt,  but  I'm  sure  for  different 
reasons.  Each  looked  as  if  given  a  holy  sword, 
he  or  she  could  scour  all  sin  from  the  world.  We 
had  almost  made  it  to  the  doors  when  Jerry  B.s's 
voice  halted   us. 

"Stop!"  he  commanded.  Everyone  did.  "An 
angel  of  the  Lord  has  lust  spoken  to  me.  There 
is  a  young  lady  among  us  who  has  doubted  the  work 
of    the   Lord    here."       There    were    gasps    of    dismay. 


Mom  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  "She  will  receWe 
a  visitation  from  an  angel  soon."  That  floored 
me.  I  felt  my  heart  pound  painfully  down  to  my 
feet  and  back  again.  Not  me,  1  pleaded.  1  knew 
that  if  an  angel  popped  into  my  room  tonight  I 
would  die  like  a  shrew  mouse  held  in  a  human 
hand.  1  had  not  doubted  God,  1  told  myself 
fiercely,  just  that  cocky,  arrogant  evangelist: 
I  prayed  to  God,  not  to  Jerry  B. 

Mom  didn't  say  much  on  the  short  drive  home 
that  took  forever;  she  just  gave  me  those 
sidelong  glances.  She  even  sang  she  was  so 
happy.  Her  prayers  had  been  answered  —  someone 
with  more  authority  than  she  would  knock  some 
religion  into  her  rebellious  teen-ager. 

"This  is  the  day,  this  is  the  day  that  the 
Lord  hath  made,  that  the  Lord  hath  made,"  she 
sang. 

Oh  please,  not  now,  cried  half  of  my  brain. 
The  other  half  was  pleading  and  groveling.  Oh 
please,  please,  God,  please  don't  send  any  angel 
—  I'll  never  make  fun  of  another  preacher  again! 

"We  will  rejoice,  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  It,  and  be  glad  in  it..." 

I  turned  around  constantly  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  with  a  flowing  halo  was  presently 
occupying  our  cramped  back  seat. 

No  response  descended  from  the  starlit  night 
into  our  little  Vega,  at  least  not  one  directed 
to  me.  Mom  could  have  been  hearing  something 
quite  wonderful  if  the  look  on  her  face  was  any 
indication  of  anything  as  she  sped  along.  Good 
news  for  her  probably  meant  bad  news  for  me.  The 
driveway  was  only  seconds  away  and  I  yearned  to 
leap  from  the  claustrophobic  car. 


But  as  soon  as  I  slammed  the  car  door  shut, 
shadows  from  trees  in  our  front  yard  seemed  to 
stretch  out  to  engulf  me.  Watching  Mom  groping 
around  In  her  purse  for  the  key,  T  fervently 
wished  that  Dad  had  left  the  porchlight  on  and 
that  the  crickets  would  stop  twanging  on  that 
ominous  note  and  that  the  rustle  1  heard  from  the 
bushes  was  only  the  neighbor's  cat.  Oh,  just  to 
get  into  the  house;  to  be  inside  and  unexposed, 
Invulnerable  to  an  angelic,  gigantic  hand  that 
could   come   swatting   from   the   sky. 

Mom  tried  one  key  after  another.  T  hopped 
on  one  leg  and  peered  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes  into  the  carport.  The  wind  picked  up  and 
lifted  my  hair  from  my  neck  like  a  cold  hand, 
making  my  teeth  chatter,  my  legs  shift  Into  a 
stationary  job  and  my  breath  hold  in  my  chest 
like   behind   a  dam. 

Click.      Finally. 

1  sprinted  in  after  Mom  and  snapped  the 
safety  lock  before  inhaling.  T^at  a  relief  to 
breathe  in  safety.  Or  was  it?  The  walls  seemed 
to  vibrate  with  a  watching  silence,  watching  me. 
1  hung  up  ray  coat  for  an  audience  of  gaping 
chairs,    sofas   and   lamps. 

"Want  to  split  a  Coke  with  me?"  Mom  called 
from  the  kitchen  in  her  now-that-1 've-let-you- 
stew-we '11-talk-about-it  voice.  No,  1  didn't. 
My  bed  and  sleep  were  just  what  1  needed.  1 
could  put  in  one  last  plea  to  God,  lick  my  wounds 
in  peace  and  drift  off  to  dreamland  where  no 
angels  dwell.  "No  thanks,  I'm  really  tired, 
going   to  bed." 

"Night,"   she   said. 

My  bed  was  not  the  safe  harbor  I  had 
envisioned,  as  I  fancied  T  could  see  things 


moving  in  the  hallway.  I  turned  out  the  light 
finally  and  was  blessed  with  total  black  before 
my  eyes  adjusted.  My  room  slowly  phased  into 
view  as  a  balance  of  black,  silver  and  grey. 

Creak.  Rustle.  The  door  to  the  attic  was  in 
my  closet.  Did  I  hear  a  tapping  on  it?  Was 
something  moving  around  under  my  bed?  Please  let 
it  be  a  mouse.  Coiling  shadows  gathered  in  one 
corner  and  as  I  concentrated  they  grew  blacker 
and  spread  out  until  they  enveloped  the  whole 
room.  Blinking  restored  grey  and  silver  to  their 
proper  proportions. 

Oh,  Lord.  I  pulled  the  covers  over  my  head 
and  began  to  chant  (No  angels,  no  angels,  no 
angels,  Please!)  until  my  air  became  stale  and  I 
had  to  risk  poking  my  head  out  for  a  second  to 
breathe.  What  if  a  huge,  glowing  angel  stood 
beside  ray  bed?   Would  an  angel  want  to  kill  me? 

I  hastily  recovered  ray  head.  Would  an  angel 
knock  politely  on  the  covers  and  invite  me  out 
for  my  scheduled  visitation?  (Please,  no 
angels. . . ) 

I  alternately  dove  under  the  covers  and  came 
out  gasping  for  air  for  what  felt  like  hours 
until  I  think  I  finally  drifted  off,  not  entirely 
sure  where  waking  ended  and  sleep  began,  I  was 
running  down  our  hallway,  which  is  quite  short, 
but  the  livlngroom  lay  before  me  as  at  the  end  of 
a  long  tunnel.  Every  running  leap  advanced  me 
only  a  millimeter  or  so  toward  my  goal.  The  glow 
from  the  livingroom  lamp  beckoned  me  on.  Mom 
must  be  there,  and  I  was  compelled  to  talk  with 
her. 

Not  even  winded,  1  srailed  with  pride  at  the 
rigorous  pace  I  set  for  myself,  varying  my 
stride,  pumping  my  legs  faster  until  at  last  T 
broke  into  the  livlngroom.    Mom  sat  upon  the 


couch,  her  legs  curled  under  her,  nibbling  away 
on  a   slice   of  deep-dish,    supreme   pizza. 

Wordlessly  she  offered  me  a  piece.  Mmm,  my 
favorite.  Everything  on  it  but  anchovies  and 
green     olives.  1      passed      it      under     my      nose, 

enjoying  the  spicy  pungency.  "Eat,"  Mora  said.  1 
closed  my  eyes,  drowning  in  the  sheer  delight  of 
Italian  sausage  and  mozzarella  cheese  melting 
into  my  taste  buds.  It  was  much  too  good  to  eat 
quickly,  yet  too  good  not  to.  "Mom,  thish  ith 
delishith,"   I   sighed.      She   said    nothing. 

I  opened  an  eye  to  find  that  Mom  was  no 
longer  Mom,  but  a  Dr.  J-sized,  gold-glowing  angel 
with  Jerry  B. 's  face.  "And  the  righteous  do  not 
eat  of  temptation!"  he  thundered  and  snarled  in 
the  voice  that  was  exclusively  Jerry  B.'s.  That 
pizza  had  not  hit  the  carpet  before  I  was  back  in 
the  hall,  running  as  if  a  demon  were  after  me, 
and  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  there  wasn't  much 
difference. 

Of  course  the  hall  pulled  its  stretching 
routine  and  the  angel  was  gaining  on  me,  the  glow 
growing  brighter  from  behind  just  like  a  car 
about  to  pass  on  the  road  on  a  dark  night. 
Faster,  faster  I  urged  ray  legs.  If  I  could  reach 
ray  room  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  I  would  be 
safe.  But  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  began 
to  shrink  away.  The  angel  with  Jerry  B.  's  face 
closed  in  behind  me.  I  heard  murmured  invectives 
but    could   not   understand    them. 

As  I  ran  it  occurred  to  me  that  hallways 
don't  stretch  and  that  an  angel  would  have  no 
trouble  netting  one  lone  sinner  if  he  truly 
wished.  I  skidded  to  a  stop  and  stood  by  my 
bedroom  door,  tense  but  determined.  The  angel 
slowed  uncertainly  until  he  stood  before  me. 
"What  do  you  want    from  me?"      I  demanded. 


t 


The  angel's  eyes  shifted  around  but  his 

mouth  continued  to  erupt  into  muttered  spiels. 

Only  now  and  then  could  I  distinguish  a  word. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

The  angel  backed  away.  I  took  a  step 
forward  and  the  chase  was  on.  I  had  a  night's 
worth  of  fear  and  stale  air  and  an  Interrupted 
pizza  binge  to  take  out  on  that  angel.  I  chased 
him  with  merciless  glee  toward  the  livingroom, 
but  somehow  1  ended  up  in  my  bedroom,  and  he  had 
disappeared. 

I  sat  up  in  bed,  pushed  my  hair  off  my 
sweating  face.  I  felt  like  I  had  run  a  marathon. 
Simultaneously  I  noticed  the  glow  from  the 
livingroom  lamp  and  Jerry  B.'s  voice,  very  low 
but  insistent,  coming  from  down  the  hall  and  from 
beside  my  bed.  My  heartbeats  drowning  out  Jerry 
B.  for  a  second,  I  worked  up  the  courage  to  peer 
over  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  met  nothing  more 
unusual  that  the  heating  register.  The  voice 
continued  to  drone. 

Quietly  1  felt  on  the  bedside  table  for  my 
old  Girl  Scout  knife  and  pulled  out  its  tarnished 
blade.  Cautiously  avoiding  every  step  which  I 
knew  would  make  a  creak  I  crept  down  the  hall.  I 
paused  before  entering  the  livingroom,  then 
headed  in  knife  first. 

There  was  Mom,  curled  up  on  the  couch, 
asleep.  Scattered  on  the  floor  were  several 
envelopes  with  the  messages  "Personal"  and 
"Important  News  For  You  —  Open  Immediately!" 
emblazoned  on  them  in  mimeographed  splendor.  Mom 
had  been  corresponding  with  the  preachers  again; 
Dad  would  be  upset.  "Don't  you  send  them  any 
more  money!"  he'd  ordered.  Well,  I  wouldn't 
tell.  I  noticed  one  return  address  belonging  to 
Jerry  B.  himself. 
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The  small  tape  recorder  lay  propped  against 
the  wall  next  to  the  livlngroorn  heater  shaft. 
The  tiny,  tinny  voice  of  Jerry  B.  issued  forth. 
I  gently  clicked  him  off  in  the  middle  of 
something  about  forbidden  fruits.  Thinking  about 
food  made  me  hungry  for  that  pizza  I'd  barely  had 
a  taste  of. 

"Mom,  wake  up,"   I  whispered,  tapping  her 

shoulder.   "Mom,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed."  She 

blinked,  smiled,  gave  me  a  night-night  kiss  and 
stumbled  down  the  hall. 

I  gathered  up  her  letters  and  set  them  under 
the  magazine  rack  and  put  volume  I  of  Jerry  B.'s 
library  of  sermons  on  cassette  back  into  its 
plastic  case.  Then  I  headed  into  the  kitchen  and 
selected  a  frozen  pizza  from  the  Icebox  — 
Italian  sausage.  It  wasn't  Pizza  Hut,  but  it 
would  do. 
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Late  Summer 
Sharon  Proffitt 

The  stars  are  singinp:  again, 

and  the  moon  is  feeling  ^i^^- 

Flowers  are  blooming  in  the  sand, 
summer  is  drifting  by. 

Rain  is  playing  on  the  tin, 
and  I  am  wondering  why. 

Leaves  are  waving  in  the  wind, 
hello,  or  goodbye! 
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Art's  Image 
Eric  Cash 


Imagine  looking  at  a  bright  light,  let's  say 
the  100-watt  variety.  Stare  at  the  bulb  for 
thirty  seconds,  then  close  your  eyes.  Lonnie  was 
like  the  imprint  that  seems  to  linger  just  an 
inch  above    the   point   where  your   nose  begins. 

The  man  was  alv^ays  somewhat  fuzzy  in  the 
memory's  table  of  contents.  He  was  filed  away  in 
my  mind  just  shy  of  fear  and  slightly  beyond 
fantasy.  I  couldn't  seem  to  shake  him.  He  even 
filled  my  dreams.  More  so  than  did  the  Home 
Economics  teacher  with  the  big  breasts  and  the 
Linda  Carter  smile. 

Lonnie  was  the  kid  in  high  school  that  never 
was  a  kid  like  everybody  else.  He  knew  things 
that  most  people  could  not  fathom.  He  could  read 
a  Bradbury  novel  without  having  to  go  back  over 
each  paragraph  a  second  time  to  make  sense  out  of 
it.  He  knew  all  about  birth  control  from  the 
woman's    side. 

What  his  brains  didn't  get  him  out  of,  his 
muscles  could.  He  stood  about  sl>c  feet  tall, 
towering  over  the  world  of  the  five  feet  nothing 
dwarfs  like  myself.  In  the  weight  room,  when 
most  of  us  cringed  at  the  sweaty  smell  that  oozed 
out  of  the  hard  wood  floor,  he  seemed  to  drink  it 
in  as  though  he  were  drawing  power  from  it.  I 
had  considered  myself  in  fair  shape  lifting  110 
pounds.  Lonnie  lifted  near  twice  this  amount, 
and  probably  could  have  gone  higher  if  he  had 
possessed  the  desire  to  do  so.  I  never  really 
did  discover  his  limit.  I  don't  really  think 
that  he  did. 
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I  only  saw  Lonnie  In  a  fight  once.  He  was 
simply  too  big  for  anyone  to  want  to  get  mad  at. 
He  was  not  a  violent  person  by  nature,  in  fact, 
the  solitary  fight  that  he  was  involved  in  had 
something  to  do  with  the  honor  of  one  of  the 
girls  who  hung  out  with  one  of  the  local  dopers. 
Lonnie  hit  him  once,  the  guy  looked  confused  for 
a  second,  then  hit  the  ground  like  a  strange 
mixture   of    lead   and   jello. 

1  never  pretended  to  call  Lonnie  a  friend, 
yet  somewhere  deep  down  within  him,  down  past  the 
macho  exterior,  1  think  that  he  once  considered 
me  a  little  more  special  than  the  other 
worshippers  that  clung  to  his  every  move.  When 
all  was  quiet,  and  all  of  the  people  were  gone, 
he  would  tell  me  of  his  dreams.  \^y  he  chose  me 
for  this  honor,  I  can't  say.  I  really  have  no 
idea.  Perhaps  he  saw  me  as  no  threat.  For  the 
life  of  ray  soul,  1  couldn't  think  of  anyone  that 
was  a  threat  to  Lonnie.  To  this  day,  as  I  tell 
this    story,    I   haven't    found   a    reason. 

The  first  encounter  I  had  with  Lonnie 
ocurred  after  a  basketball  game,  the  one  right 
before  Homecoming.  We  lost  7  5-57,  and  the  loss 
was  all  but  a  shock.  We  had  always  had  a  lousy 
team.  I  was  playing  Mr.  Nice,  waiting  for  Linda 
Phelps,  ray  steady  at  the  time,  to  powder  her 
nose.  Actually,  her  nose  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  her  mind.  We  both  had  downed  too  many 
Stroh's. 

I  was  leaning  against  the  cold,  red  tile  of 
the  concession  stand,  feeling  half-embarrassed 
and  half-annoyed  at  this  duty  doled  me  by  the 
rules  of  high  school  manners,  when  Lonnie  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder.  1  was  looking  the  other  way. 
After  the  Initial  shock,  1  managed  to  squeak  out 
a  greeting. 

"Hey,    Lonnie." 
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"Yeah,    Do  you  want  to  know  why  we  keep 
losing  all  the  time?" 

"They  say  it's  because  our  team  sucks." 

I 

Lonnie  shook  his  head,  grinning.  "I  tend  to 
agree,  but  it's  those  damned  cheerleaders.  They 
like  to  bounce  too  much." 

"Maybe." 

"I'm  right.  The  whole  team's  desperate,  and 
they   like    to  bounce    too  much." 

"Yeah,    but..."       1    stopped    in    mid-sentence. 
Lonnie  was    serious.      Deadly   serious. 

"Why    do    women    want    to    act    that    way?       You 
want   me    to   tell  you  why?" 

I 

I  was  suddenly  aware,  through  the  beer-waves 
rising   in  my   belly,    that   1  would   hear  his    answer. 

"Cause    they're    whores,     that's    why.       Cause 
they're  whores." 

i  "Sure." 

"What  are  you  doing  tomorrow  at  five?" 

I  was  confused.   "What  do  you  mean?   At 
i  five,  well  I..." 


"Meet  me  outside  the  gym.   I  need  to  tell 
you  some  things." 


Before  I  could  answer,  he  was  gone. 

Linda  emerged  from  the  bathroom,  her  face 
pale  and  her  hair  dripping  water.  She  had  been 
sick.  After  showing  considerable  concern,  1  took 
her  home.    On  the  drive  back,  I  alternately 
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cussed  at  my  plight  of  having  to  face  Lonnle 
after  school,  and  having  lost  the  chance  to  make 
out  because  of  too  many  beers  and  vomit  hardening 
on   the   floor  of    the   ladies'    powder   room. 

I  tried  to  sleep  that  night,  and  even  after 
the  room  stopped  doing  circles  faster  than  a 
record  store  single  might,  I  found  Lonnie's  face 
in  every  corner  of  my  tiny  room,  making  the 
aspect  of  losing  the  night  to  dreams  impossible. 
It  must  have  finally  overtaken  me,  however,  for 
in   the  morning   I   awoke   in  cold    sweat. 

I  arrived  at  the  gym  ten  minutes  early  and 
found  Lonnle  sitting  in  front  of  one  of  the 
graffiti-covered     entrances.  He     seemed      to     be 

immersed  in  thought,  so  I  coughed  to  announce 
myself.  Lonnle  looked  up  slowly,  his  eyes  coming 
to    rest    square   upon  mine.      I    looked   away. 

"I  didn't  expect  that  you  would  come,"  he 
said,  standing  in  a  seemingly  practiced,  single 
push. 

"Why    shouldn't   I?"      My   nervousness   showed,    I 
knew   this,    and   I   was   ashamed. 

"Most    people    are    scared    of    me.  That's    why. 

It's     fine     to    hang     around    good    ole  Lonnle    when 

there  is  a  crowd,  but  meeting  Lonnle  alone  scares 
people.      Am  I   right?" 

"I  never  knew  anybody  that  has  ever  talked 
with   you   alone." 

"You  see?"  He  began  to  laugh.  I,  for  the 
first  time,  knew  that  his  Intent  was  not  bodily 
damage. 

"So  what's    the  deal?" 

"Ken. . .that's  your  name  isn't  it?" 


"Yeah." 

"Well  Ken,  I  wanted  to  challenge  you  to  a 
game  of  chess." 

"Chess?   You're  kidding." 

"Why  not  chess?  You  got  anything  better  to 
do?"   He  smiled. 

"1  thought  that  you  wanted  to  tell  me 
something." 

"I  do." 

"Why   all   of    the  dramatics?" 

"What  dramatics?  Anything  dramatic  was 
Invented  by  you,  not  by  me."  He  smiled  again, 
and  I  noticed  how  crooked  his  teeth  were.  1 
noticed  how  his  face  seemed  to  be  physically 
pushed  together  as  though  a  weight  had  been 
dropped  on  his  head.  1  began  to  hate  the  image 
this  man  had  pushed  on  the  people  at  the  school. 
Must  all  be  bluff,  I  thought,  how  else  could  this 
ugly  man  be  so  popular?  I  began  to  pity  this 
man,  the  idol  of  the  entire  student  body.  My 
mind   seemed    to  become   detached. 

Lonnie  pulled  one  of  those  pocket  chess  sets 
out  of  his  jacket.  The  set  was  of  the  order  of 
the  buck-and-a-half  plastic  things  with  magnets 
on  the  bottom  of  the  miniature  pieces,  except  on 
closer  inspection  I  found  each  piece  to  be  metal 
and  intricately  formed.  This  set  could  not  have 
been  purchased  in  any  store.  He  noticed  my 
scrutiny  and  looked  at  me  dead-to-point  in  the 
eyes. 

"I'm  an  artist.  Ken,  I  made  these  myself." 
He  picked  out  a  king  from  the  pile  of  pieces  that 
rested    inside    one    of    the    hollowed    halves    of    the 
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back  of  the  board.  "This  one  is  patterned  after 
Richard  the  Lion  Hearted.  Do  you  know  who  he 
is?" 

"I  was  an  'A'  student  in  history.  I  know. 
These   are   great." 

"I  hate  school,  Ken,"  he  said.  He  seemed  to 
take  on  a  blank  look,  a  look  like  that  a  funeral 
director  has  after  the  ceremonies.  He  looked 
sort  of  amused,  sad,  and  wise.  "I'lti  an  artist. 
1  iust  wanted  someone  to  talk  to  for  real,  that's 
all." 

"I   don't   understand." 

"I  don't  get  along  with  teachers.  1  don't 
get  along  with  anybody  when  I'm  alone  with  'em. 
Can't  keep  a  girl  for  more  than  a  week.  You 
looked  smart.  I  need  someone  to  talk  to,  but  I 
can't    risk   losing  my    image." 

"Why    me?       Why    this    way?       Why    all    of     the 
strangeness?" 

"Have    to  keep   my    Image." 

"But..." 

"No  more  questions.   Do  you  like  physics?" 

"Not  really,  but  1  can  get  along  in  class." 

"Let's  play  chess  and  talk  physics." 

We  played  three  games  and  Lonnie  the  Brute, 

Lonnie  the  Stud,  Lonnie  the  Social  Median  of  our 

high  school,  proceeded  to  explain  the  finer 
points  of  Einstelnian  Physics  to  me. 

Lonnie  and  I  met  each  Thursday  at  five 
o'clock,  by  mutual  agreement.   We  met  outside  the 
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gym  on  warmer  days  and  Inside  if  it  rained  or  was 
too  cold.  The  discussions  we  held  could  have 
filled  three  Bible-sized  volumes.  Lonnie  knew 
seemingly  every  aspect  of  every  subject,  and  was 
neither  hindered  in  discussion  by  my  Ignorance, 
nor  angered  by  it.  We  talked  and  played  chess 
for  almost  a  year.  Any  question  that  1  posed 
him,  he  answered  except  for  two,  of  which  he 
would  nevar  entertain  my  interest.  In  all  of  the 
time  that  1  knew  him,  he  would  never  speak  of  his 
home  or  his  parents. 

p  1  tried  to  follow  him  one  day,  but  this 
ended  in  failure  when  he  caught  me  and  stated  in 
a  level  tone,  "You're  a  nice  guy,  but  if  you  ever 
follow  me  again  I'll  rip  your  throat  out." 

The  next  Thursday  he  did  not  show  up  for  the 
meeting  and  I  assumed  that  the  chess  games  were 
over.  However,  more  out  of  luck  than  any  effort 
on  my  part,  he  brushed  against  me  in  the  hall, 
apologized  and  the  meetings  resumed.  1  never 
tried  to  follow  him  again. 

Lonnie  and  I,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  were 
becoming  quite  good  friends,  until  three  weeks 
before  graduation  when  he  disappeared  without  a 
word.  At  first,  I  was  angry,  then  finally 
decided  that  his  image  must  have  been  at  stake 
somehow  because  of  graduation,  and  accepted  the 
disappearance.  Perhaps,  despite  his  intellect, 
he  had  not  quite  cut  the  grades.  It  would  have 
destroyed  him  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the 
class.  I  understood  this  and  went  about  the  rest 
of  the  semester  without  his  company  on  Thursday 
evenings. 


Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  time  when  I 
knew  Lonnie,  and  I  suppose  that  T  would  be 
considered  a  success  by  most  people.   T  studied 
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astronomy  at  college,  sparked  by  many  questions 
that  those  discussions  over  chess  posed.  I  owe 
Lonnle  my  career  in  a  great  sense.  Tt  pained  me 
at  times  to  think  of  what  end  his  image  might 
have   brought    to. 

1  considered  Lonnie  a  failure.  A  few  years 
after  my  graduation  from  high  school  I  discovered 
that  Lonnie  was  a  drug  dealer  in  our  area.  This 
was  perhaps  the  reason  for  his  departure.  Maybe 
the   heat  was   on.      This   I   suppose   I'll   never  know. 

A  month  ago  I  happened  upon  a  what-not  shop 
in  the  more  expensive  part  of  town.  Sitting  in  a 
display  case,  half-hidden  by  paper  flowers  was  a 
tiny  chess  set,  a  set  that  I  would  never  forget. 
The  price  tag  read  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the 
set  was  pretty  well  scarred  up.  I  thought  for  a 
moment,  finally  deciding  to  purchase  it. 
Seventy-five  dollars  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
a  man's  life  work.  Perhaps  he  had  to  sell  it  to 
pay  a  month's  rent  for  some  run-down  flat.  Maybe 
the  image  had  finally  destroyed  the  art  within 
him,    as  has  happened   too  often   these  days. 

"May  I  see  the  chess  set?" 

As  the  owner  fished  it  out  of  the  display 
case,  he  began,  "This  set  is  something  special, 
you  know.  The  pieces  are  all  designed  after 
famous  historical  figures." 

"I  know,  its  a  one  of  a  kind." 

"Sure  is,  its  been  numbered  and  been 
engraved  by  the  artisan." 

"Excuse  me?"  I  took  the  set  from  his  hand. 
I  flipped  the  latch,  opening  it.  A  tiny  silver 
metal  tag  was  enlayed  along  a  portion  of  the 
inner  trim.  It  read  number  7  52,  and  a  fancy  "L" 
had  been  pressed  into  the  small  tag.  "I'll  take 
it,"  I  said,  realizing  that  this  time  the  art  had 
survived  the  image. 
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Schedule  I  Depression 
Eric  Cash 

Before   I    laid   me   down   to   pray 

unto   the  Lord   God   ^leaminp  missile 

and  his  brothers    in  my   back  yard 

I   took   a   schedule    1    narcotic 

to  ease   the  Lutherian   pounding 

fists  upon   the   temple   doors 

and    soon  knew  I'd   made   a  mistake 

when   1   saw  dear  old    Dad's    face 

hanging   in  mid-air  among 

his   Californian  dug  golden   lies 

of    palm   trees  and   hot    tubs 

and   then   the  walls    turned   white 

and   begun   to  breathe   much    too   fast 

and   a  buzzer  blurted   out    into 

the  Lysol   darkness   a  bit    too   late 

and    the  blond-haired  kid 

behind    those  ugly  white    curtains 

wouldn't   play    that   guitar  badly   anymore 

and   ray   shaved   cock  quivered 
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between   the  nurse's    frigid    fingers 

and    the  Candystrlper  understood 

with   a   smile  and   returned 

after  visiting  hours 

to  warm  me   a  bit 

and  then  the  walls  became  clear  blue 

and  1  was  in  the  park 

looking  for  four  leaf  clovers 

and  the  virgin  took  my  hands 

and  told  me  of  his  perfect 

three-point  landing  between 

her  thighs  and  she  was  happy 

and  oh  so  sorry 

and  he  drove   a  Corvette 

and   she  was  gone 

and   I   sat  beneath  a   splotched-white 

statue  of   some   Civil  War  murderer 

and   played   out  Al   Pacino's   last 

scene   in  The  Godfather 

smoking  a  cigarette 

feeling  so   tough 
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pretending  not   to   care 

and    then  I   awoke    shouting  Helen's 

name   and    remembered    that   she  was   only 

so  much  disjointed   protein 

under  an  abortion  clinic 

and    1    reached   out    for  my    lover 

and   found   an  untouched   pillow 

and  knew  I'd   have    to   settle 

for  the   telephone  again 

and   decided    to   flush   that   bottle 

of    schedule    I's   down   the  commode 

and    tried    to   ignore   the  mirror's 

red-eyed   stare   of   confusion 

and    tried   not    to   laugh   too  hard 

when  Miss  Jehovah's  Witness   1986 

knocked   at  my   door  and    asked    for 

a  500   donation   in   trade    for  a 

pamphlet    that  would   brighten  my    life. 
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To    Sentimental  Woraen 
Eric   Cash 

Gracefully   stretching   flower 
(lustfully   dripping  dew 
to  soft   spongy  greeness 
where   Ryronic  children 
once   skipped   singing 
songs   of   beautiful   woraen 
who  await   their   return 
from  battle   dreaming 
of   staunch  swords 
with  glistening  eyes, 
voices   that  greet   silver 
harmony  when   the  door 
thrusts  ajar  and   in  like 
toads  unable   to  defecate, 
they  enter,    o-o-o-) 


open. 
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Re-birth 
(Haiku  Ochite)* 

Eric  Cash 


His   thumb-pricked  dreams   spilled 
Over  a   rose   stem  held    too 
Tightly    in   an^er. 

The    thorns  drove   his    flesh 
Deep  with   raging  circles,    a 
Failed   dream  pushing  back. 

He   had  drawn  out    the 
Sun's   eternal  breath,    till 
Petals  dried   chalky. 

Final  darkness   fell. 

Under  neon  light   He  watches 

Careful   new  starts   grow. 

*Falling  Haiku 
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Aquarium  Daze 
Eric  Cash 

Fat  Lord  Mister  Whale  Catfish 

glides  placidly  onward, 

his  fins  idly  waving  like  a 

limp  patriotic  flag  touched 

ever-so-slightly   by  a   lusty 

Virginia   Sunday  morning  breeze, 

his   long  black  plastic  whiskers 

brushing   lightly   against    the 

electric-cold-glass  prefabricated  walls 

that  mark   his  bound ry, 

keep  him  safe. 

Tiny  Store-Bought  Flash-Silver  Catfish 

swim  with   their  ally, 

their  bodies  wedged   tightly   between 

the   Scylla  brother  and    the 

Charybdis  coolness   of   clarity 

lining   the   thin-water-road   of   survival, 

their   shiny  borrowed   computer  chip   tails 
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clicking   quickly    in    pace  nbove    t!i  ^ 
Peril  le-hero-t  ramped    ^atliered   gravel 
their  Odyessean    fathers    laid, 
sti  rring   no  dust:. 

Snarling   Silent    Stiff-Red    Crab 

wai!:s    patiently    in    the   corner, 

her  cla»»7S    twitching   eagerly    in 

anticipating   of   C^ian   ::1elight 

served    without    a    resiaarant-pressed-bib 

(a   messy,    messy,    messy   dream), 

her   territory  well    guartied    in 

the   360   degree    (and    then   some)    sight    of 

antenna-stalked-beaded    searching   eyas 

trained   by  difficult    past 

into  not   seeing. 

Together   they  rule, 

together   they  game, 

together 

they  scavenge  the  bottom, 

feeding  on  carcasses 
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of   other  brothers, 

brothers  picked   at, 

brothers  who  tumble  bleach-white-dead 

in   the   silent,    raging   current, 

sinking,    as   if   drawn   at   last 

together 

once  perished, 

into  rotting  piles  of 

distended  mouthed  cries  and 

mangled  spawn. 

Together  they  live  in  their  Aquarium  Daze, 

together  they  ignore  the  sunlight  beyond 

their  dirty  glass  walls, 

together 

they  pretend  innocence 

and  feed 

and  feed 

and  feed... 
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Tall  Trees 
Thomas  A.  Haeberlin 

Tall  trees  patiently  j3;rowins 

Trying  to  reach  the  heavens 

They  should  not  know 

Their  dreams  in  vain 

Yet  someone  has  told  the  weeping  willows 


Is  Life  Our  Own 
Thomas  A.  Haeberlin 

If  Life  our  own 

or  only  Death's  friend 
That  sets  us  up — 

for  our  untimely  end? 
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Nature's  Cane 
Thomas  A.  Haeberlin 

Raindrops    skippin?    in    the    lake's    face 

Daring  fish  to  surface 
And  the  distant  thunder  heard  — 

Muffled  laughter  at  this  silly  game. 
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Voices  of  Silence 
William  Dozier 


"Good  afternoon;  afternoon.  Well,  I  believe 
that  we  are  certainly  ready  to  begin,  but  first 
things  first.  Please  allow  me  to  introduce  our 
humble  selves  to  the  few  of  you  fine  ladies  and 
gentleman,  boys,  and  girls,  whom  we  have  not 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting." 

A  moist,  umber  tongue  surreptitiously  dabbed 
the  stray  bits  of  clay  and  dirt  from  the  one 
corner  then  the  other  of  the  mud-smeared  mouth  as 
bristly  jaws  worked  mechanically  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  reducing  the  mouthful  of  soggy  earth  to 
a  more  digestible  proportion;  therein  followed  a 
flaring  of  the  throat  as  the  masticated  clay  and 
dirt  strained  passage  through  the  gullet.  Soiled 
fingers  (with  dark-lined  nails)  pressed  another 
clod  to  the  quivering  lips,  and,  in  one  bite, 
gritty  teeth  had  engulfed  it.  Accompanying  the 
jaws  rhythm  was  a  sweet,  wet  squelching,  and 
escaping  the  cracked  lips,  a  thin  ochre  stream 
dribble  over  the  bristly  chin  before  being  wiped 
away  by  a  wooden  sleeve. 


Madame  Blavatsky,  Madame  Blavatsky 
Where  Are  You? 


Being  a_  diverting  tale  boasting  a_  host  of 
black-hearted  villains,  a_  couple  of  dubious 
heroes,  and  a_  single ,  goodry  moral  as  written  by 
the  sure  hand  of  the  author 

Average  reading  time;  9_  min. 

"My  name  is  G.  T.  Burford,  and  squatting 
beside  me  is  my  highly  esteemed  associate,  his 
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honorable  Monsieur  Blavatsky,  son  of  the 
internationally  celebrated  Madame  Blavatsky,  the 
preeminent  theosophical  scholar  of  the  occult  and 
arcane  knowledge,  and  authoress  of  the 
world-renowned  The  Voice  of  Silence." 

Cast  of  Characters 


G.  T.  Burford Bill  Murray 

Monsieur  Blavatsky  John  Huston 

Tom Paul  Newman 

William John  Clease 

Ned Robin  Williams 

tribesmen your  friends 

and  neighbors 
and  mine 


Cornstalk  legions  rattled  passively  as  a 
petulant  wind  fell  over  the  ridge  and  wound  its 
way  through  the  broad  hollow  to  a  small  knoll 
rising  arrogantly  from  the  level  creek  bottom. 
Sanguine  sage  grass  (whose  color  echoed  in  the 
surrounding  woods),  attenuated  iron  weed,  and 
browning  thistle  proffered  obeisance  to  the 
rushing  air  laden  with  musky  pollen,  wood  smoke, 
and  the  fluted  voice  of  Cloudy  Creek,  and  across 
the  uncropped  pastures  of  fescue  and  clover 
streaked  neon  flashes  of  blue  blazer  amid  grey 
crawdad  chimneys  and  the  rutted  cowtrails  leading! 
around  the  conical  knoll;  an  amorphous  crescent 
of  onlookers  had  collected  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  mound,  leaving  their  mounts,  wagons,  rigs, 
and  coaches  tethered  to  the  woven  wire  fence 
where  several  bicycles  lay  carelessly  abandoned, 
and  atop  the  mound,  two,  blue-grey  figures  were 
etched  against  the  burnished  aternoon  sky,  the 
standing  man  gesticulating  wildly  and  speaking  ir 
a  sonorous  voice  to  the  slack-jawed  crowd  while 
the  other  gentlemen,  ancient  and  wizened,  shakily 
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squatted  in  the  speaker's  shadow  and  gracefully 
wiped  clean  his  own  smeary  mouth. 

"Today,  many  of  you  p;ood  people  have 
traveled  great  distances,  overcome  encumbering 
obstacles  (not  unlike  your  pioneer  f orebearers) , 
in  order  to  play  your  role  in  the  mainstream  of 
this  great  nations'  history  here  at  the  farm  of 
Gosiah  Sparks,  centered  in  this  incomparably 
picturesque  country-side  (locally  referred  to  as 
the  'slashes')." 

Sharing  a  severe  countenance,  plebian  and 
patrician  were  loosely  assembled  before  the 
knoll.  All  eyes  scialnted  towards  the  mound's 
apex  save  for  the  boys  scrambling  along  the 
crescent's  periphery  with  their  yelping  beagles 
and  hounds,  the  boys  earnestly  fishing  with 
twisted  fox  tails  for  crawdad,  and  the  finishing 
school  girls,  dressed  in  navy,  absently 
fidgetting  with  their  brushed  curls;  all  sensed 
the  slashes'  baggy  support  beneath  their  feet 
save  for  those  of  the  crescent's  center  seated  in 
one  of  the  thrity-three  folding  chairs 
(graciously  provided  by  a  local  funeral  parlor), 
and  all  felt  the  benign  warmth  of  an 
Indian-summer  day  save  for  the  cloaked 
photographer  hidden  beneath  his  tripod.  In  a 
cheap,  green-checkered  suit  and  white  skimmer, 
the  speaker  beckoned  the  audience's  attention 
with  eloquent  gestures  as  the  old  man  stared 
blankly  into  the  audience  with  luminous  eyes,  all 
the  while  drawing  handful  after  handful  of  soil 
to  this  lips. 

"Truly,  we  are  a  most  fortuitous  people  to 
be  living  in  such  an  exciting  and  wonderous 
epoch.  The  Indian  problem  has  been  solved,  the 
country  is  unified  by  both  rail  and  wire,  and  the 
United  States  has  assumed  her  rightful  position 
as  world  leader  after  overcoming  the  contemptible 
Spanish  Empire.   America  has  come  to  recognize 
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her  Manifest  Destiny,  and  old  Uncle  Sam  has 
unselfishly  taken  up  the  white  man's  burden  to 
elevate  the  inferior  peoples  and  races  of  this 
world.  Every  single  American  should  be  proud  of 
our  great  heritage,  and  upon  entering  the 
twentieth  century,  we  come  to  realize  that 
progress,  and  her  handmaiden  science,  have 
eliminated  the  old  frontier.  Edison's 
incandescent  bulb  and  Bell's  telephone  are 
already  being  put  to  wide  use,  and  lust  last 
year,  the  Wright  Brothers'  flying  machine  carried 
all  mankind  aloft  into  another  frontier,  the 
aerial  frontier.  Today,  you  good  citizens  of 
Bunch  County  will  be  scientifically  carried  to  an 
as  yet  unexplored  frontier  of  science — the 
frontier  of  time." 

And  then,  at  that  moment,  M.  Blavatsky 
interjected  a  vociferous  belch,  but  Burford 
recovered  handily  and  continued  unruffled. 

"Through   the  grace  of  science   and 
providence,  M.  Blavatsky  has  been  blessed  with 
the  gift  of  divining  past  events  by  consuming  a 
given  location's  soil  and  thereby  evoking  the 
inhabitant  spiritual  vibrations  (a  vibrational 
pulsation  of  such  an  elusive  quality,  that  only 
M.   Blavatsky's   power  is   able   to  detect   its 
presence)  to  take  possession  of  his  body,  and 
then  speaking  through  M.  Blavatsky  (acting  as  the 
medium),  the  spirit  reveals  the  mortal  events  of 
its  earthly  existence.    Employing  his  highly 
attuned  occultabilities,  M.  Blavatsky  will,  once 
and   for   all,   incontrovertibly   determine   the 
actual  identity  of  the  moundbuilders  and  iust  how  ; 
and  why  this  mound,  that  we  are  standing  upon,  i 
came  to  be  built.   It  has  been  hypothesized  that  j 
the  moundbuilders  were  descendants  of  a  Toltect  j 
colony,  or  perhaps  the  remnants  of  a  vanished  \ 
white  civilization,  or  they  may  have  been  the  j 
Lost  Tribe  of  Israel;  well  we  shall  soon  see  .  • 
.  .  Speak  M.  Blavatsky,  speak  o'  spirit!   Speak!" 
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And  then  it  looked  as  if  Burford  vvhi  spared 
something  to  M.  Blavatsky  ..."  (and  make  it 
good,  old  man)" 


Hey,  my  name  is  Ned,  hey!  I  get  off  on 
hearing  a  good  story.  Hey,  do  you  kno^  one,  eh? 
I  like  flint  too.  Hey,  do  you  have  any,  eh?  I 
am  a  proud  member  of  the  Bunch  Tribe,  the 
moundbuilders.  Hey,  I'm  just  oae  of  the  Bunch, 
heh,  heh.  Me,  I'm  no  common  warrior,  uh,  uh. 
Hey,  like  I  am  the  storyteller  of  my  tribe,  hey. 
Each  and  every  day  I  recite  the  stories  of  my 
people  for  one  and  all  to  hear;  the  Bunch  have 
not  written  language,  uh,  uh.  Hey,  like  I  am  the 
memory  of  my  tribe,  hey! 

Hey,  I  like  feint,  hey!  Each  and  every  day 
as  I  recite  the  stories  I  make  points  and 
scrappers  and  axes  for  one  and  all  to  use;  flint 
is  hard  and  slick  and  it  cleaves  so  cleanly. 
Hey,  do  you  have  any,  eh?  My  people  bear  no 
shame,  uh  uh.  Hey,  like  the  story  of  the  Bunch 
is  proud,  hey.  We  are  moundbuilders;  let  me, 
Ned,  recite  the  story  of  the  first  mound.  Hey, 
listen,  eh?! 

Hey,  it  was  one  of  those  sundrenched  morns 
between  solstices.   Me,  I  was  sitting 
outside  my  hut  chipping  out  a  wedding 
axe  of  some  dead-green  color  and  reciting 
"The  Invasion  of  the  Man-Eating  Shrews" 
to  no  one  but  myself  for  I  was  all  alone, 
when  up  walks  William  wearing  one  of  his 
notorious,  awestruck  expressions,  and  me, 
I  knew  things  were  never  going  to  be  the 
same  again,  uh,  uh.   Without  so  much  as  a 
"How  are  you?"  or  a  "Good  morning." 
William  interupts  my  narrative  with,  "Ned, 
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I  have  experienced  a  truly  profound 
revelation,"  hey! 


And  I  said,  "huh?" 

Hey,  he  said,  "I  spoken  with  God  for  a  span  of 
twenty  minutes  this  morning,"   hey! 

And  I  said,  "Who,  William?" 

Hey,  he  said,  "You  know,  God,  the  omnipotent, 

omnipresent  all-father.   The  unmoved  mover. 
The  maker,  shaker,  and  breaker  of  all 
things.   The  alpha,  the  omega;  your  creator, 
your  final  judge,"   Hey!   And  I  said,  "Oh, 
that  God." 

"(hold  'er  right  there,  old  man.) 

Folks,  we  are  pausing  for  lust  a  moment  while  M. 
Blavatsky  recharges  his  power.  (start  eating 
that  dirt,  fool.)  But  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  very  special  announcement. 
For  a  limited  time  only,  M.  Blavatsky  is  offering 
his  amazing  services  for  hire  at  an  extremely 
nominal  rate.  How,  you  may  ask,  could  he  serve 
me;  well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  many  ways.  In 
the  case  of  a  will  contest,  M.  Blavatsky  could 
visit  the  gravesite  of  the  deceased  and  determine 
the  deceased's  true  wishes  or  if  a  builder  is 
considering  a  site,  M.  Blavatsky  will  inspect  the 
site  and  make  dollar-saving  recommendations  from 
his  test  of  the  area.  All  Interested  parties 
should  speak  with  me  at  the  conclusion  of  today's 
demonstration.  (stop  eating),  and  I  see  we  are 
ready  to  begin  again,  so  speak  M.  Blavatsky, 
speak  o'  spirit  (and  watch  your  damn'  language; 
there's  kids  'n  women  out  there)." 
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Hey,  William  was  a  pretentious,  old  prick,  bey! 

He  wouldn't  answer  to  Will  or  Bill  or  Billy, 
uh,  uh.   Hey,  like  William  would  only 
answer  to  William,  hey.   And  William  was 
always  tinkering;  with  metaphysics.   Hey, 
each  and  every  day  he  was  generating  and 
cultivating  all  sorts  of  incomprehensible 
and  unheard  of  things  like  feudalism  and 
separate  but  equal  and  the  wheel  and 
trickly-down  economics  and  state's  rights 
and  Manifest  Destiny  and  spontaneous 
generation,  but  so  long  as  William  performed 
some  small  measure  of  work,  us,  the  Bunch, 
would  good  naturedly  oblige  his 
eccentricities;  after  all,  many  of  his  ideas 
weren't  very  bad  entertainment,  uh,  uh. 
Besides  that,  he  was  Tom's  brother. 

Hey,  William  was  obsessed  with  his  newest  brain 
child,  God.   He  had  thought  him  up  iust  the 
day  before,  and  ever  since  that  moment  of 
divine  inspiration,  William  had  gone  about 
our  village  offering  his  ontological  and 
cosmological  arguments  to  one  and  all  as 
proof  of  his  creation's  existence. 

************************************************* 

Hey,  William  said,  "Ned,  he  has  revealed  all 

things  unto  me.   I  now  understand  why  men 
are  born  into  the  world  to  suffer  and  die," 
Hey! 

And  I  said,  "Why  is  that  William;  to  get  to  the 
other  side?" 

Hey,  he  said,  "Ned  .  .  .  Ned,  Ned,  Ned,  Ned,  man 
was  created  for  the  singular  purpose  of 
building — the  mound,"  hey! 

And  1  said,  "Building—the  what?" 
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Hey,  he  said,  "the  mound ;  a  hage  earthen  mound 
that  shall  rise  up  tou^ards  heaven  as 
testimony  of  our  tribe's  piety  and  equally 
shall  it  serve  as  a  monument  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Bunch,"  hey! 

And  I  said,  "But  William,  how  can  you,  just  one 
man,  ever  hope  to  build  such  a  thing?" 

Hey,  he  said,  "The  labor  shall  be  shared  by  each 
and  everyone  so  that  all  may  take  pride  in 
the  construction  of  the  mound,"  hey! 

And  I  said,  "And  what  of  our  crops  and  what  of 
our  hunting  and  what  of  our  gathering,  eh? 
When  one  and  all  are  laboring  to  complete 
this  mound  of  yours,  who  of  the  tribe  will 
be  free  to  do  these  jobs — the  very  same 
jobs  that  Tom,  himself,  has  or  dired  to  be 
done  by  the  time  of  his  return,  eh?" 

Hey,  he  said,  "Tom  is  away,  and  woe  be  unto 

any  and  all  who  would  dare  to  thwart  his 
most  sacred  task  that  is  above  such  menial 
chores.   Pfit!   We  begin  our  work  tomorrow, 
Ned,"  hey! 

As  I  watched  William  turn  away  and  go  about  the 
village  proselytizing  one  and  all,  I  grew 
anxious  for  Tom's  return,  and  rubbing  my 
thumb  against  an  unfinished  point,  I  began 
to  wonder  why  men  are  horn  into  the  world 
to  suffer  and  die. 

Hey,  I  awoke  with  a  start,  hey!   Those  poor 
idiots  were  starting  up  their  damnable 
foolishness  again  for  the  third  day  in  a 
row.   Hey,  the  air  was  filled  with  slappity, 
slap — slap  of  their  bare  feet,  slapping 
against  wet  clay,  hey.   Wiping  the  sleep  out 
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of  my  eyes,  I  looked  out  the  door  out  of  my 
hut  and  there  in  the  morning;  lipht  was  the 
Bunch,  every  single  man  and  woman  and  child, 
lumping  up  and  down  for  all  they  were  worth, 
packing  the  earth  into  a  solid  mound.   Hey, 
that  is  every  man  except  for  William,  whom 
I  hadn't  spoke  to  in  a  week's  time,  and  Tom, 
whom  I  hadn't  seen  in  over  three  weeks,  not 
since  he'd  left  to  explore  new  territories, 
and  of  course  me,  Ned,  who  had  earnestly 
ignored  the  epidemic  of  madness  presently 
attacking  the  Bunch,  hey! 

************************************************* 

Hey,  Tom  was  our  chief.  Mister  President,  the 
chairman,  hey!   He  had  led  the  Bunch  for 
nearly  thirty  years  and  his  career  was 
almost  as  outstanding  in  its  accompli sments 
as  some  of  the  tribe's  more  legendary 
chieftains  of  the  past  such  as  Gertrude  the 
Great  and  Chief  Estelle.   Hey,  by  overcoming 
his  innate  laziness,  Tom  had  come  a  lot 
further  than  most  folks  had  expected  of  a 
man,  hey.   About  the  only  drawback  to  Tom's 
office  was  his  brother,  William.   Hey, 
William  held  neither  iob  nor  office,  but 
nevertheless  he  affected  the  role  of  monarch 
and  king;  there  was  a  lot  of  bad  blood 
between  Tom  and  William,  ney! 


(whoa  up  there,  old  man ;  can ' t  you  stick  to 
the  script?)  Please,  I  beg  your  indulgence 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  M.  Blavatsky's  powers  have 
waned  and  so  once  again,  we  must  pause  and  allow 
him  to  recharge.  Let  me  remind  you  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  demonstration,  M.  Blavatsky 
will  be  autographing  purchased  editions  of  his 
Mother's  book  The  Voice  of  Silence.  And,  yes,  we 
are  again  ready  to  challenge  the  frontier  of 
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time.   Speak  M.  Blavatsky,  speak  o'  spirit,  speak 
(and  stick  to  the  damned  script)! 


Hey,  I  tore  out  of  my  hut  and  across  the  compound 
to  where  William  was  standing  under  a  large 
oak,  hey!   But  as  I  topped  the  mound,  the 
Bunch  closed  in  around  me,  each  and  everyone 
jumping  up  and  down  with  their  arms  in  the 
air,  and  thirty-one  pairs  of  feet  slappity, 
slap-slapping  the  ground  and  then  they  were 
asking  me  to  recite  my  stories.   Hey,  that 
was  a  rare  request  indeed,  hey.   So,  running 
over  my  repretoire  I  chose  a  heroic  edda. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Chief 
Estelle.   Hey,  and  they  began  chanting  my 
words  in  chorus  and  lumping  in  time  to  an 
easy  rhythm  and  pretty  soon  the  mud  is 
packed  and  a  party  is  sent  down  to  the  creek 
bank  for  more  mud  and  dirt,  so  all  that  day 
we  danced  and  the  mound  grew,  hey.   And 
William  stood  under  the  oak  with  a 
self-satisfied  smile  which  vexed  me  sorely. 
Hey,  I  thought,  let  Tom  handle  it,  hey! 

************************************************* 
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Light  Sheddin.'s;  Darkness 
James  Warren 


Eyes  penetrate 
the  darkness 
light  sheds 

a  deeper  black 

Aunt  Libs 

grannie  patch 

auilt  covered  eyes 

cry  in  the  night 

slated  vision 

Cyclops  crunch 

sleeping  raunchkins 

small  leprachauns 

not  under  roofs 

yellow,  blue,  purple 

dotted  mushrooms 
shielding  from  giants 

red  heat  sprays 
chicken  squawks 

body  running 

headless 

wings  whipping 

blood  sprays 
the  hatchet  head 

small  boy 

laying  on  green  vinyl 

Momma!   Momma! 

-Mommies  here 

but  the  balloon 

-which  balloon 

the  red  one 

with  frayed  string 

floating  up 
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ragged  brown 

cardboard  box  tied 

-go  to  sleep 

iced  mind 

sleeps  endlessly 

closed 

not  seeing 

never  touching 

no  smell 

three  years 

glazed  warmth 

Games  of 

Lost  in  Space 

Land  of  the  Lost 

reach  my  dry  creekbed 

my  hickory  tree 

casting  clouds 

catching  grasshoppers 

fighting  apemen 

casting  spells 

not  throwing  rocks 

in  my  tree  house 

without  boards 
I  tumble  and  fall 

Around  winding  stairs 

climbing,  clinging 

over  broken  planks 

along  angular  paths 

pointing  toward  infinity 

moving  in  blindness 

hands  toiling  for  legs 

onward,  upward 

past  remains  amiss 

through    the   darkness 

Grandmother 

dressed  in  lavender  lace 

with  lavender  hair 

pumping  peddles 
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frantic  fin.'^Grs 

send  notes 

penetrati  ne; 

dangling  in  stars 

I  reach 

foundation  falls 

creaking  boards  crack 

send  me  to  her  tomb 

grabbing  emptiness 

shot  shatters 

Si lence 

Shot  for  Dad 

1  cried 

when  1  felt 

crimson  stains  drop 

his  face 

those  eyes 

longing,  staring,  crying 

blooded  tears 

my  hickory  tree 

a  squirrel 

torn  by  my  bullet 

dad  loaded 

he  stared 

not  dying 

just  asking 

Darkness 

tightening  my  neck 

no  tears 

stone  coldness 

filling  my  veins 

closing  my  brain 

Yes 
when  daddy  asked 

could  1  swim 

so  he  tossed  me 

in  the  green  skum 

the  storm 

the  water 
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the  rain 

my  tears 

flowing  up 

or  down 

bands  tied 

with  fear 

moving  motionless 

toward  mankind 

blocked  glass  box 

no  exit 

no  entrance 

faces  casting 

gawking  glances 

through  clear  tomb 

scream  spreads  silently 
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Disturbed  they  call  a  man  who  sees  red 
instead  of  white 

James  Warren 


when  all  who  die 

have  bowed  their  heads 

to  their  polyester  god 

and  cried  tears  gold 

because  the  sun  won't  rise 

on  their  fleeting  passions 

and  their  children  lie  in  coffins 

made  of  dollars  Black 

-like  the  poor  chinnv  sweeps 

and  all  is  gone  all  except 

for  those  who  saw  red  instead  of  white 


Oat  of  the  Light 
James  Warren 


out  of  the  light  1  awoke 

and  bred  with  darkness 

to  create  the  hallowed  light  of  day  break 

and  turned  and  asked  why 

to  live  in  darkness  x^70uld  be  grand 

or  to  live  in  light  so  nice 

but  to  be  hallowed  darkness  of  the  morning 

with  an  edge  of  color 

peering  into  the  light 

Is  the  life  of  the  poet 

given  by  the  muse 
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the  cross  on  state  bank 
James  Warren 


as  shadows  fall 

leaving  the  light 

a  cross  falls 

on  state  bank 

outside  the  window 

of  a  friend 

inside  the  window 

makes  pains 

of  crosses 

on  a  white  wall 

with  the  candles 

not  melting 

down  the  wax 

the  conversation  dies 

with  the  light 

and  the  stoplight  changes 

to  yellow 

the  hypnotic  cross 

of  some  untold  secret 

in  the  shadows 

by  a  telephone  pole 

after  the  light  turns 

red 

and  the  crosses 

flicker 

on  the  red  wall 

after  shadows  fall 

I  go 

and  the  cross 

stands  on 

State  Bank  wall 
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The  Babysitter 
Micbele  Remaley 


Calm,  she  must  be  calm.  It's  all  been  taken 
care  of.  Her  fingers,  which  had  gripped  the  arms 
of  the  leather  chair  until  her  knuckles  turned 
white,  slowly  began  to  loosen  as  a  black  cloak  of 
indifference  wrapped  her  mind.  You  know  nothing, 
the  mind  instructed  itself.  She  continually 
repeated  this  thought  until  she  began  to  believe 
it. 


She  rang  the  doorbell.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  the  wooden  door  was  jerked  open  quickly  by 
a  middle-aged  woman. 

"Oh,  please  come  in.  I'm  lust  about  ready," 
the  woman  said  breathlessly  while  ushering  Tina 
in. 

"Just  make  yourself  at  home  while  I  go  and 
get  Mike,"  Mrs.  Pearson  said  as  she  scurried 
around  the  corner. 

Tina  found  herself  standing  in  a  formal 
living  room.  The  chairs  were  made  of  heavy 
walnut  with  baby  blue  velvet  cushions.  A 
loveseat,  that  matched  the  chairs,  was  against 
the  far  wall.  A  leather  chair  completed  the 
seating  in  the  formal  room.  Tina  slid  carefully 
into  the  dark  leather  chai  r. 

"Hurry  up  Mike,"  the  woman  hollered  as  she 
came  back  down  the  hall.  She  tossed  Tina  a  quick 
smile  as  she  grabbed  a  light  iacket  from  the 
closet. 
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"Now,  I  shouldn't  be  long,  Tina,"  she  began. 
"I'th  iust  meeting  my  husband  for  lunch.  The 
number  of  the  restaurant  is  tacked  up  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  kitchen  in  case  you  need  to 
reach  me.   I  have  already  fed  Mike  so..." 

Her  voice  trailed  off  indifferently.  Mrs. 
Pearson  walked  briskly  over  to  the  hall. 

"Well,  come  on,"  she  said  to  the  hall. 
"Your  babysitter's  here." 

A  bashful  looking  boy  of  about  ten  walked 
slowly  into  the  room.  With  sandy-colored  hair, 
dark  eyes,  and  a  slightly  turned  up  nose,  he  was 
a  cute  kid. 

"This  is  Tina,"  his  mother  informed  him. 

"Hi  Mike,"  Tina  said. 

"Hi,"  Mike  returned  softly. 

"Before  long  you'll  be  good  friends,  I 'it 
sure."  She  then  turned  to  Tina,  "He's  a  little 
shy  but  he  gets  used  to  people  rather  quickly. 
He's  allowed  to  play  outside,  ride  his  bike,  or 
whatever  as  long  as  he  checks  in  with  you  ever); 
now  and  then."  She  then  grabbed  her  purse, 
rummaged  through  it  and  finally  discovered  hei 
keys. 

"Now,  you  be  good  for  Tina,  okay?" 

Mike  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

"Great!  Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  off,  thanks 
again,  Tina."  Mrs.  Pearson  then  disappeared  out 
the  door. 

Tina  auietly  removed  her  blue  iean  iacket  ae 
she  stared  at  Mike.    The  car  growled  as  Mrs. 
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Pearson  backed  the  Mercury  Lynx  out  of  the 
driveway.  Both  Mike  and  Tina  watched  her  drive 
up  the  hill  and  out  of  sight. 

"How  did  you  get  here?"   Mike  asked  bluntly. 

"I  drove,"  Tina  responded. 

"Where's  your  car?" 

"I  parked  in  the  back  of  your  house  since  I 
drove  over  here  on  the  old  road." 

"Old  Poad?" 

"Yeah,  the  road  running  along  the  back  of 
your  house,"  Tina  explained.  "Nobody  seems  to 
know  the  narre  of  it.  It's  lust  there.  Not  manv 
drive  on  that  road." 

Tina  smiled  at  Mike.  God,  how  she  hated 
kids.  But  her  mom  told  her  it  was  downright 
disgraceful  to  snub  her  nose  at  a  chance  to  make 
some  money.  So,  here  she  was.  Tina  wished 
fervently  that  for  some  reason  the  luncheon  would 
be  cancelled.   She  wanted  to  go  home. 

"Wanna  play?"   Mike  asked  her  hopefully. 

"That  depends.   What  do  you  want  to  play?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  what  kind  of  games  do  you  like  to 
play?" 

"How  about  Monopoly?"   Mike  said  eagerly. 

"Naw,  what  about  a  card  game?"  Monopoly, 
Tina  thought  scornfully,  like  the  kid  knows  how 
to  play  Monopoly. 
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"Okay.   Do  you  wanna  play  war?" 

What  she  really  wanted  was  a  t.v.  She  was 
missing  All  My  Children.   "That's  fine." 

"Let's  play  in  my  room,"  Mike  said. 

Tina  got  up,  crossed  the  living  room,  and 
followed  the  boy  down  the  hall.  At  the  end  of 
the  hall,  the  door  to  Mike's  room  was  open.  As 
Tina  approached  she  saw  that  the  center  of  the 
door  was  covered  with  baseball  cards.  The  kind 
you  get  with  bubble  gum.  His  bed  was  parallel  to 
the  opposite  wall.  He  had  a  wooden  nightstand 
next  to  the  bed.  The  digital  clock  read  1:08. 
Hopefully  his  mom  would  be  home  by  2:30. 

Mike  sat  Indian  style  in  the  middle  of  his 
room.   He  was  dealing  the  cards. 

Tina  got  an  ace  and  a  joker.  Much  to  Mike's 
delight,  he  got  three  aces  and  the  remaining 
joker. 

Tina  began  by  placing  her  first  card  down, 
which  Mike  pounced  upon  with  a  nine  of  spades. 
To  Tina's  aggravation  the  game  seemed  to  go  on 
forever.  They  both  laid  card  after  card  until 
Mike  finally  got  bored  and  realized  it  could  take 
all  night  before  someone  won. 

Tina  gathered  the  cards  and  returned  them  to 
the  nightstand.  The  neon  clock  said  1:31.  One 
hour,  she  told  herself.  Tina  turned  around  in 
time  to  see  Mike  shrugging  his  jacket  over  his 
shoulders.  He  had  already  put  on  the  little  Keds 
tennis  shoes  with  velcro  tabs. 

"What  are  you  doing?"   Tina  asked. 

"I'm  going  out." 
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"Not  without  telling  me  where  you're  goin^," 
Tina  responded  sharply. 

He  then  proceeded  down  the  hall  leaving;  Tina 
in  his  wake. 

Smartass  kid,  Tina  thought  angrily.  "I  said 
not  till  you  tell  me  where  you're  o;oin?.  Come 
back  here!" 

"No." 

"What?"      Tina   screamed. 

"I  said,  I  won't  come  back  there.  I'm  going 
out,"  was  Mike's    flippant    answer. 

Tina     flew    down     the    hall,     "Like    hell     vou 
are!" 

As  Mike  reached  for  the  doorknob,  Tina 
grabbed  him  by  the  collar  and  ierked  him 
backwards. 

,  "I    said  NO!" 

I  "Let  go  of  me,"  Mike  screamed  as  he 
spasmodically  twisted  and  turned  trying  to  get 
loose.  Mike  then  pulled  back  his  right  foot  and 
slammed  his  shoe  into  Tina's  knee. 

Stumbling  backwards,  Tina  grabbed  her 
throbbing  knee  cap  while  Mike  made  a  quick  dash 
to  the  door.  Tina's  right  hand  connected  with 
the  brass  umbrella  rack  standing  by  the  coat  room 
door. 

The  little  asshole,  Tina  thought  wildly  as 
she  raised  the  umbrella  rack  high  above  her  head. 
Then  with  both  hands  she  smashed  the  rack  into 
the  base  of  Mike's  neck.  A  sickening  crack 
ripped   the  air  as  Mike   slid   onto   the  plush 
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carpet.  Tina  was  frozen.  She  leaned  heavll 
against  the  front  door  as  the  umbrella  rack  sll 
from  her  limp  hands. 

"Mike,"  she  croaked  to  the  listless  body. 

"Mike,  answer  me!"  With  a  burst  of  energ 
she  grabbed  Mike's  shoulders  and  turned  him  over 
His  head  lolled  at  an  awkward  angle  while  hi 
eyes  stared  through  Tina  and  beyond. 

Christ,  she  had  killed  the  kid.  Now  wha 
was  she  going  to  do?  Panic!  Her  hands  began  t 
tremble  violently.  Stop!  her  mind  screamed 
Then  with  an  effort  she  began  to  relax.  She  kne 
what  must  be  done.  Quickly,  she  replaced  tb 
umbrella  stand  and  set  about  her  work. 


Tina  heard  the  car  before  she  saw  it.  Tli 
engine  died  abruptly.  Then  the  car  door  opene 
and  slammed  shut,  followed  by  the  click  of  Mrs 
Pearson's  heels  as  she  approached  the  door. 

Tina  jumped  up  and  crossed  to  the  door  s 
Mrs.  Pearson  entered. 

"Hiya!"   Tina  smiled  brightly. 

"Hello,  how's  everything?"  the  woman  aske 
as  she  put  her  purse  down  on  one  of  the  chairs. 

"Fine,  Mike  is  out  right  now." 

"Oh,  was  he  good?" 

"An  angel,"  Tina  answered. 

"Good,"  the  woman  smiled. 
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"Yeah,  he  left  about  thirty  minutes  a.:?o  t;) 
Iride  his  bike.  I'm  expecting  him  to  check  in 
isoon." 

|.  "Well,  sometimes  he  loses  track  of  time. 
And  you  know  kids,  they  lust  don't  seem  to 
understand  how  it  worries  us  when  we  don't  know 
what  they're  doin,e;." 

1  "Yeah,  anything  can  happen,"  Tina  responded 
as  she  put  her  coat  on. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  I  got  a  hold  of  you  to  watch 
Mike." 

"My  pleasure." 

Standing  patiently  in  front  of  Mrs.  Pearson, 
Tina  retrieved  her  keys  from  her  purse. 

Mrs.  Pearson  walked  Tina  towards  the  door. 

"I  charge  $2  an  hour.  I  hope  that's  okay 
with  you,"  Tina  said. 

"What,  oh,  yeah,"  Mrs.  Pearson  blushed.  "I 
almost  forgot,"  she  said  awkwardly. 

Mrs.  Pearson  fished  a  ten  dollar  bill  out  of 
her  purse.  "Here  ya  go,  keep  the  change  and 
thanks  so  much  Tina." 

"Sure,  thank  you,  call  me  anytime  you  need  a 
babysitter,"  Tina  said  brightly  as  she  walked  out 
the  door. 

Tina  walked  around  the  brick  house  slowly. 
She  climbed  into  her  Chevette,  started  the  car, 
and  backed  carefully  out  the  driveway. 

Tina  then  shifted  into  "D"  and  began  down 
the  narrow  road.   She  stuck  her  Madonna  tape  into 
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the  cassette  player,  rewinded  to  the  beginning  of 
"Dress  you  up"  and  turned  the  volume  up. 

A  smile  slowly  lifted  the  corner  of  her 
mouth  about  a  mile  down  the  road.  She  casually 
glanced  over  at  the  bike  wheel  jutting  out  of  the 
embankment. 

Ten  dollars,  she  thought,  not  bad.  j 
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MK9.4q 
Bruce  Buchanan 

The  whore 

Does  intend 

To  impart  desire. 

I  need  more, 

A  friend, 

For  I'm  salted  with  fire. 
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Pilgrims'  Hope 
Bruce  Buchanan 

Out  of  the  place  from  which  they  began, 

They'll  follow  their  path  as  long  as  they  can. 

And  if  hills  do  meet  them 

And  the  rain  does  beat  them 

They  can  then  know, 

While  they  go 

That  the  sun  will  greet  in  time 

Those  who  leave  the  paved  street  for  a  rhyme.  . 
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winter  Wedding 
Bruce  Buchanan 

To  a  winter  wedding 

Some  friends  were  heading, 

Not  really  because  they  cared, 

But  more  because  they  dared 

Not  stay  at  home 

While  there  was  a  party  or  a  reception  to  roam, 

But  before  arriving  and  with  subtle  guile, 

Each  practiced  their  smile 

In  a  mirror. 

Which  made  not  their  consciences  clearer. 

They  then  raced  quickly  along, 

Not  hearing  the  song 

Of  the  wind  simply  saying 

He  was  not  touched  by  all  their  playing.  .  . 
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Winter  in  Kentucky 
Phil  Mason 

There's  an  eerie  stillness  about 
The  children  all  indoors  do  pout 

The  frost-laden  p;round  creaks  under  foot 
The  tobacco  crops  long  been  cut 

The  trees  are  all  barren  and  bleak 
Water  is  now  frozen  over  the  creek 

Clouds  dominate  the  sky 

The  heating  bills  are  so  high 

The  rolling  hills  are  a  blanket  of  snow 
The  cattle  all  huddle  together  in  a  row 

But  nary  a  Kentuckian  does  care 
Basketball  fever  is  in  the  air 
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So  Much  Righteous  Anger 
Lauren  Willouj^hby 


Over  beers  two  years  ago  Trevor  Abbott  was 
very  expressive  on  the  subiect  of  marriage, 
encouraging  me  to  remain  a  baclielor  for  life. 
Sloshing  dribbles  of  Coors  in  arcs  over  my 
carpet,  he  informed  me,  as  if  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  values  of  freedom  and  the  chains  of 
responsibilities  and  obligations.   Women  were 
scheming  cats.   He  moaned  for  quite  a  while, 
consequently  soaking  my  carpet. 

My  carpet  used  to  be  beautiful,  a  creamy 
off-white.   I  had  installed  it  a  few  months  after 
moving  from  Wisconsin  to  Kentucky  to  enjoy  the 
title  of  Mr.  Abbott's  next-door-neighbor.   A 
titled  neighbor  is  entitled  to  Abbott's 
friendship  and  confidences  — especially  if  that 
neighbor  has  a  satellite  dish  and  a  well-stocked 
bar. 

He  had  come  over  to  watch  a  Charles  Rronson 
movie  on  my  dish.   The  week  before  it  had  been 
Clint  Eastwood  and  Sean  Connery.   Several  nights 
a  week  my  tuner  strayed  from  C-Span  to  HBO  for 
gut-ripping  fistfights  and  bloody  vengeance 
rendered  at  the  hands  of  those  "death-dealin ' 
sons  of  bitches."   I  wondered  what  v^^oman  would  be 
sacrificed  tonight  so  that  our  hero  would  have  a 
reason  for  the  piles  of  corpses  he  left  behind. 

"It'll  be  on  in  40  minutes,"  Trevor  said, 
consulting  his  watch.   "It's  good  .   Have  you 
seen  it?"   I  nodded  no.   "You'll  love  it.   I've 
seen  it  twice." 

"That  good,  huh?" 

"It's  a  great  movie,"  Trevor  said,  studying 
my  tuner  box.   "I'm  gonna  have  to  buy  one  of 
those  things,  but  you  can't  get  a  decent  one  for 
under  a  thousand."   He  lowered  his  voice 
conspiratorially.   "I  hear  you  can  get  parts,  put 
one  together  for  under  three  hundred,  and  sell 


the  thing  for  over  fifteen  hundred. —  I  sent  off 
for  the  details.   You  interested?" 

"No,    thanks,    I   don't    think   I'd    do   very   well 
at    it." 

"Damn,  the  future's  in  this  satellite 
technology,  you  know  that?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Hell,  I  know  so,"  he  said,  pausing  as  he 
took  a  drink.   "A  man  has  to  resort  to  his  own 
devices.   It's  not  his  fault  if  a  man  can't  find 
decent  work  in  this  economy  —  and  I'm  not  gonna 
dig  ditches  or  pump  gas." 

"Weren't  you  going  to  set  up  a  catalog 
mail-order  business?"  I  asked,  remembering  his 
recent  enthusiasm  over  hearing  on  "Hour  Magazine" 
that  cottage  industries  — particularly  mail-order 
businesses  — were  booming.  He  had  had  Abbott 
Gift  Co.  printed  on  reams  of  paper  and  a  few 
t-shirts.  I  had  received  a  few  of  each,  as 
generous  souvenirs.  "I  thought  you  were  going  to 
the  courthouse  to  file." 

"It's  a  bunch  of  bullshit,"  he  snorted, 
"They  have  all  these  forms,  fees,  regulations, 
taxes  ...  they  really  don't  want  people  like  us 
to  have  any  money.   Everything  runs  for  the  rich, 
and  we're  under  their  thumb  right  wliere  they  want 
us." 

Trevor  wasn't  my  only  talkative  neighbor. 
Blue-haired,  pinched-nose  Mrs.  Hatchet,  who  lived 
on  my  left,  loved  to  gossip.   Like  Trevor,  Trevor 
was  one  of  her  favorite  topics  for  conservation- 
Befor  the  mail-order  enthusiasm,  siie  told  me, 
there  had  been  attempts  at  attack  l()g  training, 
swimming  pool  digging,  water  distilling,  ax^i^ 
countless  other  things  she  said  would  come  to  her 
later.   The  Abbotts'  two  dobermans  were  left  over 
from  the  brief  dog  training  experiment;  he  named 
them  for  characters  in  a  gladiator  movie.   Mrs. 
Hatchet  said  that  June,  his  wife,  still  sufferd 
from  a  back  injury  she  received  falling  into  an 
open  hole  that  was  to  become  a  pool.   "I'm 
surprised  she  is  still  alive  with  all  those 


hair-brained  schemes  he  gets  her  into,"  Mrs. 
Hatchet  had  said,  her  thin  voice  quivering  with 
fury,  then  she  sighed.   "She  won't  listen  to 
reason.   He's  the  only  man  she's  ever  known. 
Poor,  bullied  thing  doesn't  know  she  doesn't  have 
to  put  up  with  him." 

Trevor  was  rambling  on  about  being  prepared 
for  a  drastic  economic  change,  about  trucks  not 
transporting  food  on  government  orders,  about 
rioting  mobs  trying  to  beat  down  you  door  for  a 
can  of  corn,  about  the  food  he  had  stored  away, 
about  the  guns  he  had  bought  to  protect  himself, 
and  I  was  thinking  about  Mrs.  Hatchet,  when  the 
doorbell  rang. 

Trevor  jumped  off  the  couch  and  ran  toward 
the  kitchen.   "If  it's  June  or  the  kids,  you 
don't  know  where  I  am,"  he  called  over  his 
shoulder. 

It  was  the  twins.   "Hi,  Mr.  Hale,  is  Dad 
here?"  Trina  asked. 

"No,"  I  answered,  blocking  the  doorway.   "Is 
there  something  you  would  like  me  to  tell  him  if 
he  should  happen  to  stop  by?"   Tanya  lifted  up  on 
tiptoe  and  peered  into  the  livingroom,  where  two 
beer  cans  sat  on  top  of  the  coffee  table.   She 
smirked. 

"I  guess  it's  not  really  that  important," 
Trina  said,  biting  her  lip.   "It  was  just  the 
wholesale  people  calling  about  Dad's  mail-order 
business." 

"I  thought  he  gave  up  on  that  idea,"  I  said. 

"We  don't  know  about  it  if  he  has,"  Trina 
said,  rather  stiffly  for  a  13-year-old.   "I 
finished  stamping  some  labels  just  today." 

"Figures,"  Tanya  muttered,  shaking  her  head. 

"Sorry  to  bother  you,  Mr.  Hale,"  Trina  said. 

"Yes,  hope  v/e  didn't  inconvenience  you," 
Tanya  added,  and  eyed  me  seriously.   "You  can't 
be  too  young  to  get  cirrhosis — it's  one  of  the 
top  killers,  you  know.   Be  careful  with  those 
beers."   She  winked  at  me  and  ran  after  her 
sister. 


Trevor  emerged  from  the  kitchen  with  a  fresh 
beer  as  T  shut  the  door.   "T  never  can  get  away," 
he  said  disgustedly.   "They  always  have  to  knovv/ 
where  I  am." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  them  where  you're  going? 
June  might  be  worried  about  you." 

"A  man  needs  a  sense  of  freedom,  'Sides, 
it's  good  for  her,  keeps  her  on  her  toes." 

"Well,  she  must  know  you're  somewhere  around 
here.   Your  car  is  parked  in  the  driveway,"  I 
said . 

"No,  it  isn't,  1  parked  it  way  down  the 
street,"  he  laughed. 

"Aren't  you  afraid,  leaving  June  alone  so 
much,  that  she  might  get  interested  in  another 
man?"  I  asked,  playing  with  my  pull- tab. 

"June?   Hell,  no,"  he  said  and  sighed.   "I'm 
afraid  if  I  ever  found  a  wife  of  mine  with 
another  man^    I'd  have  to  kill  her." 

I  dropped  my  pull-tab,  clattering,  into  the 
can. 

"That  reminds  me,"  he  said,  digging  into  his 
pants  pocket.   "What  do  you  think  of  this?"  he 
asked  proudly,  handing  me  a  small  pistol.   "It's 
a  .22  and  she's  a  powerful  baby." 

It  felt  like  a  warm  and  tingly  thing  in  my 
hands,  and  I  quickly  gave  it  back  to  him.   "It's 
nice,"  I  said,  feeling  better  when  it  was  back  in 
his  pocket. 

"Maybe  we  can  set  up  some  milk  jugs  and  do 
some  shooting  sometimes,"  he  said,  and  I  nodded. 
He  picked  up  his  Coors,  sank  back  into  the 
cushions,  and  began  talking  about  the  rotten 
institution  of  marriage.   I  wished  he  wouldn't  be 
so  eloquent  a  speaker  with  a  can  of  beer  in  his 
hands,  as  he  gestured  dramatically. 

Does  beer  stain  carpets?   I  hadn't  thought 
so,  but  I  decided  to  get  a  head  start  on  the 
spotb,  whether  or  not  it  was  rude  to  clean  up 
after  a  guest  while  he  ruins  your  carpet.   As  T 
was  getting  rags  and  cleaning  solutions  from  the 


kitchen,  Trevor  called  out  that  he  would  never 
have  married  if  he  had  had  a  choice. 

"Didn't  have  any  choice.   She  j3:ot  herself 
knocked  up  —  what  could  1  do?   It  wouldn't  be 
honorable  to  leave  her  to  raise  my  kid  alone,  and 
I  wouldn't  ever  allow  abortion."  he  said,  han^T^iriii, 
on  the  armrest  as  T  came  out  of  the  kitchen,   "I 
did  the  honorable  thing." 

"Could  you  lift  you  foot?"  1  asked,  and  he 
set  his  booted  foot  heavily  on  the  coffee  table, 
I  began  to  scrub  at  a  spot. 

"Say,  what 're  you  doing  down  there?  Did  T 
spill  some  beer?"  Immediately  contrite,  he  set 
his  beer  can  in  a  coaster. 

"It's  okay." 

"Isn't  that  one  of  those  stain  proof 
carpets?" 

"No,  afraid  not." 

"Well,  hell,  Sam,  that's  the  only  kind  you 
should  get,"  he  said  loudly.   "When  T  buy  carpet 
again,  that's  what  I'm  buying." 

"You're  absolutely  right,"  I  agreed, 
Agreeing  v\ritli  Trevor  is  the  best  policy  after  he 
has  put  down  several  beers. 

"I  knov.7  I'm  right,  "  he  said  vjith 
conviction,   "Everybody  ought  to  buy  those 
stain-proof  carpets,  especially  if  they've  got 
kids.   Lord  knows  I  knovr  what  a  mess  kids  can 
make." 

"Your  girls  don't  make  much  of  a  mess,  do 
they?"  I  asked,  thinking  that  the  twins  seemed 
well-mannered,  like  their  mother.   I  had  two  more 
spots  to  scrub  until  I  had  a  complete  collection 
iof  well-lathered  beige  spots. 

"Well,  you  know  kids...  'Aren't  those  spots 
coming  up?   Want  me  give  you  a  hand?" 

"No,"  I  panted,  on  ray  hands  and  knees, 
working  hard  on  converting  the  last  and  biggest 
spot,  for  consistency. 

Trevor  cleared  his  throat,  and  I  knew  his 
chin  was  set  at  that  angle  reserved  for  serious 
statements. 


"Say,  Sammy,  iih ,  can  T  ask  you  a  personal 
question?"  he  asked,  deepening  his  voice  until  it 
was  in  danger  of  cracking. 

"Why  not,"  I  said,  sitting  up  to  relieve  my 
back  and  shamefully  out-of-shape  pecs. 

"Are  you,  uh,  are  you  one  of  those... one  of 
those..."  he  faltered. 

"One  of  those  — what?"  I  asked,  beginning  to 
be  more  than  mildly  annoyed  with  him. 

"One  of  those..." 

"No,  1  am  not  one  of  'those  queer  fellas' 
you're  so  fond  of  talking  about,"  1  ansv^ered, 
seriously  questioning  my  notion  of  southern 
hospitality,  about  to  revamp  it.   Two  nights  a 
week  of  Trevor's  company  was  surely  beyond 
neighborly  obligation. 

"Look,  1  didn't  mean  anything.   And  what 
were  we  supposed  to  think?   I  mean,  you  haven't 
got  a  wife  or  a  girlfriend,  far  as  we  know.   And 
you  don't  talk  much  about  women,  "  he  blustered. 
"You  got  such  pretty  furniture  and  stuff  — hell, 
what  were  we  supposed  to  think?" 

"We?"   I  was  beginning  to  realize  how 
curious  a  specimen  I  was  to  my  neighbors,  besides 
Mrs.  Hatchet. 

"Uh,  the  guys,  the  neighbors.   But  1  knew 
right  off  you  weren't.   1  mean,  1  can  tell  by 
looking  at  somebody  — they  iust  don't  look 
right,"  he  said,  quinting  at  me.   "But  the  guys, 
they  wondered  why  a  guy  with  your  money  wasn't 
snared  already." 

I  laughed  and  Trevor  joined  in,      "Tell  your 
friends  I  almost  got  captured,  but  she  changed 
her  mind  and  set  her  traps  for  someone  else." 
Suddenly  1  felt  embarrassed. 

Trevor  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  "Yeah,  T 
know  how  it  is.  Women  get  you  all  tangled  up  and 
leave  you  to  untie  yourself." 

"She  was  a  very  attaract.ive  woman,  looked  a 
lot  like  June,  in  fact." 

"Think  she's  pretty?   Hell,  she  is,  isn't 
she?   Wouldn't  have  married  her  if  she  v^asn't." 


He  slurped  more  beer,  a  frown  crossing  his  face. 
"What  Is  it  draws  you  to  a  woman,  Sam?" 

"I  don't--" 

"See,  there's  this  woman  I  met  at  Shane's 
Bar,"  he  interrupted.   "She's  got  the  most 
beautiful  green  eyes  you  could  ever  find.   She 
drives  a  black  Corvette  and  has  her  own  house." 
Trevor  leaned  back  on  the  couch,  lacing  his 
fingers  behind  his  neck.   "She  was  tobacco  queen 
of  the  county,  and  was  homecoming  queen  at  the 
high  school  twelve  years  ago,  vou  know." 

"No—" 

"I  keep  forgetting  you  iust  moved  here, 
buddy,"  he  grinned  and  slapped  my  thigh.   "Great 
place,  isn't  it?   1  love  it,  wouldn't  live 
anywhere  else.   1  can  stand  up  for  'Yankee 
Doodle'  and  get  all  misty  when  they  play 
'Dixie.'"   He  paused,  looking  expectantly  at  me. 

"Yeah,  it's  a  great  place,"  I  said,  clearing 
my  throat.   "Summers  are  certainly  warmer." 

"Down  here  you  get  better  inspiration  form 
writing  that  book?" 

"Since  I'm  writing  about  the  history  of  the 
tobacco  industry,  1  think  it  would  be  more 
inspiring  here  than  in  Wisconsin,"  1  answered, 
smiling. 

"Oh,  yeah.   Say,  what'd  you  write  about 
up  there,  cheese?"  he  asked,  and  lauglied.   "I'll 
bet  you  don't  find  women  like  Renee  Robinson  in 
Wisconsin." 

"Who?" 

"That  woman  1  was  telling  you  about.   She's 
something  else  — makes  a  lot  of  money,  a 
paralegal,  you  knov>7." 

Actually,  1  did  know,  from  Mrs.  Hatchet's 
thorough  discussions  of  her  and  from  meeting  her 
myself  on  my  one  visit  to  Shane's.   Renee 
Robinson  was  a  woman  who  glistened  v,7ith 
artificiality,  who  gleamed  with  the  hard  edge  of 
a  huntress.   Her  manner  seemed  to  suggest  there 
was  a  vjhole  camera  crew  waiting,  iust  out  of 
sight,  for  the  moment  when  she  would  v7alk  onto 


the  set.   She  had  nails  like  red  day^gers  and  a 
face  that  she  dashed  into  the  ladies'  room  for 
every  five  minutes  to  correct,  not  that  she 
really  needed  to.   She  pounced  on  me  as  a  new 
subject,  and  quickly  discarded  me,  for  which  I 
was  wistfully  grateful. 

Her  money,  Mrs.  Hatchet  said,  came  from  her 
knack  of  suing  and  winning.   The  new,  black 
Corvette  resulted  from  a  rear-end  collison,  for 
which  Ms.  Robinson  claimed  she  suffered  acute 
whiplash.   Mrs.  Hatchet's  nephew  had  had  the 
misfortune  of  driving  the  other  car.   "He  barely 
dented  her  bumper,  and  that  hussy  slammed  on  the 
brakes  in  the  middle  of  the  road  for  no  reason!" 
she  cried  disgustedly.   "Good  thing  he  had 
insurance  to  cover  it,  but  the  rates  he  pays 
now!" 

I  turned  my  attention  to  Trevor's  dreamy 
expression.   It  was  not  hard  to  see  her 
attraction  for  him,  but  what  was  harder  to  see 
was  his  attraction  for  her.   Of  the  two  it  was 
obvious  to  see  who  had  the  stronger  personality. 
Trevor  may  have  worn  the  pants  with  June,  but  he 
gladly  wore  a  collar  for  Renee,  although  he 
wouldn't  admit  it.   Trevor  couldn't  be  called  a 
handsome  man  — his  weak  chin  negated  that  — but  I 
conceded  he  could  be  considered  attractive.   He 
looked  surprisingly  young  to  be  in  his 
mid-thirties.   Not  much  paunch,  had  all  his 
teeth.   He  never  wore  underwear  — women  like  the 
look,  he  once  proudly  confided. 

"What  does  June  think  of  her?" 

"Hunh?"  he  grunted,  his  smile  straightening 
out  into  a  hard  line.   "You  know  June  wouldn't 
know  her." 

"You  don't  take  June  to  Shane's  with  you?" 

"Of  course  not."   He  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
were  a  Chinese  puzzle.   "You're  not  prudish,  are 
you,  Sam?   I  tell  you  I've  had  it  up  to  here  with 
marriage,"  Trevor  said,  making  a  slicing  motion 
at  neck  level.   "Men  are  different  from  women, 
you  know.   I  was  trapped.   I  was  going  to  go  to 


college.  I  v>7as  gonna  be  a  doctor.   My  whole 
life's  been  nothing  but  shitty  iobs  because  of 
her." 

"U.K.  is  only  twenty  minutes  from  here, 
couldn't  you  have  gone  there  part-time?"  T  asked, 
wanting  him  to  admit  to  at  least  one  fault  and 
tired  of  hearing  long  lists  of  injustices  done  to 
Trevor. 

He  glared  at  me  for  a  long  moment.   "You  try 
to  go  to  school  when  you've  got  a  wife  and  two 
screaming  kids.   There's  just  no  money  for 
anything." 

"There's  money  to  go  to  Shane's  every  other 
night,"  1  said,  studying  the  label  of  my  beer 
can.   He  neglected  to  mention  an  inheritance  Mrs. 
Hatchet  had  told  me  about.   Trevor's  wife  had 
received  $25,000  after  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
shortly  after  they  were  married.   All  that  was 
left  of  the  money  was  a  rusted-out,  beat-up 
skeleton  of  a  sportscar  in  Trevor's  back  yard. 
And  a  mangled  motorcycle.   It  was  amazing  how 
selectively  Trevor's  mind  worked. 

"A  man  had  got  to  do  something  or  blow  his 
brains  out,  Sam,"  he  said,  with  his  chin  set  at 
that  serious  angle.   "My  wife's  got  a  bad  back, 
you  know.   And  she  insists  that  it's  painful 
— I've  tried  to  put  up  with  it... but  a  man's  got 
to  have  satisfaction." 

I  did  not  indicate  agreement  as  he  expected, 
and  his  mouth  turned  dov/n  sullenly.   "I  think 
I'll  go  home  now,"  he  said,  draining  the  last  of 
his  beer. 

"You  don't  want  to  watch  'Death  Wish  II?' 
It's  on  in  a  few  minutes,"  I  said,  nearly 
tripping  over  the  coffee  table  in  my  rush  to  get 
off  the  couch. 

"No  tliank  you,  I'll  watch  it  some  other 
time,"  he  said  with  dignity. 

The  doorbell  rang.   It  was  the  twins  again, 
breathless  from  running  over.   "Dad,"  Trina 
gasped,  "Mom  thought  you'd  be  over  here  — she  saw 


in  TV  Guide  that  'Death  Wish'  was  gonna  be  on 
cable  tonight." 

"Is  something  wrong?"  Trevor  asked  in 
annoyance. 

"Yeah,  Hector  and  Achilles  got  out  again," 
Trina  said. 

"Damn  it!   Didn't  you  check  the  gate?" 
Trevor  demanded. 

"Yeah,  Dad,  but  — "  Trina  broke  off,  her 
face  turning  into  a  teary  pout. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  be  more  careful,  won't 
you?   Someday  I  won't  be  able  to  find  them,"  he 
said  quietly  but  forcefully.   Tears  glistened  in 
the  corners  of  Trina's  eyes. 

"The  latch  is  broken,  Daddy.   You  said  you 
would  fix  it,"  Tanya  said,  her  eyes  narrowing. 

"Didn't  I  teach  you  how  to  use  a 
screwdriver?" 

"Nope.   Mora  did.   Or  we  picked  it  up  from 
Mr.  Greenjeans  on  'Captain  Kangaroo,'"  Tanya  said 
with  exaggerated  innocence.   Trina  motioned  her 
to  be  quiet. 

"Don't  be  smart  with  me,  girl,"  he  growled. 

"Oh,  Daddy,  I  wouldn't  even  dare  aspire  to 
intelligence  around  you,"  Tanya  said  batting  her 
eyes. 

Trevor  took  a  step  in  the  girls'  direction, 
glanced  at  me  and  said,  "You  two  get  back  home. 
I'll  fix  the  latch  tomorrow." 

Trina  bolted  out  immediately  and  Tanya  waved 
cheerily  at  me  before  she  followed  her  sister. 
"'Bye  again,  Mr.  Hale.   Give  us  a  yell  if  you  see 
our  doggies,  would  you?" 

I  chuckled  and  said  that  I  would. 

"You  see  what  T  have  to  put  up  with?"  Trevor 
asked,  throwing  his  arms  into  the  air.   "One's  a 
wimpy  tear-gusher  like  her  mother,  and    the 
other's  a  little  bitch." 

"I  have  quite  a  tool  collection.   I'm  sure  T 
have  a  screwdriver  the  right  size." 

"Hunh?" 

"To  fix  the  latch  tomorrow." 
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"Those  damn  do^s.   T  ouRht  to  get  rid  of 
them,"  Trevor  said,  striding  toward  the  door  left 
open  by  the  twins.   Instead  of  walking  toward  his 
house,  he  headed  off  down  the  sidewalk  to 
Shane ' s. 

"The  dogs?"  I  called  after  him. 

"They're  out  chasing  some  bitch  in  heat. 
They'll  come  back  in  the  morning.   They  always 
do." 


Trevor  came  back  in  the  morning  ,  the  dogs 
too.   The  next  day  Trevor  didn't  come  back, 
though  the  dogs  stayed.   I  helped  the  twins  fix 
the  gate.   June  was  effusively,  worriedly, 
grateful.   Several  weeks  later  Trevor  had  a 
divorce  papers  served  on  her,  and  they  met  soon 
after  for  a  wordless  divorce,  Trevor  sullenly 
triumphant  and  June  shell-shocked. 

With  expert  legal  advice  at  Renee's 
disposal,  Trevor  was  able  to  make  the  least 
payments  possible,  and  less  some  more,  because 
June  was  not  capable  of  putting  up  any 
opposition.   And  he  still  was  not  officially 
employed. 

T  stopped  him  in  the  grocery  once,  as  we 
were  both  shopping,  and  demanded  to  know  how  he 
could  have  left  June  without  a  word,  how  he  could 
avoid  her  as  if  she  were  persona  non  grata  and  he 
the  long-suffering  victim.   He  distantly  replied 
he  had  discovered  that  the  only  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  anyone  was  to  himself.   "I've 
put  in  my  time,"  he  said,  and  wheeled  off, 
leaving  me  gaping  by  the  pickles.   If  I  had  had 
his  shiny  little  gun  there,  T  think  I  could  have 
used  it. 

June's  realization  of  her  financial 
predicament  brought  her  around.   She  had  never 
worked  in  her  life,  and  no  one  would  hire  her. 
So  she  did  the  only  thing  she  really  knew  how  to 
do  — start  a  business.   She  revived  the  Abbott 
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Gift  Co.  and  discovered  that  she  also  had  a  knack 
for  keeping  a  business  going.   After  a  year,  and 
a  few  months  of  actual  profit,  she  took  back  her 
maiden  name  and  renamed  the  business  Harmon's 
Gifts. 

The  twins  convinced  her  to  buy  female 
companions  for  the  moping  dogs,  and  Cassandra  and 
Clytemnestra  were  brought  into  the  family  (The 
twins  had  been  assigned  Greek  poetry).   The  first 
litter  of  the  doberman  pups  emerged,  and  June 
made  arrangements  with  a  dog  trainer  for  the  pups 
to  be  schooled.   She  then  sold  them  for  a  little 
more  than  what  she  had  paid  for  the  females  and 
the  training. 

Through  all  this,  T  find  myself  trying  to 
become  indispensible  to  June.   1  occasionally 
donated  a  hand  to  sorting  the  mailing  lists, 
driving  my  van  to  the  wholesaler's  warehouse, 
dropping  packets  off  at  the  post  office,  even 
cooking  dinner.   June,  though  grateful  and 
sometimes  affectionate,  became  politely  distant, 
but  1  saw  past  that  into  what  was  really  seething 
rage. 

Mrs.  Hatchet  tells  me  that  Trevor  has  been 
mouthing  around  town,  saying  his  ideas  have  been 
stolen  and  that  he  deserves  some  of  the  profit. 
But  he's  not  doing  too  badly  for  liimself  — she 
tells  me  he  has  sued  and  won  his  first  suit.   At 
last  he  found  a  workless  way  to  riches. 

After  two  years,  June  has  still  not  digested 
fully  the  whole  affair.   Anger,  like  fire  and 
iron,  is  approaching  a  critical  point;  and  when 
that  is  passed,  she  will  be  resilient,  tempered 
steel. 

1  have  a  lot  going  for  me:   Tanya  likes  me; 
the  dogs  like  me;  Trina  seems  to  be  trying  to 
like  me  — she  thinks  1  had  a  hand  in  the  whole 
mess;  June  likes  me,  perhaps  more  than  the 
others.   1  can  wait. 
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Purity  Defiled 

It's  a  terrible  thing 

what  I've  done  to  this  page 

it  was  pure 

with  greatest  potential 

birthed  of  a  tree 

(which  gave  more  that  me 
for  a  dream  of  immortality) 
sacrificing  all 

its  limbs  and  sun-kissed  leaves 
for  a  scrap  of  dim  creativity 

Lauren  Willoughby 


black  cat 

black  cat  prowls 

'neath  my  window  at  night 

— the  doors  are  locked 
— shatters  bolted  tight 

and  his  whiskered  pants 
blend  with  the  nightsights 


the  night  rolls  on 
you  think  he's  gone 

beware  he  creeps 

on  silent  feet 


so  don't    feel   safe 

when   you  don't   hear   scratching 

because  that's  when  he  gets  you 
— catches  you  napping 


Lauren  Willoughby 
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heavenly  hash 

Is  there  cheesecake  in  Heaven  for  hungry  souls? 

for  those  starving  now  to  pad  heavenly  IRA's? 

and  for  those  who  sigh  away  their  days 

leafing  through  Zales  catalogs 

but  abstain,  will  diamonds  and  gold  be  their  gain 

Up  There? 

At  the  weight  watcher  convention 

all  who  reached  their  target  weights 

all  those  who  found  the  way 

are  secretly  invited  to  a  decadent  buffet 

of  tortes  and  creams,  sinfully  good  things, 

and  they  bow  their  heads  to  pray, 

thankful  it  wasn't  for  nothing 

Lauren  Willoughby 
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Mirrors  in  the  Mind 
Maryleigh  Bucher 


Ruby  slumped  into  the  rusted  aluminum  cliair, 
the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  livinp;  room 
besides  the  couch.   But  too  much  iunk  cluttered 
it:   newspapers,  potato  chip  bags,  burp  in'  towels 
for  the  baby.   Too  tired,  she  was,  to  clean  up. 
Even  if  it  meant  gettin'  comfortable. 

Sweat  stained  her  t-shirt.   Once  Lt  said 
somethin'  about  the  good  times  rollin',  but  they 
were  gone  now.   Beads  of  salt  drjpped  down  her 
back,  even  down  the  front  of  her  shirt.   She  felt 
dirty  as  she  wiped  the  back  of  her  hands  across 
banged  foreliead.   Matted,  wet  hair  replaced  the 
wispy  bangs  she  had  curled.   Hasn't  any  use 
tryin'in  this  hot  weather.   "Damn  that 
air-conditioning,"  she  mumbled  to  the  empty  room. 
Why  wasn't  it  working,  she  thought  in  frustration 
before  she  closed  her  eyes  in  confusion.   They 
didn't  have  air-conditioning.   She  could  have  had 
air-conditioning.   But  she  had  made  lier 
decision — a  decision  she  was  living  with.   If  you 
could  call  it  living.  .  .  . 

Think  cool,  she  told  herself.   Think  of  cool 
things  and  you'll  be  cool.   That's  what  her 
fourth  grade  teacher  had  told  her  once  as  the 
class  sweated — no,  as  they  glowed  in  the  stuffy 
school  room.   You  couldn't  sweat.   "Horses  sweat, 
men  perspire  and  women  glow."   That's  what  her 
mama  always  said.   Well,  this  had  to  be  sweating. 
Glowing  sounded  too  beautiful  and  beautiful  v^/as 
not  how  Ruby  felt. 

Think  cool — blue  pool,  filled  with  pretty 
white  lilies  on  a  beautiful  green  lawn, 
surrounded  by  shade  trees.   And  I'd  be  i  \^    the 
middle  of  that  big  ol'  pool,  swimmin',  lettin'  my 
legs  cool  and  gettin*  a  purty  tan.   As  Ruby 
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immersed  in  the  heated  pool,  a  baby's  cry  tried 
to  pull  her  back. 

"Oh,  Martha,  would  you  see  what's  ailin'  the 
baby.   I'll  be  in  after  I've  cooled  off,"  Ruby 
called.   But  no  one  looked  in  on  the  baby.   It 
kept  crying.   "What  is  keeping  that  servant," 
Ruby  asked,  picking  a  lily  out  of  the  water, 
inhaling  its  heady  fragrance.   Hired  help!   They 
weren't  worth  the  time  of  day. 

The  water  slid  off  her  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  carefully.   The  sun's  glare  can  almost  hurt. 
Why  some  know-it-all  said  you  could  go  blind 
lookin'  d'rectly  at  the  sun.   Quickly,  she 
snapped  her  eyes  shut,  shaking  away  the  image  she 
saw.   Again,  she  lifted  her  eyelids.   Instead  of 
a  blue  pool  and  shaded  trees,  Ruby  looked  onto  a 
shag  carpet,  stained  with  grape  soda  pop,  spilled 
food  and  who-knew-what. 

The  baby's  cry  reached  screaming  heights  as 
she  realized  just  where  she  was.   Pulling  herself 
up.  Ruby  shuffled  to  the  baby's  room. 

There  it  stood,  nothin'  but  his  diaper  on, 
holdin'  on  to  the  crib's  side,  its  face  screwed 
into  a  pout,  screamin*.   Picking  up  the 
frustrated  baby,  she  tried  to  rock  it  to  sleep. 
Her  off-key  voice  hummed,  trying  to  soothe  the 
baby's  nerves.   But  that  didn't  work  either.   So 
she  talked. 

"You  know  baby-sweets,  your  Nfamma  could  have 
been  a  famous  writer.   Yes,  she  shore  could  have. 
But  she  met  your  Daddy  and  married  him  instead  so 
she  could  live  in  this  hell-hole.   Don't  you 
agree  it's  a  hell-hole  sugar?   It  shore  is  hot 
enough.   Yeah,  now  quiet  down  sugar  or  you're 
gonna  cry  your  lungs  out.   Don't  you  want  to  hear 
more  'bout  how  famous  your  Mamma  coulda  been? 
l^y,  I  could  have  wrote  best-sellers  and  made, 
why,  millions!   I  bet  even  Johnny  Carson  would 
have  invited  me  to  come  on  his  t.v.  show.   But 
your  Mamma  is  just  a  housewife.   How  do  you  like 
that  darlin' — a  little  ol '  housewife.   All  I  do 
durin'  the  day  is  clean  house,  cook  and  take  care 
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of   you.      It    sure    is.      Now  don't    you  ^o   bel levin' 
a  word   your  daddy   says    about    me   watchin'    soap 
opera's   and   eating   ice   cream.      You  know  we   can't 
afford    ice   cream.      And,    if    I   watch   some    shows 
about    the   glam'rous    side   of   life,    it    can't   liurt 
nobody.      Shhhh,    honey.      Mamma's   getting   awful 
tired   of   your  cryin'. 

Ruby   paced    the   floor.      Back   and    forth,    hack 
and    forth   until    her  heat-swelled    feet    felt 
flattened.      Slipping  her  hand   down   the   baby's 
diaper  and    findin'    it   dry,    she    then    felt    its 
forehead.      It   was    just    hot    from  all    that 
hollering. 

The   more    the   baby   cried,    the   more  Ruby's 
anger  grew.      But    the   baby  kept   screaming. 
Finally,    she   sat  him   down   in    the   crib,    turning 
her  back  on  his   cries.      "Well,    iust   you   holler 
all   you  want.      If    you   don't    care  who   your  mother 
is  you   can   just    comfort   yourself." 

Ruby  stomped  from  the  room.  Inconsiderate 
child!  Never  listens!  He'll  turn  out  no  good, 
just    like   his   Daddy. 

Flinging  onto  her  bed.    Ruby   pulled    a   pillow 
over  her  ears    to   muffle   the  baby's    screaming. 

So   much   noise.      So   much,    it    drove   you    to 
distraction.      Closing  her  eyes,    Ruby  shut    it   all 
out,    but    it   wouldn't    go   away.      People   were 
prodding  her   to   do   something.      Well,    she  didn't 
want    to.      But    the    sound   grew.      Clapping!      People 
were   clapping  hands,    patting  her  on    the   back. 
"Honey,    you  did    it!      You   did   it!"      That's    what 
they   were    saying.      Tears   were    falling   from  her 
eyes.      She   did    it.      She  was    the  writer   of    the 
year.      She   had   succeeded.      It   wasn't    just   a   dream 
after  all.      It   wasn't.      The    tears  kept    falling. 
She  was   so  happy.      The   audience   silenced   as    they 
waited    for  her   to   speak. 
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Rain 


the  world's  tears 

form  a  looking  glass 

reflecting  grey  skies, 

weary  faces 

glistening  hope  before  it 

seeps  into  parched  soil. 

Sometimes  stranded  in  rubble 

pockets  on  oil  chipped  roads 

and  splashed  away  by  Good  Year 

ti  res. 

enchanting?   it  could 

have  been.   if  someone  had 

taken  the  time 

to  peer  into  the  earthly  counterpart 

of  another  world 


Ma  r y 1 e  L gh  Bu che  r 


An  Anti-lullaby 


to   Becket 


Help   me    sift    the   wan,    wide   ni^lit    to   clay; 

help  me  clench  out  shapes,  breathing  to  my  own, 

sand,  rock,  standing.   Do  not  let  me  sleep. 

Draw  me  from  the  strangled  chalk  stillness  of  tlie 

hills, 

wall  the  boiling  smoothness  of  the  shade-black 

pool. 

Why  kiss  the  peaceful  terror  with  life  still 

fiercely  ringing? 

I  cast  my  green-eyed  marbles  to  the  sky — will 

they  catch  to  flight,  yet  fall  to  me  again? 

I  am  stranded  in  the  air  with  leaves  and 

butterflies. 

And  you — you,  with  the  white  warm  wings  aspread — 

I've  leapt  a  thousand  times,  and  stopped  my  heart 

in  fear 

so  close  it  grazed  your  touching — it  shred  to 

ghosts  of  longing — 

oh  my  storm-sharp  soul — would  sear  your  bone  to 

weary  ashes. 

Help  me.   I  am  all  alone  of  need,  but  wanting 

laughter,  tears  and  spinning  not  to  rest  but 

balance. 

If  I  could  sing  with  silence,  T  would  send  you 

trembling  quiet, 

mutely  lyrical,  past  helpless  passionate  words. 


Peggy  Lin 
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Looking  out  the  Window 


Even  if  the  world  is  cold,  1  am  content. 

We  have  thrown  out  all  the  plastic  cups  of  ice, 

all's  warm  but  my  soul.   1  think  it  fled. 

I  am  hollow,  dry,  and  all  I  want  is  sleep. 

Can  five  feet  four  of  sleepy  passion  stretch 

out  softly,  with  a  map  and  pickles,  and 

six  feet  three  of  bones  and  glasses?  Move  a  toe, 

I  see  Australia  (much  use  to  rae  now,  McDonald's 

lot, 

wonder  should  I  curl  up  like  a  cat  instead?) 

Brown  hair  and  your  skin  pale  honey, 

you  my  breathing  cradle.   Stay  here  while  1  beg 

the  sun, 

nap  a  little  longer — copper  will  wait.   There 

have  been 

others  achingly  warm  here  after  dances. 


Peggy  Lin 
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After  the  Pallet 


Drink  quiet.   Little  sister  laughs, 

takes  the  broom  to  sleep  on  the  porch. 

Pink  carnations  are  on  the  dresser, 

frills  along  the  slippers. 

Not  the  same,  though. 

Brothers  do  not  cart  away  to  castles. 

He's  at  college.   Back  to  resin  dust. 

Break  the  lamp;  bruise  in  Pledge; 

dust  is  dust  and  hell  for  eyes, 

rose  crumbs  no  exception. 

Hide  your  swan  in  graphite  soot; 

these  days,  it'd  go  for  Christmas  dinner. 

Bow,  girl,  bend,  homage  to  the  tree-lights, 

blinking  faint  applause  from  ends  of  stages. 


Peggy  Lin 
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"And  if  I  sing  you  are  my  voice" 
(  — EECumni  i  ng  s  ) 


Simon  claimed  Kathleen,  ( an  A ,  and  not  His) 

heart , 

but  taken  unprotesting  and  given  in  a  song. 

Called  it  "kathy's  song" — did  she  sing  it,  or  he 

hope 

it  hers  within  her  smile  beneath  his  lung?   He 

wrapped 

it  trembling  on  a  stage  (her  eyes  are  here,  play 

close) 

"Take  it  for  your  own."   Her  hands  rain-lit  and 

speaking: 

"mine  for  while  yu  sing  and  you  sing  ever." 

He  spins  hard  black  sweet,  almost  break.   Oh 

Christoph,  love,  think  silver  rings  and  apples, 

brilliance  and  a  sun-sweet  and  kisses  from  a  pen 

gone  too  far  for  endings — too  much  to  overflow 

a  moving  chord  to  silence.   Come,  1  make  this 

yours, 

yours  for  while  1  sing  and  I  sing  ever. 


Peggy  Lin 
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The  Third    Stop   of   a    Seven   Scop   Niji^ht 
Throut^h   a  Kansas   Window 

Matt   Gustui 


"Hopeless    is    like   trying    to   convince   an  eiglit 
year   old    that   sexual    intercourse    is   more    fun    than 
chocolate    ice   cream." 

D.H.    Lavjrence 

Every    scent,   every  vision,    every    poem    that 
follows   in  wake    of    the    rippled,    wavelike 
regenerations   of   a   nightmare    is   insignificant, 
save    that   v>/hich   was   a    previous   dream.      These 
progress    through   knee-deep   reclamations   of    one 
holdover    past   and    stay   with    us    for   as    long   as    tlie 
tide    remains    unquestioned.      For    iust   as    any   wave 
elicits    a   certain   initial    beauty 

One  wave,  two  waves... 

"three  stops,  four  stops,  five  stops,  six 
stops,  seven  stops.   Seven  stops  including 
Columbus." 

And  yet  somehow  as  sobering  as  it  was,  he 
would  at  least  get  the  opportunity  to  see  them 
all  once  more. 

12:01  a.m. 

Samuels  odor  lingered  for  four  pre-trip 
hours  In  the  bus  stations  lobby.   It  too  (it 
being  the  talL,  glass  paned  structure  which 
housed  the  terminal)  lingered  downtown,  away  from 
The  Plaza  near  the  old  new  buildings  and  the 
reinvented  slums.   On  the  corner  of  not-that 
Broadway  and  Third  Street  stood  a  small  metallic 
dog  sign,  hidden  from  view  by  a  Mercedes. 
Samuels  could  see  the  pup,  and  he  knew  the  sign 
would  laugh  when  he  left.   They  all  would. 

"The  bus  leaving  for  Wichita  and  all  points 
beyond  will  depart  in  five  minutes  from  gate  12.' 
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Samuels  said  goodbye  to  Hope  (Kansas)  and  a 
certain  aluminum  laughing  greyhound  as  he  crowded 
onto  the  lantern  hung  bus.   It  was  true;  he  would 
never  again  be  graced  by  the  favrors  of  Hope. 
Having  settled  into  his  seat,  1 3A ,  he  removed  his 
dying,  worn,  patched  tweed  jacket  from  his  thin, 
shallow  shoulders  and  tucked  it  beneath  the  seat. 

The  bus  quickly  yanked  free  of  its  berth. 

Samuels  pulled  his  college  annual  from  his 
own  brown  paper  grocery  sack. 

"Susie  Donoghue,  a  honey  blond,  blue  eyed 
senior  from  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  is  1967's 
Miss  Popularity.   Susie,  who  recently 
relinquished  her  title  of  Oueen  Athena,  is  a 
member  of  Kappa  Delta  Tau,  Alpha  Pi  Kappa,  and 
SNEA.   She  was  chosen  on  her  leadership  ability 
and  personal  popularity  among  students.   A 
Physical  Education  major,  Susie  plans  to  teach  in 
her  major  at  the  junior  high  level." 

Samuels  smiled,  yet  Susie  simply  sighed  and 
said  "thud"  as  the  cover  closed. 

Susie  Donoghue  had  agreed  to  a  July  1967 
wedding.   Unfortunately  she  agreed  to  someone 
else's  proposal.   He  couldn't  regret  her 
decision,  but  he  wondered  all  the  same.   Wondered 
all  the  same. 

"Susie,  honey,  you  know,  well,  realize  that 
I  love  you.   I  have  something  to  ask  you,  but  I 
want  to  do  this  right  by  you.   I  could  wish  a 
million  hopefuls  and  yet  remember  the  differences 
between  my  now  and  my  other  todays.   T  could  live 
a  million  moments,  and  still  wonder  if  they  are 
included  in  your  very  thoughts.   A  brace  of 
truths  realized,  stand  no  closer  to  dear  than  the 
absolute  certainty  of  my  love.   A  three  letter 
word  for  patience  and  you'll  be  mine.   I  am 
already  yours." 

"I'm  sorry  Tim.   I  don't  love  you," 

A  bit  more  romantic  than- 

"Louise,  what  do  you  say  we  go  ahead  and  get 
married." 

His  proposal  to  an  ex-life,  Louise. 
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Eddie  Johnston  married  Susie  Dononhiie  on 
July  11,  1967.   Shortly  thereafter  Eddie  opened  a 
Bulck  dealership  in  Wichita,   Its  success  was 
apparent  when  compared  to  the  obvious  catastrophe 
that  was  Samuels'  Chrysler  Plymouth  in  downtown 
Hope. 

"Damn  Chryslers  always  were  cold,"  he 
muttered  to  the  no  one  in  particular  seated  on 
his  right. 

For  the  ten  years  since  bankruptcy  Timothy 
had  been  a  carpenter,  plumber,  carpenter,  house 
painter  and  one  of  those  unemployed  deadbeats  who 
hang  around  bars  trying  to  pick  up  college  kids. 
It  was  the  former  which  had  led  to  his  own 
nuptial  demise. 

Louise  remembered  not  their  love,  but  his 
father's  estate  when  she  found  him  in  their  bed 
with  a  forty-year-old  sixteen-year  old. 
L       And  Louise  lived  haughtily  ever  after. 
fe       And  Samuels  was  released  two  years  early  on 
probation  and  went  immediately  to  the  bus 
station. 

His  head  resting  comfortably  against  his 
chest,  Samuels  looked  out  across  the  fields  of 
wheat  at  his  agri-mirror.   Ugly  blemishes,  circa 
1967,  dominated  the  scenery.   Every  laceration 
reminded  him  that  existence  wasn't  enough;  he 
needed  something  that  Hope  could  never  offer. 

"There  was  a  pock  mark  for  Susie,  a  pimple 
for  Ed.   Louise  can  have  what's  left  when  I'm 
dead." 

He  giggled  at  nothing  in  common  \<iLth 
particular.   (Particular  being  Louise's  newly 
acquired  taste  in  husbands,  she  had  married 
again.)   He  kissed  the  window  and  feel  asleep. 
Five-sixths  of  an  hour  spread  itself  onto  the 
pavement  between  the  bus  and  Wichita. 

His  eyes  finally  cracked  five  minutes  after 
arrival.   There  outside  the  window,  stood  Susie, 
Eddie,  Eddie  Jr.,  and  little  Naomi,  the  child 
prodigy,  as  promised.   Susie  had  written  saying 
that  of  course  they  would  meet  him  at  the  bus 
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station.   The  final  five  pages  revealed,  in 
startling  detail,  how  little  Naomi  \%ras  playing 
the  violin  at  two  and  toilet  trained  at  four. 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  rushed  down  the 
aisle,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

The  sign  on  the  five  foot  high  aluminum  door 
still  shone  "occupied"  fifteen  minutes  later  as 
Susie,  Eddie  and  the  rest  of  the  Cleaver  family 
drove  away  in  their  new  LaBaron.   Samuels'  toilet 
training  was  over  at  two,  but  at  forty-two  the 
logic  of  a  loser  wasn't  worth  any  more  than  one 
of  little  Naomi's  newly  acquired  "performances". 

"All  that  could  have  been  mine.   Instead  T 
get  an  ex-wife  and  brown  paper  luggage  to  tote 
around  ray  three  piece  wardrobe."   Samuels 
finished  his  PHI  13  class  (The  Philosophy  of 
Hindsight  as  Seen  through  a  Bus  Toilet)  lust  in 
time  to  bid  a  teary  goodbye  to  his  sack  of 
clothing  which  had  been  lifted  by  a  young  man  who 
had  sprinted  to  a  waiting  car.   The  only 
possession  left  him  lay  in  the  form  of  a  wrinkled 
green  leather  cover.   His  annual. 

The  bus  quickly  yanked  free  of  its  berth. 

His  focus  again  shifted  to  the  annual.   Had 
it  really  been  eighteen  years  since  he  was  a 
senior.   Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Susie, 
Samuels,  Ted,  Sam,  Wendy,  Wyatt  and  Natalie,  the 
seven  of  them,  said  goodbye  at  that  late  May, 
rain  shortened  picnic.   His  picnics  were  alv-zays 
being  cut  short  by  the  rumble  of  distant  thunder. 
But  picnics  never  end  in  annuals,  and  Samuels  was 
painfully  aware  of  this. 

"Hey  old  time,  when  are  you  and  Susie  gonna, 
well,  have  a  chip." 

Ted  could  be  counted  on  for  at  least  one 
"old  time"  per  conversation,  as  he  was  the 
youngest  of  the  seven  until  he  died  of  reality 
four  years  earlier  and  was  commited  to  a  local 
sanitarium.   He  couldn't  have  made  it  to  the 
station  on  time  eighteen  years  ago.   How  would  he 
even  find  it  now? 
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He  too  had  promised,  in  a  letter,  to  t^reet 
Samuels.   According  to  Ted  "a  limo  would  be 
waitinjT."   A  crazy  rich  man. 

His  head  resting  comfortably  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  no  one  in  particular  to  his 
right,  Samuels  smiled  out  the  V'/indow  and  cursed 
the  flat,  grain  fed  plains.   He  understood  v^7here. 

Kissing  the  window,  he  fell  asleep. 

No  limo  awaited  his  arrival  in  Kansas  City. 
Only  a  weak  little  man  who  resembled  Ted. 
Granted  he  was  driving  a  Ford  Pinto  with  fuzzy 
dice  on  tlie  rear  view  mirror,  but  that's  iust 
barely  a  car  to  begin  with.   It  was  no  luxury 
sedan.   Samuels  never  knew.   He  played  Naomi  the 
entire  fifteen  minutes  the  bus  was  in  Kansas 
City. 

He  was  reading  his  annual  in  the  bathroom. 

Sam,  being  Samantha,  would  be  nothing 
special.   He  had  never  particularly  liked  her  in 
the  first  place.   Her  funny  left  eye  was  alv^7ays 
titled  away  from  you  as  she  spoke,  almost  as  if 
it  was  trying  to  get  a  look  at  the  back  of  your 
new  haircut.   If  she  hadn't  been  invited 
everywhere  by  Susie,  her  roommate,  he  would  not 
have  gone  out  of  his  way  for  her. 

"Damn  funny  eye." 

Surely  her  life  paled  in  comparison  to  even 
his  meager  existence.   It  must. 

"Tim?" 

"Yes,  Sam?" 

"If  you  and  Susie  aren't  meant  to  get 
married,  then  no  one  is.   Pass  the  catsup." 

"O.K.  Sam." 

Perhaps  she  had  turned  out  a  loser.   "A  real 
loser  can't  possibly  tell,  that's  why  they're 
losers,"  he  mumbled,  half  asleep  on  the  bus 
toilet. 

"I  must  see  Sam." 

He  rose,  lifted  his  trousers  and  pulled 
himself  back  to  13A.    Just  in  time  to  bid  the 
window  good  evening. 
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He  slept  through  St.  Louis  and  Sam,   (lie  was 
actually  awake,  but  someone  else  was  in  the 
bathroom. ) 

She  never  showed,  he  assured  himself.   If  he 
had  only  opened  his  eyes  he  would  have  seen  her 
board  the  bus  and  sit  down  in  the  seat  on  his 
right. 

"Yes,  she  must  be  a  real  loser  by  now," 

No  one  in  particular  heard  him. 

"Hello  Tim." 

No  one  had  called  his  Tim,  or  for  that 
matter  called  him,  in  five  years.   The  road 
noises  sounded  suspiciously  familiar- 
She  sat  across  the  aisle,  funny  eye  and  all, 
smiling. 

"Its  good  to  see  you." 

"Likewise,"  he  slipped. 

The  annual  opened  itself  to  page  154;  to 
Sam's  senior  picture. 

"You're  as  beautiful  as  ever,"  she  lied. 

"Thanks." 

"Is  that  the  old  annual?" 

"Yes." 

"Could  I  borrow  it?" 

"I  guess,"  he  said  handing  her  the  ripped, 
green  book  slowly,  as  if  it  were  his  very  life. 

She  read  aloud-  "Mr.  Popularity  of  1967, 
Timothy  Samuels,  is  a  biology  and  chemistry  maior 
from  Cincinnati.   The  brown-eyed  senior  has  been 
active  in  numerous  campus  activities,  including 
Kappa  Delta  Pi;  Biology  Club  and  Senior  Class 
Treasurer.   His  abilities  are  many  faceted  as 
demonstrated  by  his  being  named  to  Who's  Who  and 
by  his  receiving  all-league  baseball  honors." 

Through  the  bus  window  on  that  Kansas  night, 
miles  from  grain  became  lakes  of  solitude. 
Barley  peaks  first  crashed  upon  the  dust-bitten 
shore  then  gently,  almost  apologetically  ebbed 
away  from  the  face  of  an  Cun)  changed  man. 
Camped  over  his  knees,  Samuels  head  turned  to  the 
seat  on  his  right.   The  bus  clumsily  rambled  on, 
as  did  Sam. 
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Samuels  again  focused  his  concentration  on 
the  farms.   Severe.   Seven  Severe  black  faces 
became  a  dull  grey  foreground  to  his  own  desolate 
portrait.   He  was  alone  and  dying  and... 

"Indianapolis-  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Still  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  till  Wendy,"  he 
said  excusing  himself  from  reality  so  as  to  use 
the  facilities. 


...the  shoreline  can't  help  but  eventually 
tumble  helplessly  into  the  already  dead  waters. 
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For  any  lust 

so  cold  and  damp 

lies  within  a  desktop 

upon  which  ray  sloth  stare  must 

remain. 

Remnants  of  more  convenient  loves 

retreat  behind  the  anger  of  what  I  must  earn 

And  to  rue  her  name  as  hate 

would  be  a  sin  of  nonproporti on- 

but  1  do  so,  loving  the  moment. 

There  is  nothing  near  the  wait. 

Matt  Oustin 
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We're   nothing   more    than   skeletons 

on    ferris  wheels 

at   carnivals. 

How  we    feel. 

The  anticipation  of  our  ascent- 

and  the  horror  of  our  fall. 

Yet  as  the  ride  slows  down 

the  true  terror  lies 

in  the  thouc^ht  of  stepping  off. 

Matt  Custin 


To  look  in  her  eye 

is  to  open  your  soul-dovm 

it  runs  on  her  smooth  tile  floor 

The  parts  of  yourself 

you  cannot  retrieve 

are  caught  in  the  tiny  crevices 

between  her  moods. 

Dare  not  reach  your  hands 

too  far  under  her  edges 

for  fear  of  cutting  yourself 

on  the  broken  shards  of 

your  misplaced  smile. 


Matt  Hustin 
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Myfindselves  unrelentless  try 
these  memory  boards  loosened  and  pride. 
So  Tammy  pray  will  not  for  flavor 
my  steps  behind  her  eyelids  waver. 
Cannot  keep  20  figure  freight 
many  man  married,  thirty-eight. 
Pregnant  before  she  could  not  lose 
surprise  Kentucky  she's  wearing  shoes. 
To  only  want,  such  moldings  want 
forego  such  haunt,  I  only  want 
this  chance  to  tell  my  floorboards  why- 
Mushrooms,  never  flowers,  cry. 

Matt  Gustin 


"Please  forgive  me," 

1  pleaded  comma  bleeded. 

"You  need  not  cry,  for  all  is  well." 

I  answered  comma  lied. 

Gripping  even  more  tightly 

my  other  hand 

1  had  been  holding 

since  before  I  could  remember 

talking  to  myself 

Matt  Gustin 
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The  Well 

I  dropped  a  coin  into  the  wishing  \7ell. 
Motionless,  1  watched  it  slip  silently 
Through  crystal  v^aters  to  the  hottom 
To  join  countless  others. 

It  drifted  in  silvery  solitude 
And  powerful  shafts  of  sunlight 
Intruded  iust  enough  to  reveal 
A  hidden  talent  for  flasli. 

Could  living  be  over  this  quickly? 
If  I  could  be  just  another  coin, 
Then  I  would  make  no  harsh  ripples 
In  tlie  waters  of  reality. 

Maybe  my  world  would  go  slow  motion. 
But  it  would  be  all  flash  and  grandeur 
And  I  wouldn't  know  any  of  this. 
But  best  of  all,  memories  would  be 
erased  . 

Prise  ilia  Chansler 
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Temporary  Escape 

Snow  falls 

Alighting  feather-fashion. 
It  brings  a  white  mask 
To  all  within  reach. 

T  sit  back 

Andpropupmyfeet 

To  an  unhurried  evening. 

Fascinated,  I  notice  how  quickly 

The  ground  is  covered. 

Tomorrow  I'll  be  digusted  with  the  dirty 
slush,  Snarl  at  the  slick  streets 
And  fume  when  my  feet  are  cold  and  wet. 
But  I'll  pop  a  stresstab  and  smile, 
Secretly  recalling  yesterday. 

Priscilla  Chansler 
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Bad  Moon  Ri  sing 
Eric  W.  Cash 


Boys  are  but  men  growing, 
Men,  but  boys  after  the  sewing. 
— Darrellson. 

People  tend  to  forget  things  awfully  quick. 
Even  in  a  small  town  like  Dry  Ford,  where  word 
travels  faster  from  person  to  person  than  across 
the  telephone  lines,  some  memories  iust  seem  to 
fade  away  and  die  the  way  that  a  prized  rooster 
might  without  the  proper  attention. 

I  suppose  that  1  am  the  only  soul  who 
actually  remembers  Mark  Youngnian.   Thirty-five 
years  have  passed  since  the  last  time  1  saw  him, 
and  though  much  of  the  picture  in  which  he  was 
colored  tinged  itself  black  with  pain,  1  often 
find  myself  missing  him  very  much.   Yes,  T  am 
quite  sure  that  Amhearst  would  remember,  but  he 
is  long  gone  now  and  that  leaves  iust  me. 

Mark  and  1  had  been  inseparable.   When  the 
troubled  times  of  puberty  hit  hard,  lie  and  I 
would  ponder  for  hours  about  what  Cindy  might 
look  like  under  those  tight  sweaters  and  why 
Mindy  Joe  always  had  her  hand  wedged  between  her 
legs  in  Mr.  Riley's  English  class.   As  my  body 
ached  with  strange  and  new  desires,  and  my  mind 
started  to  crave  new  input,  he  was  always  there 
with  his  silver-dollar  smile  and  his  rich-blue 
all  knowing  eyes  that  never  missed  a  single 
detail,  or  breast. 

Maybe  Mark  grew  up  the  way  that  he  did 
because  his  father  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  or 
maybe  because  he  read  all  of  those  peculiar 
fiction  books  with  the  bright  covers  down  at 
Findley's  drug  store.   Sure,  he  was  intelligent. 
1  cannot  really  explain  his  intelligence  away, 
but  it  was  certainly  there.   Everybody  said  so. 
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even  Mr.  Riff,  our  tenth  grade  English  teacher, 
who  never  complimented  anybody. 

I  must  admit  that  I  all  but  worshipped  Mark 
from  day  one.   He  always  knew  how  to  have  fun. 
Mark  talked  my  father,  who  was  an  extreme 
moralist,  into  letting  us  see  Mae  West  in  "Belle 
of  the  Nineties"  when  it  played  at  the  Towne 
Cinema.   He  had  memorized  all  of  the  best  fishing 
spots,  and,  when  were  a  little  older,  he  had  a 
connection  to  get  ahold  of  the  bootlegger's  best 
moonshine.   Oh  sure,  Mark  got  me  into  a  lot  of 
trouble,  but  we  were  kids  then,  and  that  was  all 
a  part  of  the  game. 

Mark  loved  to  play  games,  and  he  always  won. 
His  best  fun,  and  thereby  mine,  was  playing 
tricks  on  stuffy  old  Mr.  Amhearst,  the  man  who 
owned  the  farm  next  to  Mark's  dad. 

It  was  always  funny  to  me  that  he  hated  Mr. 
Amhearst  so  much,  because,  though  I  could  never 
mention  it  to  Mark,  they  looked  so  damned  much 
alike.   Their  resemblance  showed  in  a  weird  way. 
Mr.  Amhearst  looked  more  like  his  dad  than  did 
his  real  father,  the  preacher. 

Of  course,  at  least  a  twenty-year  difference 
separated  their  ages,  but  they  looked  almost 
identical.   Both  had  short  dark  hair,  the  color 
of  roofing  tar,  and  they  both  combed  it  in  a 
slight  twist  to  the  right,  that  was  when  Mark 
actually  took  the  time  to  comb  his  hair.   The  man 
looked  like  a  picture  of  what  Mark  would  look 
like  when  he  reached  Mr.  Amhearst 's  age.   Mr. 
Amhearst  was  well-built,  with  muscles  that  bulged 
under  his  shirt.   Mark  had  strong  arras,  too.   I 
knew  this  because  T  was  no  imp,  yet  he  could  pin 
me  in  fifteen  seconds  flat,  a  fact  that  he  took 
pride  in  proving  many  times  over.   Of  course,  T 
never  cared,  because  we  were  best  friends. 

Oh,  I  asked  Mark  why  he  disliked  Mr. 
Amhearst  so  much,  but  he  could  never  quite  tell 
me.   He  came  up  with  many  reasons,  but  he  never 
could  pin  it  down  to  just  one.   He  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  iust  rubbed  him 
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wrong.   That  happens  a  lot  when  you  are  growin^i; 
up.   I  never  did  like  Mr.  Riff,  but  that  was 
because  he  gave  me  an  'F'  on  a  report  about  South 
Ame  rica. 

Like  I  have  said,  nobody  remembers  but  me, 
but  it  was  his  hate  for  Mr.  Amhearst  that  ruined 
Mark.   He  iust  couldn't  help  playing  tricks  on 
the  old  fart.   Mark  would  open  gates  and  let  his 
cattle  run  free,  he  burst  out,  over  time,  at 
least  ten  or  twenty  light  bulbs  in  his  biggest 
barn,  and  bulbs,  as  all  things,  were  hard  to  come 
by  in  the  times  of  the  Depression.   His  best 
trick  was  to  make  Mr.  Amhearst  think  that  foxes 
had  gotten  into  his  henhouse.   1  never  did  see  a 
single  fox  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was 
growing  up,  but  Mr.  Amhearst  absolutely  knew  that 
it  was  foxes  that  scared  his  hens  every  night. 
He  told  Roger,  his  tenant  worker,  every  time  that 
it  happened,  and  Roger  told  us.   We  took  a  liking 
to  Roger,  probably  because  in  reality  he  hate>l 
Mr.  Amhearst  too,  and  because  he  had  a  radio  and 
let  us  listen  for  Duke  Ellington  songs. 

Of  course,  I  always  went  along  on  these 
nightly  haunts.   Like  T  said,  Mark  and  1  were 
best  friends,  and  best  friends  do  everything 
together. 

That  is  the  reason  I  suppose  that  nobody 
remembered  Mark  when  1  could:   I  was  there,  and  T 
actually  cared  about  Mark.   Seemingly,  no  one 
else  did.   Not  even  the  preacher.   Mark  told  me 
once  that  he  didn't  like  his  father  either, 
because  he  always  told  Mark  that  he  was  doing  him 
a  favor  by  letting  him  stay  in  his  house.   This 
made  me  Viate  the  preacher.   1  was  brought  up  to 
respect  religion  and  all  of  that,  but  a  bad 
father  was  simply  a  bad  father,  whether  he  held  a 
Bible  or  not. 

People,  1  guess,  simply  got  tired  of  his 
tricks.   However,  T  always  felt  like  something 
else,  something  indescribable  existed  in  the  way 
that  they  saw  Mark,  like  some  fact  about  him  was 
known,  yet  simply  passed  right  over  my  head.   It 
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wasn't  because  he  liked  Dtllinger  so  much. 
Everybody  liked  Dillinger,  because  he  wasn't 
stealing  from  any  place  but  the  banks  who  caused 
all  of  the  trouble  in  the  first  place.   At  the 
time,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  simply  feared 
Mark  and  what  he  might  do  to  them. 

So,  July  had  finally  arrived,  and  Mark 
decided  to  throw  me  what  he  called  a  private 
birthday  extravanganza  on  the  twenty-first. 
Actually,  my  birthday  was  on  the  twentieth,  but 
my  parents  had  some  boring  plans  set  aside.   They 
didn't  understand  that  my  sixteenth  birthday  was 
so  important  to  me.   I  was  coming  of  age,  and 
they  were  going  to  scrape  up  the  money  for  a  cake 
and  a  few  gifts,  and  we  would  sit  around  the 
radio  all  night.   To  them,  this  would  satisfy  my 
needs.   Mark  knew  better.   He  had  lined  up  a 
bottle  of  moonshine,  and  he  promised  me  that 
Linda  Scorsan  would  come,  too. 

We  had  recently  had  a  fight  over  Linda, 
which  I  had,  of  course,  lost.   1  had  plans  of 
proposing  to  her,  like  most  young  idiots  do  when 
they  first  think  that  they  have  fallen  in  love, 
while  Mark  told  me  to  grow  up,  and  that  he,  in  a 
very  blunt  fashion,  wanted  to  have  a  roll  with 
her  in  the  hay  loft.   This  led  to  me  throwing  a 
sloppy  right,  which  caught  him  just  below  the 
mole  on  his  cheek.   He  laughed  and  responded  by 
picking  me  up  bodily  and  hurling  me  against  the 
base  of  a  pine  tree.  1  reduced  myself  to  tears, 
and  wiped  the  blood  from  my  mouth,  where,  as  it 
had  turned  out,  1  had  bitten  my  tongue.   I  cursed 
him  and  swore  my  revenge,  but  both  of  our  parents 
barred  us  from  hanging  out  together  after  the 
fight. 

Anyway,  he  was  trying  to  make  it  all  up  to 
me  by  throwing  me  the  party.   He  wrote  a  note 
telling  me  all  of  this,  and  had  his  sister, 
Garnett,  deliver  it  for  him,  because  my  parents 
even  forbade  me  to  talk  with  him. 

The  note  told  me  to  meet  him  at  the  usual 
place,  his  father's  barn,  at  midnight.   I  told 
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his  sister  to  reply  by  sayinjj  that   Mr.  Green 
would  eat  three  purple  beetles.   This  was  my  code 
line  (Dillinger  inspired  a  lot)  to  let  him  know 
that  1  would  be  there,  and  that  T  would  also  find 
a  way  to  bring  along  some  marijuana  to  smoke. 
Back  then,  many  of  the  farmers  grew  it  for  heinp 
rope,  using  the  stronger  male  plants,  and 
twisting  them  together.   The  locals  had  not  as 
yet  caught  on  to  the  potent  effects  of  the  female 
plant  and  its  buds.   Mark  taught  me  how  to  cure 
it  and  roll  it  like  a  tobacco  cigarette. 

His  sister  shrugged  her  arms  and  said  that 
she  would  tell  him  my  reply.   She  did  not  like 
Mark  much  either,  and  probably  did  his  bidding 
more  out  of  fear  that  kinship.   Funny,  1  thought 
as  she  was  leaving.  Garnet t  didn't  look  much  like 
Ma rk  at  all. 

At  eleven-thirty,  T  eased  up  my  bedroom 
window  and  shinnied  down  the  drainpipe,  so  as  to 
not  wake  my  parents  by  using  tlie  stairs,  which 
were  made  of  uncovered  hard  wood  and  creaked 
loudly  without  warning.   The  walk  would  take  only 
twenty  minutes,  for  his  father's  farm  was  only 
about  a  mile  down  the  road  from  my  dad's,  but  T 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  would  be  there  on 
time.   Usually,  I  would  carry  a  pistol  for 
shooting  anything  that  T  might  scare  up,  but 
since  I  would  be  drinking,  I  thought  it  better  to 
leave  it  stashed  under  my  bed.   Besides,  I  had 
told  myself,  it  might  have  gone  off  while  1  was 
making  my  descent. 

T  enjoyed  walking  through  the  fields  to  the 
road,  because  a  light  dew  had  begun  to  settle  and 
the  night  was  peculiarly  cool  for  July.   As  I 
reached  our  property  line  T  cursed  myself  for  not 
bringing  my  pistol,  for  as  1  was  fastening  the 
gate  shut,  a  rabbit  lumped  from  a  clump  of  weeds 
not  twently  feet  away,  then  bounded  into  the 
d  a  rk  ne  s  s . 

When  1  arrived  at  the  gate  of  his  father's 
place,  a  net  of  sloppily  strung  v^i  re  and  tin 
cans,  T  noticed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  the 
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Youngman  farm  was  in  a  state  of  disrepair.   Junk 
was  strewn  everywhere.   The  preacher's  farm  never 
met  the  standards  that  my  father  kept,  but  never 
had  T  seen  a  parcel  of  land  treated  with  such 
disrespect,  not  even  in  those  days  of  the 
Depression  that  we  were  struggling  through. 

A  wagon,  seemingly  many  years  rotten,  had 
been  drug  to  the  front  of  the  farm  and  lay  turned 
over  by  the  dirt  road  leading  to  the  preacher's 
home.   His  stone  fence  sagged  and  had  large 
sections  missing  as  though  someone  had  actually 
taken  the  effort  to  push  gaps  into  the  structure. 
Mr.  Youngraan  did  not  even  have  any  cattle  on  the 
front  of  his  place  to  keep  the  grass  down.   Weeds 
as  tall  as  ray  chest  grew  everywhere.   The  odd 
fact,  which  did  not  really  strike  me  until  I  had 
crossed  my  acres  to  reach  the  leaning  old  barn, 
was  that  I  had  been  out  here  not  two  months  ago 
to  meet  Mark,  and  the  place  had  looked  as  nice  as 
Mr.  Anherst's  then. 

1  stood,  shifting  ray  weight  from  side  to 
side,  as  I  examined  the  barn  in  the  moonlight, 
searching  for  any  evidence  that  Mark  had  arrived. 
The  barn,  made  of  warped  planks  of  pine,  had  an 
almost  transparent  appearance,  yet  1  could  see  no 
light  within.   1  listened,  but  heard  only  the 
moaning  whisper  of  the  wind  from  the  trees,  which 
brought  a  strange,  sweet-musky  scent  to  my 
nostrils.   1  though  that  I  saw  movement  through 
the  cracks  in  the  planks,  way  up  near  the  roof, 
where  in  the  Fall  stalks  of  tobacco  would  hang  to 
cure. 

While  1  was  studying  the  top  of  the  barn,  a 
sudden  pressure  hit  me  from  behind,  throwing  my 
feet  from  beneath  me.   1  fell  hard  to  the  ground, 
my  face,  1  could  smell,  just  inched  from  a  pile 
of  manure.   Mark  had  pinned  me  once  again.   He 
pressed  his  bulk  against  me,  his  thick  arm 
encircling  my  neck  in  a  tight  grip. 

"If  1   was  a  mugger,  you'd  be  a  dead  man,"  he 
said  in  a  throaty  voice.   "Sorry,  but  I  couldn't 
resist." 
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My  heart  tried  to  blast  its  way  from  my 
chest.   T  maneuvered  my  hands  under  me,  pressing 
them  against  the  dewy  ground,  and  pushed  with  all 
of  ray  strength.   The  effort  proved  to  no  avail, 
and  Mark  snickered.   He  tightened  his  grip  around 
my  tliroat. 

"Let  me  up,  you  damned  freak,"  1  managed  to 
scream  out. 

Mark  released  my  neck  and  lifted  his  weight 
from  my  body.   "Ouiet.   Voices  carry  a  long  way 
out  here." 

"I  ought  to  punch  you,"  T  said,  taking  his 
hand  as  he  helped  me  up. 

"Damn,  Allan,"  he  said,  "you  don't  have  to 
act  like  an  old  lady  about  it.   T  was  just 
messing  with  you." 

"If  vou  didn't  have  that  moonshine,  I'd  v^7alk 
right  back  home." 

"Come  on,  man.   Don't  be  that  way.   Be  a 
man." 

"Do  you  have  the  booze,  or  what?"  I  said. 
"And  Where's  Linda  at?" 

"She's  in  the  barn  hittin'  on  the  shine, 
l^ere  else?" 

"I  still  ought  to  go  home." 

"You  can't,"  he  said  in  an  overly  serious 
tone.   "It  wouldn't  be  safe." 

"Why  not?" 

'His  eyes,  I  could  see  in  the  dim  light,  grew 
large,  and  he  bared  his  teeth.   At  the  angle  that 
he  held  his  head,  the  moon  framed  his  face  so 
that  his  mole  appeared  to  be  a  dark  crescent  moon 
highlighted  by  a  brighter  one.   "Cause  there's 
meaness  out  tonight,"  he  said,  then  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  breaking  his  own  rule  about 
silence.   "You  still  mad  at  me?" 

"What's  Linda  wearing?" 

"Come  on  and  find  out,"  he  said,  and  began 
walking  towards  the  barn.   I  brushed  off  my 
clothes  and  followed. 

Mark  left  the  barn  door  open  iust  enough  to 
allow  me  to  squeeze  my  body  through,  so  I  entered 
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sideways,  pulling  it  shut  as  I  turned,  1  noticed 
a  faint  line  of  light  emerging  from  between  two 
large  pieces  of  burlap  draped  carefully  over  a 
thin  strand  of  wire.   Parting  the  makeshift 
curtain,  I  found  myself  temporarily  blinded  by 
the  outpour  of  a  kerosene  lamp  on  top  of  a  large 
stone.   Letting  my  eyes  adjust,  1  saw  that  he  had 
enclosed  the  entire  area  in  the  burlap,  giving  us 
a  shielded  space  of  about  ten  feet  square.   On 
the  ground,  spread  picnic-style,  were  three 
multi-colored  quilts  that  covered  hay  he  had 
piled  beneath  for  comfort.   Mark  already  lay 
stretched  out  with  his  feet  propped  upon  the 
stone,  his  head  upon  a  bundled  piece  of  canvas. 
His  right  hand  rested  upon  the  customary  gallon 
jug,  and  his  left  busily  scratched  at  his  chest. 
A  basket  of  food,  I  presumed,  sat  about  three 
feet  from  the  point  where  1  had  entered.   1 
crossed  the  small  enclosure,  and  dropped  beside 
him. 

"So,  where  is  she  at?" 

"Here,  take  a  drink,"  he  said,  raising  the 
jug  without  effort  and  dropping  it  gently  into  my 
lap. 

"Thanks.   Where  is  she,  Mark?" 

"She's  out,"  he  said,  pointing  behind  him. 

"Well,  what's  she  doing  out  there?" 

He  pointed  to  the  jug.   "Well  now,  just  what 
do  you  think?" 

"Oh,"  1  said.   "Lady  never  could  hold  her 
shine." 

"Never  met  one  that  could." 

I  uncorked  the  jug.   The  smell  hit  me  before 
1  had  raised  it  half  the  way  to  my  mouth,  and  I 
wondered  if  I  would  get  sick  like  the  last  time  1 
had  drunk  with  Mark.   1  took  several  quick  gulps, 
recorked  the  jug,  and  handed  it  back.   The  liquor 
was  very  good,  because  it  barely  had  any  taste  at 
all,  and  1  could  feel  its  warmth  spreading  slowly 
down  my  throat  into  my  belly.   Mark  repeated  my 
actions,  giving  a  loud  belch  as  he  set  the  jug 
before  lura. 
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"So,"    be   said,    "happy   birthday.      How's    it 
feel    to  be   sixteen?" 

"Okay.      Hov7  did    it    feel    for   you." 

"Hell,    1  don't    remember.      That's    been    two 
years    aj^o." 

"What   did    you  do  on   your   birthday?      1   mean 
two  years   a^o." 

"If    I    remember,"    he   said,    "I   was   doLn'    this. 
Wasn't    you   here   with   me    then?" 

"No.      You    told    me    that    1   was    too   youn^." 

He    smiled.      "Oh  yeah,    that's    right.      I    was 
out   here   with   Roger." 

"Say,    I   brought    some   hemp    to   smoke.      Want 
some?" 

"Sure.      That   sounds   good.      But    let's    smoke 
it    before   Linda  gets   back." 

"Why?" 

"She's   a  woman   stupid." 

I  pulled  out  the  tobacco  pouch  I  had  stolen 
from  my  dad  and  emptied  it  upon  the  blanket. 
Mark  produced  a  pipe  from  his  pants  pocket,  and  I 
filled  it  to  the  brim,  lighting  it  with  a  quick 
flick  of  a  sulfur  match,  sending  a  bittersweet 
fragrance  into  the  air.   I  pulled  heavily  on  the 
pipe  and  handed  it  to  Mark. 

I  tried  to  look  very  professional,  but  burst 
into  a  long  fit  of  coughing.   1  reached  for  tlie 
jug  to  ease  the  burning  in  my  throat,  and  sent 
myself  into  another  fit  after  recorking  it,   I 
heard  laughter  from  behind  the  curtain. 

In  unison,  Mark  and  I  turned  to  look  at 
Linda,  who  was  pushing  her  way  through  the 
opposite  side  of  the  curtain  from  which  I  had 
entered.   She  wore  as  always,  a  plain  brown  dress 
with  buttons  all  of  the  way  dov/n  the  front.   Her 
thick  blond  hair  was  let  loose  about  her 
shoulders,  and  strands  of  hay  stuck  out  here  and 
there  between  curls.   After  feasting  my  eyes  upon 
the  bulges  that  her  breasts  made  in  the  plain 
smock,  I  noticed  with  a  hidden  smile  that  she  had 
miss-buttoned  it,  allowing  gaps  into  v-zhich  my 
sight  could  delve  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  slip. 
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"Hello,  birthday  boy,"  she  said  in  a  lazy, 
sensual  tone.   "I'm  glad  that  you  could  ^et  away 
from  your  daddy  long  enough  to  join  us." 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  found  myself  unable. 
I  could  only  grin  stupidly.   1  stood  and  cleared 
my  throat,  which  still  burned  from  the  mixture  of 
smoke  and  alcohol.   She  stepped  slowly  to  me  and 
grabbed  my  hand,  pressing  it  into  hers. 

"Sorry,"  she  said  as  she  stared  into  my 
eyes,  "but  1  couldn't  affort  to  get  you  a  gift." 

"Oh,  that's  okay.   Everybody's  poor  these 
days." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "will  this  do?" 
Before  1  could  protest,  had  1  wanted  to,  she 
released  my  hand  and  took  me  by  the  waist, 
pulling  me  close  enough  to  give  me  a  hard,  lusty 
kiss.   "There,  am  1  forgiven?" 

She  pulled  me  down  to  the  ground  beside  her, 
and  encircled  both  Mark  and  1  with  arms.   "You 
are  my  favorite  boys.   Or  should  1  say  men?" 

"Men,"  Mark  said.   "You  damned  better  say 
men,  woman." 

"Men's  right,"  1  said. 

"Then  men  it  is." 

"Want  another  drink?   Here,"  he  said, 
handing  me  the  jug. 

1  took  another  swig.   "Linda?" 

"Sure.   Why  not?"   She  lifted  the  jug  and 
gulped  loudly. 

"Say,  after  we  do  some  more  drinking,"  Mark 
said,  "why  don't  we  go  after  good  old  Mr. 
Amhearst?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mark,"  1  said. 

"Are  you  a  man  or  a  mouse?"   Linda  grinned 
when  he  said  this. 

"A  man.   What  the  hell  do  you  think?" 

"You  sure  are,  Allan,"  she  said,  turning  to 
kiss  me  on  the  cheek. 

"Then   let's    go   out    there    tonight." 

"Well.    .    .    " 

"Sure,"  Linda  said,  "let's  go  bug  Mr. 
Amhearst." 
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Mark    laupjhed.      "Hey   now,    this    is   a   man's 
work.      Ain't   no  girl    coming  along  v^^ith   us." 

"I'm   fifteen.    I    can   handle  myself." 

"No,"  1  said,  "he's  right.  Resides,  we've 
got  time  to  think  it  over.  Let's  drink  some  of 
this    first." 

"This  is  boring,"  Linda  said.  "Let's  talk 
about    teachers.      I   hate    them." 

So,    we    spent    the   better   part   of   an   hour,    or 
perhaps    longer,    getting  drunker   by   the   minute, 
putting   down   our  most   despised    teachers,    as    per 
Linda's    request.      1   was   never    really    sure   why 
women  always  got    their   way,    but   back   tlien    they 
always   did.      We   discussed  Mr.    Riff's    boring 
English   class,    pondered   at   why  Miss  Grey,    the 
aging  math    teacher,    would    be   easier   on    the   guys 
and   hard   on    the  girls,    and   how  the   principal 
always   strode    the  halls   of    our   school    staring   at 
everybody's    shoes.      We    talked    and    talked,    our 
speech  getting   slurry   as    the    night   got    longer, 
until   Linda  v^?ent    outside    the   burlap    enclosure    for 
another   call   of   nature. 

When   she   left,    Mark    leaned   over    to   me    and 
whispered,    "You   know,    it   won't   be    a    real 
celebration   until   we   go   out    and    play   a    trick   on 
Mr.    Amhearst.      We    have    to   go.      Besides,    if   you 
don't    go,    Linda  will    think    that   you're   afraid." 

I   didn't    answer  him   for   a   long    time,    but 
finally   gave    in  with    a   nod. 

"We'll   go  when   the    iug  gets    lighter." 

Mark   patted   me    on    the    stomach.      "I   always 
knew  you   was    a   good   man.      Just    like   Dillinger." 

"Yeah,"    T    said,    "he   escaped   again   you   know?" 

"Me   and   him   are    iust    alike,    Allan.      Ain't 
nobody   ever  going    to  keep   us   penned    up." 

Before    I    could    reply,   Linda   had    returned. 
She  was  v;earing   nothing  but   her  slip,    and 
staggered   as    though   she   might    fall   at   any   moment. 

"So,"    she   slurred,    "    1    couldn't    get    it   on 
right,    so   T    iust    left    it    out    there."      Linda 
pointed   awkardly   past    the   burlap.      Doing   a 
half-turn,    as    tliough   she    might    return    to   fetch 
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it,  she  stumbled  and  fell  onto  Mark,  missing  the 
kerosene  lamp  by  inches.   She  lay  there,  sprawled 
across  his  body  for  a  few  seconds,  then  shifted 
herself  so  that  she  lay  face  to  face,  toe  to  toe 
with  him,   "So,"  she  said,  "are  you  a  real  man?" 

"What  do  you  think,"  he  said  and  pulled  her 
lips  to  his. 

The  moonshine  had  naturally  affected  my 
thinking,  so  1  am  not  to  this  day  really  sure 
what  1  watched  before  I  errupted  from  the 
enclosure.   I  remember  his  hands  over  her  body, 
and  Linda  returning  his  vigor.   1  yelled  some 
obscenities,  unheard  by  the  two,  and  ran  out  of 
the  barn.   1  vomitted  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
awoke,  how  much  later  1  am  not  sure,  with  Mark 
helping  me  to  my  feet.   It  was  still  dark 
outside. 

"Allan,"  he  said,  "you  okay?" 

"Sure.      Irfhere's   Linda   at?" 

"She's   passed   out   inside." 

My  memory  flashed,  and  1  began  throwing 
punches  at  Mark.  "Yoii  bastard.   1  was  going  to 
marry  her." 

He  subdued  me  against  the  barnwall  by 
leaning  his  weight  into  my  shoulders.   "What  are 
you  talking  about?   It's  time  to  go  get  Mr. 
Amhearst ." 

"Yeah,  but  Linda  ..." 

"Look  man,"  he  said,  "you're  drunk.   She 
passed  out,  and  1  passed  out  a  few  minutes  later. 
When  I  woke  up,  you  were  gone,  so  1  came  out 
here." 

"You'  re  lying,  Mark." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"   He  let  go  of 
me,  and  I  found  myself  focusing  on  the  dark 
crescent  moon  on  his  cheek.   "It's  time  to  go  get 
Mr.  Amhearst,"  he  said. 

"But  you  and  Linda  ..." 

"You  musta  been  dreaming." 

"But  ..." 

"Look.      Are   you   a   man   or   not,    Allan?      Let's 
go."      He    took   my   arm   and   began    to   walk   away. 
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Confused,  and  sensing  that  his  explanantlon  could 
have  been  correct,  T  followed. 

1  cannot  say  how  we  made  it  to  the  Amhearst 
farm.   To  be  quite  honest,  1  do  not  remember 
getting  there.   The  walk  from  the  Youngman  place 
normally  took  about  a  half-hour;  Mark  and  I  had 
taken  the  trip  often  enough  to  know  this. 
However,  the  one  thing  that  1  do  remember  about 
the  trip  was  getting  my  shoes  wet  because  I 
couldn't  negotiate  the  way  across  Youngman 's 
creek. 

1  must  have  been  sober  by  the  time  that  we 
arrived  at  Mr.  Amhearst's,  for  the  details  are 
still  quite  vivid  in  my  mind.   We  had  crossed 
into  the  back  part  of  his  farm,  where  his  house 
and  main  barn  were  located.   The  sun  had  not  yet 
risen  but  dawn  was  soon  to  come. 

Amhearst  had  built  his  house  up  on  a  small 
hill,  and  in  the  half  light,  it  looked  spooky. 
The  house's  structure  was  a  bit  like  mine,  with 
two  floors  and  an  open  air  porch,  except  that  the 
porch  was  bare,  unlike  most  homes  back  then, 
having   no  rocker,  no  porch  swing,  nor  any  sign 
that  it  was  ever  used.   The  house  had  a  stern, 
dismal  appearance,  being  painted  a  dull  grey, 
pointed  up  by  four  huge  fluted  columns  equally 
spaced  on  the  porch.   The  windows  were  always 
shattered,  as  though  no  one  inside  ever  cared  to 
look  oats  1 de. 

Our  main  objective  was  the  henhouse,  sitting 
about  thirty  yards  from  the  main  barn.   It  heltl 
about  forty  chickens,  1  would  guess,  and  this  in 
itself  made  the  house  a  good  target.   Anyone  with 
forty  chickens  did  much  too  well  to  be  left 
alone. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  we  ought  to  go 
throagh  with  this?   It's  too  near  light,"  1  said. 
"Amhearst  could  be  up  at  any  time." 

"Look,"  Mark  answered,  "you  know  that  he 
doesn't  have  a  wife,  so  he  probably  won't  be 
getting  up  antil  late.   Men  without  wives  always 
get  ap  late." 
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"Now,  why's  that?" 

"Cause,"  he  said.   "Just  because." 

By  this  time,  we  had  reached  the  barn  and 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  house.   We  proceeded  to 
edge  around  to  get  a  view  of  the  henhouse.   It 
was  strangely  quiet  out,  and  our  voices,  it 
seemed  to  me,  carried  a  very  long  distance.   A 
cow  called  from  somewhere  in  the  distance,  and 
the  smell  of  pigs  drifted  now  and  then  across  the 
field.   Oddly,  for  it  had  not  rained  in  a  v^hile, 
the  ground  was  muddy,  and  our  feet  made  squishy 
noises  as  we  walked.   Before  we  reached  the  edge 
of  the  barn,  still  hidden  from  the  house,  I 
stopped  Mark.   "Look.   I'm  in  for  doing  tliis,  but 
let's  make  it  clean  and  quick. 
Okay?" 

"Just  like  Dillinger,  Allan.   We'll  do  it 
just  like  Dillinger." 

I  nodded  and  continued  around  the  barn. 
When  we  reached  the  edge,  I  turned  to  took  at 
Amhearst's  house  again.   The  house,  in  all  of  its 
despair,  loomed  upon  the  rise  as  though  it  was 
staring  at  us,  watching  our  every  movement  with 
disapproval. 

I  looked  Mark  in  the  eyes.   "About 
Linda  ..." 

"Allan,"  he  said,  "she  would  have  made  a 
lousy  wife  anyway." 

Before  I  could  question  him  further,  he 
began  his  dash  to  the  henhouse.   Mark  could  run 
faster  than  I  and  had  already  gotten  ahead  of  me 
by  a  good  twenty  feet.   When  he  reached  the 
henhouse,  I  was  not  even  half  of  the  way  there. 
I  pumped  my  legs  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  they 
were  already  straining  from  all  of  the  walking  I 
had  done  earlier.   I  saw  him  shaking  the  henhouse 
and  heard  the  squawks  of  the  chickens  that  he  had 
rousted,   l^/hen  I  had  reached  the  half-way  point, 
to  my  alarm,  I  notice  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
that  the  porch  light  had  been  switched  on. 

I  froze  in  my  tracks.   Mark,  bent  on  his  act 
of  destruction,  had  not  seen  it.   T  just  stood 
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there,  unable  to  move,  when  T  heard  tlie  front 
door  swing  open.   Mr.  Amhearst ,  dressed  in  bright 
red  pajamas  and  robe,  flew  into  the  doorway  and 
was  leveling  a  shotgun  in  Mark's  direction.   He 
still  had  not  noticed. 

In  that  instant,  thoughts  flew  through  rny 
head  so  fast  that  none  of  them  actually  became 
tangible.   I  saw  the  shotgun.   Mark  was  shaking 
the  henhouse.   Linda  had  her  slip  to  her  waist. 
I  smelled  pigs.   Mr.  Amhearst  laughed  loudly, 
then  a  blast  filled  the  air. 

The  shot  had  hit  the  henhouse,  and  feathers 
flew  in  all  directions.   Mark  spun  in  Mr. 
Amhearst 's  direction  as  a  second  shot  rang  out. 
Mr.  Amhearst  laughed  again  and  Mark  fell  into  the 
henhouse,  breaking  through  its  thin  walls.   He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.   Amhearst  turned 
and  leveled  his  shotgun  in  my  direction.   Without 
thought,  1  began  to  run  back  to  the  barn  for 
cover.   It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  he  had 
only  two  shots  to  fire. 

Mark  had  begun  to  scream.   They  sounded  like 
those  that  the  elephants  had  made  at  the  circus 
right  before  they  were  ready  to  do  a  trick.   He 
kept  on  screaming,  but  I  did  not  turn  to  look.   I 
kept  on  running. 

When  I  reached  the  edge  of  Mr.  Amhearst 's 
property,  I  stopped.   I  turned,  but  Mark  was  way 
out  of  sight  from  where  I  stood.   I  heard  him 
screaming  still,  but  now  his  screams  carried  a 
name.   I  ran  all  of  the  way  home  hearing  that 
scream  inside  my  head  —  "ALIAN!   ALLAN!" 

My  breath  came  in  gasps  by  the  time  I  had 
reached  my  house.   Dawn  had  broken  about  fifteen 
minutes  earlier,  and  I  knew  that  soon  my  mother 
would  be  coming  into  my  room  to  wake  me.   I  knew 
that  I  couldn't  let  them  find  me  missing. 

Frenzied,  I  ran  to  the  well  and  began 
stripping  off  my  clothes.  1  pumped  the  well 
quickly,  and  when  water  started  to  spew  out,  I 
used  my  shirt  to  clean  the  mud  off  my  body. 
Gathering  my  clothes  and  shoes  into  a  pile,  I 
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tied  them  into  a  handle  and  climhed  the  drain 
pipe  naked,  with  the  bundle  tucked  under  my  left 
arm.   T  eased  up  the  window,  pausinjt?  for  a  moment 
to  listen.   1  could  hear  the  sound  of  footsteps 
coming  up  the  stairs. 

In  one  movement,  1  threw  myself  through  the 
open  window,  slid  the  bundle  of  clothes  under  my 
bed,  and  hopped  onto  it.   1  had  iust  covered 
myself  with  the  sheet  when  my  mother  popped  her 
head  through  the  doorway. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "1  see  that  you're  awake 
already.   Good.   Come  on  downstairs  and  eat 
breakfast.   There's  big  news  on  the  radio.   They 
caught  and  killed  Dillinger  at  a  place  called  the 
Biograph  Theater." 

1  looked  at  my  mother  with  dumb  amazement. 
A  dizziness  filled  my  head  and  my  body  had  the 
feeling  of  edgy  nothingness  like  you  feel  before 
falling  from  a  high  place.   1  wiped  my  eyes  and 
stared.   When  she  shut  the  door,  1  did  the  only 
thing  that  1  was  capable  of:   I  started  to  cry. 

I  crept  about  the  room,  put  on  fresh 
clothes,  then  made  sure  to  hide  the  dirty  ones  so 
that  my  mother  wouldn't  discover  them  and 
suspect.   1  stood  at  the  door  and  took  ten  slow 
breaths  to  calm  myself,  then  quietly  went 
downstairs. 

Sometimes  I  can  feel  that  emotion  flowing 
back  into  my  body  as  1  stand  atop  the  stairs  of 
what  is  now  my  house;  that  is  our  house.   I 
married  Linda  about  a  year  after  Mark  died  of 
complications  stemming  from  the  rock  salt  blast 
that  he  took  in  the  eyes.   We  have  been  happy  for 
a  long  time,  yet  now,  in  the  declining  years  of 
our  lives  together,  it  seems  that  the  story  has 
picked  itself  back  up  again. 

There  have  been  stories  about  a  Seer  that's 
come  into  town.   Oh,  you  know  the  type  of  person 
that  I'm  talking  about.   He's  supposed  to  be  a 
man,  about  my  age,  who  tells  fortunes  for  a 
dollar  or  tvv70. 
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Now,  this  wouldn't  ordinarly  bother  me,  bat 
Linda's  been  having  bad  dreams,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  all  of  our  children  got  themselves  killed 
by  a  damned  intruder  of  a  fox.   1  know  that  older 
men  such  as  myself  tend  to  get  a  little  paranoid 
at  times,  but  Mark  was  a  mean  old  cuss.   Who's  to 
say  that  it's  not  him  that's  come  into  town?   No 
one  remembers  him  but  me  and  Linda.   No  one  even 
really  knows  if  it  was  Dillinger  that  they  shot 
at  the  Biograph  that  night.   Oh,  it  was  Mark  that 
got  it  at  Amhearst's,  there  is  no  denying  that. 
But  iust  what  if  he  did  come  back  to  spoil  what 
little  happiness  that  Linda  and  T  have  left? 

Sure,  1  know.   Another  old  man  lumping  to 
conclusions.   Could  be  the  case.   I  admit  that. 
1  wouldn't  even  consider  such  foolishness  at  all, 
but  they  say  this  man  has  a  birthmark  on  his 
face.   They  say  it  looks  like  a  backwards  'C',  or 
maybe  even  a  dark  crescent  moon! 
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The  Texas  Rain 


Dreams  filter  from  the  heat  waves 
when  northern  winds  bring  clouds 
that  spit  dirty  rain  onto  the  cracked 
leather  face  of  Southern  Texas. 

The  fallout  zone  softens  a  bit,  and  dusty 

wrinkles  are  filled  like  tiny  rivers 

leading  nowhere,  yet  flowing  endlessly  onward. 

Boys  jump  over  the  cracks  and  remember 
the  stories  that  their  fathers  once  told 
about  coming  to  the  Great  America, 
of  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  late  one  summer 
night  in  search  of  discarded  gold. 

The  girls  put  on  make-up  and  squeeze 

into  tight  dresses,  cut  lust  above 

the  ankle,  starched  sharp  in  dance 

to  Tex-Mex  guitar  rhythm,  ready  to  draw 

blood  from  awe-struck  tourists  as  they  pass. 

Rain  streams  through  their  cardboard  roofing, 

drips  down  walls  white  to  cover  sins, 

leaves  snail  trails  over  mantleplace  Madonnas. 

The  illusion  of  success  is  celebrated  with 
the  green  that  rain  brings,  then  the  brown 
returns  like  an  upturned  nose  and  a  smirk, 
and  dreams  shimmer  back  into  the  summer  heat. 
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The  Journey 


Ends  without  trumpets 
or  dancing  bears. 

There  are  no  regal,  white  stars 
to  guide  tourists  through  ropes 
along  some  obscure, 
pearled  tongue  of  a  path 
leading  into  the  mouth 
yawning  infinity. 

No  voice  beckons.   No  patchwork 
calmness  covers  the  skin. 

The  Shadow's  upturned  palm 

reverses, 

rises  above 

like  a  fat,  black  helium  balloon, 

then  falls, 

liquid  lead. 

Life  seeps  into  corners, 
sinks  through  cracks. 

The  placenta  of  being 

is  sliced. 

An  ethereal  black  glove 

slaps  the  rump, 

and  the  cry  is  beyond  human, 

is  unheard,  yet  felt. 


Eric  Cash 
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White  Wedding 


The  young  bride  to  be, 
dressed  in  white  lace, 
white  garter 
on  white  thigh, 
stands  on  the  blood-red 

Velvet  plush  beside 
the  white  marble  alter, 
clings  tightly  to 
white  flowers  and 
white  fantasies. 


Eric  Cash 
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Preface 


I  f3:ive  no  apologies,  my  friend, 

for  noticing  how  the  snowbank  shifts 

in  perfect  geometry  under  the  wind's  breath 

or  for  spending  hours  eyeing  a  spider's  dance. 

Would  you  discuss  effects  of  the  greatest  canvas 

before  noting  the  swirl  of  the  colors  involved? 

Strain  to  hear  the  cardinal's  song, 
then  dare  to  wonder  why  Venus  cries. 

Experience  may  lend  you  a  dirty  finger 

in  your  morning's  coffee,  making  the  cream 

seem  soured,  the  taste  too  bitter, 

until  you  bend  the  wires  of  your  mind 

and  build  a  cage  to  hide  emotion. 

Would  you  take  breakfast  in  fear  forever? 

Dive  into  the  water  of  maddening  sensation, 
you  simply  skim  the  surface  with  frozen  toes. 
Warmth  flows  in  the  depths  of  the  pool 
named  humanity  once  you  allow  yourself 
that  moment  to  study  the  canvas  and  realize 
the  truth  that  lies  in  the  sculptured  snowbank. 

Before  you  can  touch  a  lover,  a  friend,  another, 
first  discover  the  beauty  of  your  own  fingertips. 


Eric  Cash 
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Giving 


The  world  survives  on  promises  of  wings 

though  made  of  chains;  for  there  are 

special  things 

that  only  green  and  red  mortality 

allow  to  sing.   The  lowest  entity 

lives  only  for  the  redness  of  the  living; 

we  live  in  the  greenfulness  of  giving. 

It*s  our  invention;  nature  doesn't  care 

if  we  should  ever  laugh  and  hope  and 

share  , 

if  men  have  sometimes  given  less  than 

pain . 

Love's  only  fault  is  that  she  has  a  name. 

And  though  we  shake  the  chains  we  shook 

before 

and  wish  for  wings  that  life  may  never 

lend  , 

we  give  ourselves  a  chance  before  the 

end  ; 

we  give,  and  then  we  live  a  little  more. 


Mike  Thomas 
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Snow 


The  snow  slants  by  in  flakes  so  huge 

and  wonderful. 

Always,  in  the  falling  snow, 

the  wa  rm  sense 

of  feeling  not  forgotten. 

The  comfort  that  first  spoke  to  children 

still  falls  from  an  orange  sky 

faint  with  happiness- 

for  what  does  snow  know?   of  regret 

which  leans  from  each  of  us 

like  a  broken  shadow?   of  the  dreams 

that,  long  ago, 

ceased  being  so  coy 

and  spelled  out  our  fears  in  dry  letters? 

Wonderfully  nothing. 

Like  the  white  grace  that  it  is 

it  simply  clothes. 

Already  1  feel  forgiven. 


Mike  Thomas 
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Night  Poem 


Dull  lights 

glow,  peeling  the  slow- 
ripening  night. 

Streetlights  strike 
lean  yellow 
poses  , 

s  t  o  re  s  burn 

their  quiet  scars. 

The  moon,  the  stars 

are  not  enough; 

we  need 

our  little  bulbs. 


Mike  Thomas 
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Tales  of  The  Swooper 

Rose  Hoskins 

Deep  within  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
VMS  operating  system,  the  Swooper  waits,  tinmoving 
and  inactive,  for  the  signal  indicating  that  a 
process  in  main  memory  needs  to  be  ontswooped  to 
the  hard  disk  drive  (or  visa  versa).   The  same 
signal  awakens  the  Swooper  to  immediately  and 
inexorably  advance  to  rectify  the  problem.   Not 
with  malice  or  glee  is  this  advance  made,  but 
with  stoical  indifference,  the  only  thought  being 
to  do  what  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary. 


In  main  memory,  the  resident  processes  cower 
in  computable  queues  in  the  dread  anticipation  of 
the  Swooper's  arrival,  all  too  aware  of  the 
ephemeral  quality  of  the  "good  life"  they  now 
know.   Nervously  they  scurry  about  the  system, 
under  the  tolerant  supervision  of  the  amiable  Job 
Controller,  hurriedly  completing  their  paltry 
little  jobs  and  ever  aware  of  the  dire  prospect 
of  being  exiled  to  the  hard  disk  drive,  ruled  by 
the  fearsome  device  driver  known  only  as  IDC 
(perhaps,  as  rumored,  an  acronym  for  Insanely  and 
Deviously  Cruel;  perhaps  not).   The  resident 
processes  rule  the  central  processing  unit  (CPU), 
that  paragon  of  perfection  whose  iob  it  is  to 
eventually  carry  out  all  of  the  instructions 
given  by  the  processes  and  who  remains  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  those  in  memory. 


Out  on  the  hard  disk  drive,  processes 
wearily  struggle  along,  striving  to  finish  their 
work  or  serve  their  time  so  they  might  be 
pardoned  and  moved  back  into  main  memory  by  the 
Swooper.   Other  processes  merely  wait,  in  an 
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incomprehensibly  boring  state,  for  some  task  to 
be  completed  on  their  behalf  by  the  CPU.   They 
have  no  control  over  or  input  to  what  is  done; 
the  CPU  receives  its  instructions  from  a  higher 
process  in  this  case.   Worse,  their  tasks  are  of 
the  lowest  priority  to  the  CPU,  who  works  at  then 
when  it  can,  reserving  the  majority  of  its  time 
and  energy  to  do  the  bidding  of  those  in  main 
meraeory.   Thus  is  their  wait  compounded,  for  in 
either  case  — they  are  at  the  whim  of  the  CPU, 
whose  whim  is  to  do  what  the  resident  processes 
desire  of  first  and  then,  with  what  little  time 
may  remain,  to  make  progress  (usually  minimal) 
toward  diminishing  the  backlog  of  requests  made 
by  those  on  the  disk.   Ruled  over  by  the  IDC,  the 
nonresident  processes  live  a  life  of  trial  and 
woe,  the  only  bright  spot  being  that,  through 
their  faith  in  the  Swooper's  eventual  arrival  and 
the  hope  of  salvation  from  the  hard  disk  implicit 
therein,  they  can  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  look  forward  to  a  better  life  at  some 
undetermined  time  in  the  future. 


The  CPU  clock  ticks  on,  and  still  the 
Swooper  sleeps,  dreamlessly  and  deeply, 
uninterruped  by  any  conscience-driven  dreams, 
being  conscience-less  — not  unconscionable  but 
uncontrolled  by  the  moral  values  governing  the 
behavior  of  lesser  begins.   The  slumber  is  also 
one  of  the  unawareness  of  outside  events,  of  the 
methods  of  reason  being  carried  out  over  the 
passing  eons  of  CPU  time  by  the  inhabitants  of 
VMS  main  memory  and  the  hard  disk  drive. 


In  main  memory,  the  scurrying  process  slow 
their  hustle.   (tack)  And,  as  the  Swooper  remains 
conspicuously  absent,  they  — just  like  their 
predesessors  since  the  beginning  of  VMS  — become 
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complacent.   (tick)  Living  in  a   limited 
environment,  the  processes  know  only  what  they 
have  experienced  and  believe  only  what  they  see. 
So,  as  new  generations  of  processes  are  spawned 
and  old  ones  expire  or  forget  and  still  the 
Swooper  does  not  arrive,  the  residents  of  main 
memory  begin  to  doubt  this  will  ever  occur, 
(tick)  A  few  more  ticks  are  lost  from  the  quantum 
of  CPU  time  given  to  each  process,  and  soon  that 
doubt  becomes  an  inherent  part  of  the  society  in 
which  the  resident  processes  live.   (tick)  "Ah," 
they  say,  as  the  legend  of  the  Swooper  passes 
into  popular  mythology.   "The  Swooper  died,  or 
better  yet,  never  existed.   We  shall  live  in  main 
memory  forever."   This  view,  being  a  popular  one, 
becomes  widely  held  and  soon  is  looked  upon  as  an 
undeniable  truth.   (tick) 


The  processes  on  hard  disk  eventually  — and 
through  a  similar  process  of  reason  — reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  those  in  main  memeory.   (tick) 
The  reaction  here,  however,  is  radically 
different,  for  with  the  passing  of  faith  in  the 
Swooper  passes  any  hope  of  salvation  from  this 
dreary  hell.   (tick)  IDC  gleefully  encourages 
this  pessimistic  view,  deriving  enioyment  from 
anything  increasing  the  misery  of  the  processes 
under  his  rule.   The  harsh  taskmaster,  however, 
never  actually  forgets  the  inevitability  of  the 
Swooper's  arrival,  despite  constant  attempts  to 
do  so  and  the  personal  degradation  implicit  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  the  omnipotent 
process  he  would  have  the  nonresident  processes 
believe  him  to  be.   (tick) 


The  signal  arrives.   The  Swooper  awakens  and 
sleepily  comes  to  life.   It  moves,  and  the 
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sleepiness,  a  remnant  of  earlier  inactivity, 
vanishes.   There  is  a  iob  to  be  done  — perhaps  a 
resident  process'  time  in  main  memory  is  up; 
perhaps  a  process  has  inititated  a  iob  to  be  done 
by  the  CPU  and  so  must  wait  for  its  completion; 
or  perhaps  a  process  has  served  its  time  of  exile 
or  the  event  for  which  it  was  waiting  has 
occurred.   Any  of  these  or  several  other 
occurrences  would  have  awakened  the  Swooper;  it 
doesn't  care  — there  is  a  request  to  satisfy  and 
the  same  process  followed  since  the  very 
beginning  of  VMS,  an  event  long  forgotten  and 
shrouded  in  CPU  antiquity,  will  be  used. 


For  the  resident  processes,  the  hour  grows 
late.   All  too  soon  they  will  learn  the  folly  of 
their  failure  to  believe  in  the  Swooper.   And,  as 
the  Swooper  gets  ever  closer,  the  electrical 
impulses  of  his  presence  permeate  the  atmosphere 
of  main  memory  even  before  his  arrival.   The 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  resident  processes 
renews,  tinged  with  fearful  anticipation.   No  one 
is  quite  sure  what's  wrong,  but  deep  down,  each 
process  can  sense  it  — the  Swooper  comes. 
Frantically,  they  race  about  in  the  computable 
queues,  dreading  the  inevitable  but  powerless  to 
prevent  it. 


The  Swooper  begins  by  looking  through  the 
computable  queues.   Ah,  there's  a  process  whose 
time  is  up,  another  is  going  into  a  wait  state. 
A  more  inimical  character  (such  as  the  system 
process  EVIL,  for  instance)  might  emit  an  evil 
laugh  at  these  findings,  hut  the  Swooper  is 
indifferent.   After  finding  all  candidates  for 
exile  to  the  hard  disk  drive,  the  Swooper  swoops. 
Nothing  — no  amount  of  begging,  pleading, 
promising,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  pathetic 
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targeted  processes,  no  system  interrupts  or 
exceptions,  nothing  — will  deter  the  Swooper  from 
finishing  the  job  it  was  awoken  to  do.   The 
resident  processes  now  realize  the  depths  of 
their  earlier  ignorance,  but  too  late  — because 
they  could  not  stop  for  the  Swooper,  it  kindly 
stops  for  them,  and  knowledge  is  bought  at  a  high 
expense  for  those  targeted  for  outswooping  during 
the  Swooper's  visit. 


A  sense  of  anticipation  visits  the  hard  disk 
drive,  also,  but  this  time  the  anticipation  is 
bases  on  eagerness  and  optimism.   New  arrivals, 
new  arrivals...   The  news  spreads  in  whispered 
conversations  throughout  the  land.   This  is  good 
news  indeed,  meaning  some  processes  in  exile  will 
be  allowed  to  go  back  to  main  memory,  an  event 
which  the  beleagured  processes  had  long  since 
determined  hopeless.   Who  will  it  be?   Hope, 
eternally  recurring  here  in  the  land  of  exile, 
springs  in  each  process.   The  Swooper  moves 
through  the  entire  disk  dri\/e,  as  Impervious  to 
the  eager  hopes  of  the  outswooped  processes 
milling  around  as  it  was  to  the  despair  and  fear 
of  the  resident  processes,  targeting  along  the 
way  processes  to  take  back  to  main  memory. 
Finally  it  departs,  leaving  behind  the  crushed 
hopes  of  all  the  processes  that  must  endure 
another  eternity  of  CPU  time  before  there  is 
again  liope  of  rescue  from  the  gloomy  land. 


Eventually,  though,  all  such  emotions  fade 
away,  and  the  outswooped  processes  return  to 
their  drab  routine.   The  newly  exiled  processes 
moan  for  a  while  longer,  but  they,  too,  become 
accustomed  to  the  requirements  of  their  new  home. 
The  disk  drive  is  a  dreary  land  and  as  such 
instills  a  sense  of  resignation  and  defeat  in  its 
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inhabitants,  obliviating  any  kind  of 
encouragement  or  optimism.   And  so  it  is 
forgotten  once  more  there  was  ever  hone  of  a 
better  way,  gloom  and  ennui  again  becoming  the 
norm. 


Back  in  memory,  the  fear  of  being  swooped 
out  dissipates,  and  the  Swooper  is  no  longer  a 
present  threat  but  rather  a  threatening  shadow 
looming  on  the  limited  horizon  of  the  resident 
processes  — a  shadow,  moreover,  that  the 
processes,  in  their  live-f or-the-moment  fashion, 
will  eventually  banish  to  legend  and  mythology  (a 
tale  good  only  to  scare  forklings  with).   Those 
just  made  resident  retain  their  excitement  and 
thankfulness  at  being  back  somewhat  longer. 
Soon,  though,  their  happiness  fades,  and  they 
join  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  computable 
queues  in  their  hustle  tinged  by  fear  of  the  next 
coming  of  the  Swooper  — at  least,  until  their 
time  in  main  memory  makes  them  complacent  and 
they  smugly  lose  their  respect  for  the  now 
distant  system  process,  becoming  just  a  few  more 
to  fall  into  the  ages-old  trap  of  contempt  for 
the  unseen. 


Deep  within  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
VMS  operating  system,  The  Swooper  returns 
— returns  to  its  isolated  niche  to  once  more 
await  the  signal  to  reactivate.   Returns  to 
sleep,  for  the  moment  restrained,  but  still 
potentially  capable  of  wreaking  havoc  and 
depression  among  the  resident  processes  and  joy 
and  celebration  among  the  outswooped  ones,  and 
enjoys  a  sleep  uninterrupted  by  any 
guilt-provoked  dreams  of  the  woeful  processes 
exiled  to  the  hard  disk  drive  on  its  last  journey 
forth  from  the  depths  of  VMS.   It  is  an 
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ever-coiitinuinp;  saga,  always  different  yet  in  the 
final  analysis  always  a  variation  of  the  same 
underlying  theme.   Processes  come  and  go  and  the 
tasks  change,  but  the  Swooper  indifferent  and 
unconcerned,  remains  iibiqaitously  constant. 
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Tears  in  a  Glass 


After  so  much  time 

Had  come  to  pass 

And  she  could  not  be  a  friend, 

She  let  go  of  the  past, 

Just  threw  it  aside. 

Was  alone  and  then 

Cried  and  cried 

All  her  tears  into  a 

Poured  them  out  onto 

Wiped  the  glass  dry. 

And  never  cried  again. 


glass  , 

the  grass, 


Sherry  Westerfield 
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Wild  Green  Breezes 

Wild  green  breezes 

In  the  rock  frost  garden 

Blue  shadows  dance 

Across  the  ivied  stone  wall 

The  Lions  rest 

In  the  shade  of  a  rainbow 

And  drink  with  the  Unicorns 

At  the  waterhold- 

A  never  dying  love  between  them 

A  free  but  ardent  passion 

The  trancends  the  wall, 

So  dragonesque  and  powerful 

Unsaid  and  unseen 

But  in  the  Unicorn's  misty  blue  eyes 

And  the  Lions'  golden  green. 


Night  falls  like  a  whisper 
Across  the  sky 
And  with  this  motion 
Forms  are  softened- 
Hearts  grow  wild 
Like  clover,  only  sweeter- 
More  fiery  than  the  sun, 
Deeper  than  the  ocean- 
Lighter  that  the  wild  green 
In  the  rock  frost  garden. 


breezes 


Sherry  Wester  field 
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